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EDITORIAL 


Recent  electrical  experiments  have  been  on  a  grand 
and  startling  scale.  Artificial  lightning  was  made  to 
strike  an  artificial  village  church  and  demolish  it,  while 
the  thunder  reverberated  in  a  realistic  way.  Great 
changes  also  have  been  wrought  in  the  elements  and  the 
promise  held  out  that  very  soon  transmutation  by  elec¬ 
tricity  will  be  made  to  take  place,  which,  it  is  said,  will 
“produce  results  in  an  instant  with  which  evolution  was 
occupied  for  great  periods  of  time.”  I  wonder  how  long 
it  will  take  these  scientific  speculators  to  arrive  at  the 
notion  that  God  might  have  produced  these  things  in  the 
same  way  in  an  instant  instead  of  by  evolution  during 
great  periods  of  time. 

When  men  deny  God  and  His  powers  they  always  try 
to  take  His  place.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  left  to  this 
bumptious  age  to  conceive  the  idea  that  God  is  limited  in 
creative  operations  in  a  way  that  man  is  not! 

The  commercial  spirit  is  rapidly  organizing  every¬ 
thing.  It  has  even  invaded  the  missionary  world.  There 
is  an  idea  now  becoming  quite  prevalent  that  missionary 
propaganda,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  ought  to  be  put 
upon  a  strictly  financial  basis,  “like  every  other  enter¬ 
prise.”  The  idea  is  that,  if  we  had  money  enough,  the 
world  could  be  evangelized  in  a  very  short  period.  It 
could  never  be  done  that  way;  and,  if  it  could,  it  ought 
not.  The  Gospel  is  good  news  of  a  gift.  Evangelism  is 
a  giving,  and  the  givers  of  money  are  not  to  be  the  only 
givers.  He  “emptied  himself,”  when  he  came  to  save  the 
world,  and  those  who  go  in  His  name”  to  fill  up  that  which 
remaineth  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  “must  also  empty” 
themselves.  There  must  be  self-denial;  without  it  the 
world  cannot  be  saved.  Million  dollar  churches  and  six- 
thousand-dollars-a-year-and-a-limousine  preachers  cannot 
save  this  world.  They  may  reach  a  few  such  like  people, 
but  not  by  them  “to  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached.” 
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The  power  to  save  is  sacrificial,  not  commercial.  “Dol¬ 
larizing”  the  world,  even  Americanizing  the  world,  is 
different  from  evangelizing  the  world.  Commercializing 
evangelization  is  making  it  a  business  with  no  more  power 
to  save  than  a  contract. 


Shall  a  piece  of  work  be  paid  for  or  shall  the  worker 
be  supported?  Compensation  is  determined  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand ;  it  is  a  “thinking  together”  of  the 
seller  and  the  buyer  until  they  agree  on  a  price,  and  so  it 
responds  to  the  question,  “What  is  a  piece  of  work 
worth?”  Support  of  the  worker  is  determined  by  his 
needs,  and  answers  the  question,  “How  much  is  a  man 
or  a  woman  worth?” 

These  two  methods  of  paying  for  work  are  forever 
made  to  clash  by  human  selfishness.  When  the  worker 
is  worth  more  than  the  work,  i.  e.,  when  the  needs  of  the 
worker  are  more  than  the  value  of  the  work  in  the  market, 
selfishness  in  the  worker  demands  full  and  satisfactory 
supply  of  all  his  needs  and  will  often  do  nothing  and 
receive  nothing  rather  than  accept  less.  But  when  the 
work  is  worth  more  than  the  worker,  i.  e.,  when  the  value 
of  the  work  in  the  market  of  supply  and  demand  is  more 
than  the  needs  of  the  worker,  again  selfishness  demands 
the  full  value  of  the  product  and  thus  a  larger  support 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  this  enhances  the  price  of  the 
product  and  starts  a  vicious  spiral  upward.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  value  of  the  work  is  less  than  the  needs  of 
the  worker,  selfishness  in  the  employer  and  the  buyer 
insists  that  the  market  must  rule,  though  the  worker 
starve,  and  when  the  value  of  the  product  is  more  than 
the  support  of  the  worker,  again  selfishness  in  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  the  buyer  insists  that  the  worker  be  satisfied 
with  the  former  support  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
increased  price  calls  for  a  larger  support  to  meet  the 
needs.  Thus  selfishness  is  the  problem  of  labor  and  cap¬ 
ital  and  only  the  grace  of  God  can  dissolve  the  selfishness 
and  solve  the  problem.  Purely  economic  solutions  of  the 
problem  are  no  more  than  curbs  and  checks  on  selfishness 
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which  itself  still  remains  unchanged  to  work  in  some 
other  way. 

"  These  two  principles  of  compensation,  the  worth  of  a 
piece  of  work  and  the  worth  of  a  workman,  are  also  now 
clashing  in  the  social  order  in  another  and  more  dan¬ 
gerous  way.  Modem  feminism  insists  that  only  the 
value  of  the  work  and  not  at  all  the  needs  of  the  worker 
shall  be  taken  into  the  account  in  determining  compen¬ 
sation,  while  both  the  law  and  the  customs  of  social  order 
both  natural  and  divine  require  that  the  man  support  the 
woman  and  her  children  in  the  family  of  the  social  order. 
But  if  the  man  is  to  support  the  woman  and  her  children, 
then  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  compete  with  the  young 
woman  whose  pay  is  reckoned  only  upon  the  value  of  the 
work  without  regard  to  the  support  needed  by  the  worker. 
She  is  not  expected  ever  to  support  a  man  and  his  children 
and  where  in  exceptional  cases  she  does  do  so,  she  is  an 
object  of  pity,  or  the  man  an  object  of  contempt.  Very 
much  of  the  discontent  in  homes,  and  indeed  the  hesitation 
to  set  up  homes,  arises  from  the  fact  that  after  marriage 
the  income  (for  support)  received  by  the  man  will  not 
keep  the  whole  family  in  a  way  anything  like  the  woman 
has  been  accustomed  to  live  on  an  equal  income  (for  sup¬ 
port)  received  by  herself  alone. 

The  cry  that  all  workers  must  receive  the  same  pay  for 
the  same  work  is  a  very  taking  cry ;  it  seems  at  first  in¬ 
contestable  in  its  justice.  But  it  is  antagonistic  to  the 
social  order,  is  based,  indeed,  on  an  individualistic  order 
and  not  upon  a  social  order  at  all.  And  the  social  order 
is  ordained  of  God.  He  has  set  all  animate  nature  in 
families.  This  is  not  only  written  in  the  Bible  and  im¬ 
bedded  in  age-long  social  customs,  but  it  is  just  as  plainly 
written  in  nature.  It  is  the  law  of  the  jungle  as  well  as 
of  the  home.  Even  among  the  beasts,  the  wildest  and 
most  savage,  the  father  is  expected  to  divide  the  spoil 
with  the  mother  and  her  little  ones.  Even  in  captivity, 
the  lion  surrenders  to  the  lioness  the  first  piece  of  meat 
supplied  by  the  keeper. 
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God  has  set  us  in  families  and  to  meet  that  social  order, 
the  benevolent  principle  of  support,  rather  than  the  un¬ 
bending  justice  of  the  law  of  compensation,  must  rule. 
This  sentiment  is  not  at  the  present  time  popular,  but 
its  unpopularity  does  not  make  it  any  the  less  true  and 
fundamental. 

The  aged  President  sat  upright  with  dignity  as  was 
his  wont  in  the  class-room  as  well  as  now  in  the  meeting 
of  the  Faculty,  and  so  presided  quietly  and  methodically 
over  all  the  customary  deliberations  at  the  close  of  the 
theological  year.  When  the  business  was  finished,  he  said 
softly,  “Now  I  am  done,”  and  the  gray  head  bowed  and 
the  old  President  burst  into  tears.  His  colleagues  were 
mute  with  sjrmpathy.  A  few  moments  passed,  in  silence, 
and  then  the  President  reached  for  his  hat  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  did  likewise.  In  silence  all  arose  and  passed  out 
the  door  and  down  the  steps  he  had  trodden  for  forty 
years  and  on  along  the  accustomed  way  in  the  darkness, 
he  going  on  alone  before  and  they  following  together 
behind.  When  the  mute  procession  came  to  a  corner  at 
which  one  turned  aside,  he  shrugged  his  shoulder  and 
exclaimed  “distressing,”  and  went  his  way,  while  the 
little  procession  straggled  on  to  its  end.  Not  another 
word  was  spoken. 

There  are  emotions  and  sentiments  too  deep  to  be 
sounded :  the  silences  of  life  are  its  greatest  moments. 

Bishop  Talbot,  in  his  Returning  Tide  of  Faith  exem¬ 
plifies  some  of  the  curiosities,  not  to  say  vagaries,  of  the 
“modem  mind.” 

For  one  thing,  he  lets  miracle  in  at  the  end  of  revela¬ 
tion,  but  rules  it  out  at  the  beginning;  acknowledges  it 
in  the  New  Testament,  but  ridicules  it  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  So,  according  to  the  Bishop,  the  supernatural  may 
emerge.  But,  if  it  be  so,  is  the  good  Bishop  to  determine 
the  times  and  the  seasons?  If,  in  New  Testament  times, 
in  the  childhood  of  faith,  miracle  is  needed  and  to  be 
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accepted,  who  shall  say  that  in  the  infancy  of  faith,  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden  and  all  along  the  early  footsteps  of 
the  race,  it  was  not  also  needed? 

Then  the  Bishop  rules  out  infallibility  a  priori,  which 
is  right  enough,  for  it  is  a  question  of  fact,  a  thing  to 
be  proved;  but  then  he  fails  to  examine  the  matter  as  a 
question  of  fact  at  all.  It  is  in  the  field  of  Biblical  archae¬ 
ology,  where,  for  a  hundred  years  of  verification,  nothing 
has  appeared  to  discredit  a  single  statement  of  fact  in  the 
Bible  record  that  the  accuracy  of  the  record  appears, 
not  a  priori,  but  o  posterori,  as  a  fact;  yet  the  Bishop 
avoids  this  field  as  he  might  a  plague  infested  spot. 

Also  the  strange  working  of  the  “modern  mind”  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  “assured  results”  of  the  present-day  con¬ 
troversies.  For  example,  the  Bishop  does  accept  a  priori 
the  “assured  results”  of  Old  Testament  criticism  without 
presenting  any  of  the  evidence  at  all,  or  even  giving 
evidence  that  he  knows  what  it  is.  Yet  these  “assured 
results”  are  being  rigorously  challenged  not  only  by  the 
“traditional  attitude  of  the  Church,”  but  by  some  of  the 
foremost  scholars  of  the  world,  Protestant  and  Catholic 
(as  Professor  Clay  of  Yale  University  and  Pere  Vincent 
of  L’Ecole  Saint  Etienne,  Jerusalem),  Jew  and  Gentile 
(as  Harold  M.  Wiener,  Esq.,  and  Professors  Naville, 
Sayce,  and  Petrie) ,  not  to  mention  a  multitude  of  others. 

The  one  hundred  and  twenty-seventh  Psalm,  about 
building  houses  and  guarding  cities  and  raising  families 
of  children,  is  a  combination  of  promises  and  domestic 
economics  that  at  first  seems  most  incongruous,  but  which 
upon  clear  insight  blends  into  one  of  the  sublimest  truths 
of  life.  Our  designs,  as  in  the  building  of  houses,  our 
watchfulness,  as  on  the  walls  of  the  city,  our  worry,  that 
keeps  us  from  sleep  and  wakes  us  early,  all  these  without 
God  are  in  vain.  All  this  seems  simple  enough  by  itself, 
but  what  has  the  raising  of  children  to  do  with  the  pro¬ 
gram?  The  children  of  the  household  fill  the  house  with 
joy,  and  make  a  man  to  be  honored  in  the  councils  of  the 
city,  and  these  two  will  make  any  man  happy,  but  what 
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have  they  to  do  with  the  vanity  of  design  and  of  watch¬ 
fulness  and  of  worry  without  God? 

It  is  upon  the  stepping-stones  of  these  two  truths  that 
we  reach  the  heights.  Our  designs  and  our  watchfulness 
and  our  worry  without  God  are  vain,  and  our  childless 
households  are  a  futility,  and  thus, 

The  Father  in  heaven  and  the  children  on  earth,  these 
are  they  that  make  a  man  truly  great  and  life  a  real 
success. 

AMONG  OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 

The  author  of  the  admirable  article  in  July  issue  on 
“The  Unreasonableness  of  Denying  the  Deity  of  Christ” 
published  anonymously,  was  the  Rev.  C.  Norman  Bartlett, 
B.D.,  Andover,  Mass. 

Some  people  are  attracted  by  Critical  Notes,  but  per¬ 
haps  most  people  avoid  them.  Those  who  do  so  in  this 
issue  will  make  a  mistake.  Two  very  remarkable  con¬ 
tributions  are  made  in  the  Critical  Notes  of  October. 

Professor  Brown  presents  a  theory  concerning  the  au¬ 
thorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  which  for  novelty 
and  ingenuity  and  acuteness  is  seldom  equaled.  I  will 
not  spoil  its  perusal  for  the  reader  by  any  hints  of  its 
contents.  Read  it. 

Mr.  Springer  has  already  startled  us  out  of  lethargy  on 
the  subjects  of  Gospel  authorship  and  sources  which  in 
these  days  are  discussed  ad  infinitum,  if  not  ad  nausium. 
His  new  contribution  is  that  toward  which  his  former 
work  has  been  tending.  It  looks  toward  a  conclusion 
which,  if  fully  established,  will  delight  the  great  Chris¬ 
tian  world — and  incidentally  disappoint  some  critics. 

Our  contributors  have  given  us  an  unusual  collection  of 
articles  of  wide  scope  and  variety,  from  the  deepest  erudi¬ 
tion  to  the  most  practical  helpfulness. 


CONTRIBUTED  ARTICLES 


THE  FINITE  GOD 

BY  PROFESSOR  GEORGE  B.  MCCREARY,  PH.D. 

MUSKINGUM  COLLEGE,  NEW  CONCORD,  OHIO 

No  DOCTRINE  or  theory  should  be  denied  a  hearing  or 
rudely  discountenanced  because  of  the  clothes  it  wears. 
Certain  valuable  and  helpful  interpretations  have  been  at 
the  first  interdicted  or  ostracized,  largely  because  of  ex¬ 
ternal  habiliments,  rather  than  on  account  of  internal 
weakness.  Whether  the  modem  doctrine  of  the  finite  God 
belongs  in  this  class  is  before  us  for  decision.  We  have 
no  inclination  to  fling  into  the  ragbag  what  should  be 
sent  to  the  tailorshop.  But  novelty  is  so  much  the  rule 
in  theological  circles  that  when  some  migrant  theory  seeks 
landing  and  lodging,  we  feel  inclined  to  turn  customs 
inspector,  and  examine  the  baggage  of  the  unnaturalized 
for  alien  complications. 

Those  who  advocate  a  modification  of  the  traditional 
view  of  God’s  attributes  point  us  to  the  fact  that  many 
historic  doctrines  have  been  redefined.  They  claim  that 
if  restatement  has  been  found  necessary  and  acceptable 
in  other  items,  why  may  it  not  be  the  same  in  the  case 
of  theism.  We  cheerfully  admit  that  a  restatement  to 
bring  truth  nearer  to  the  understanding  and  needs  of  the 
age  is  not  only  permissible  but  even  obligatory.  We  should 
take  our  creeds  out  of  the  safety  deposit  vaults  and  put 
them  to  work.  And,  given  a  chance,  if  they  do  not  work, 
they  should  be  sent  to  the  hospital  for  a  major  operation. 
However,  the  eagerness  of  professional  surgeons  does 
not  always  justify  the  use  of  the  knife. 

While  attempting  no  genetic  account  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  finite  God,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  mention  a  few 
of  the  many  thinkers  who  have  entertained  this  view. 
The  most  prevalent  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  modem 
origin  of  the  doctrine  was  in  John  Stuart  Mill,  although 
some  carry  the  beginning  back  to  David  Hume.  Others 
whose  names  add  weight  are  Horace  Bushnell,  F.  H. 
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Bradley,  Canon  Rashdall,  Mr.  Howison,  Prof.  William 
James,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  F.  C.  H.  Schiller,  and  very  recently 
H.  G.  Wells. 

Prof.  W.  K.  Wright,  in  a  somewhat  moderate  way  in 
his  Students  Philosophy  of  Religion,  and  Prof.  C.  A. 
Beckwith  in  The  Idea  of  God.  (Both  of  these  books  were 
published  late  last  fall.) 

Pres.  Hough’s  Productive  Beliefs  (Cole  Lectures  for 
1919)  should  in  the  main  be  counted  on  this  side.  Some 
of  these  writers  are  most  stimulating  and  their  books 
well  worth  reading. 

Of  course,  all  names  in  the  list  of  supporters  are  not 
equally  impressive.  We  cannot  take  the  estimate  of 
Mr.  Wells  very  seriously,  for  he  is  notorious  in  the  earth 
for  his  discounting  of  all  kinds  of  accepted  values.  You 
will  recall  that  he  finds  it  impossible  to  appraise  the 
Washington  Monument  in  more  complimentary  phrases 
than  “an  idiotic  colossal  obelisk.”  Mr.  Wells  specializes 
in  labels  which  are  libels. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  undertaking  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  conception  of  God  are  given  by  Beckwith  thus 
{Idea  of  God,  p.  7ff) :  We  have  no  evidence  that  the 
world  had  a  beginning,  but  rather  that  certain  principles 
are  eternally  existent  and  that  development  has  come 
by  resident  laws.  Evil  exists,  but  as  its  origin  must  be 
put  out  of  God’s  reach,  its  abolition  is  impossible.  Per¬ 
sonality  and  social  phases,  it  is  claimed,  limit  God’s  power. 
We  are  further  encouraged  to  proceed  with  revision  be¬ 
cause  the  Scriptures  do  not  give  a  final  view  of  God,  but 
each  generation  is  left  to  develop  a  sufficient  idea  of  its 
own.  This  course,  it  is  affirmed,  is  suggested  by  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  illustrated  by  the  procedure  of  the  Apostles 
and  church  fathers.  Additional  warrant  is  derived  from 
the  relocation  of  authority  in  inner  and  rational  sanctions 
as  opposed  to  those  that  are  external. 

The  outline  of  the  present  discussion  is  as  follows: 
First,  We  shall  state  and  consider  objections  that  are 
offered  to  the  traditional  theism.  Second,  Considerations 
favoring  the  belief  in  a  limited  God  will  be  given.  Third, 
Arguments  against  the  limitation  idea  will  be  set  forth. 
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Finally,  The  case  will  be  stated  in  favor  of  the  historic 
doctrine  of  an  infinite  God. 


I 

The  objections  to  traditional  theism  are  at  least  eight 
in  number.  These  we  will  cover  briefiy,  attempting  to 
show  their  defects  as  they  are  mentioned. 

(1)  It  is  said  that  tracing  the  origin  of  theistic  con¬ 
ceptions  to  reason,  often  styled  intuitionism,  or  to  revela¬ 
tion,  overlooks  the  historical  development  of  man  which 
has  shaped  his  religious  ideas  (Beckwith,  The  Idea  of 
God,  p.  16).  This  objection  is  logically  defective  in  that 
it  proposes  to  refer  a  question  of  origin  to  a  subsequent 
process  for  validification.  But  the  terms  of  historic  de¬ 
velopment  pertain  merely  to  generic  description  not  to 
genetic  explanation.  This  ancient  error  seems  to  have 
renewed  vitality  in  our  day. 

(2)  It  is  said  again  that  the  old  theism  failed  to  tell 
us  what  God  did  before  he  did  anything,  ere  “creation” 
began.  An  eternity  of  idleness  is  intolerable. 

Embarrassing  as  this  question  is  to  one  who  professes 
to  know  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge,  it  cannot  be 
more  difficult  than  is  the  following  one  for  that  same 
champion  of  finitude :  What  started  the  finite  God  and 
the  world  on  their  joint  career  of  experience?  Have  we 
an  uncreated  world  of  elements  endlessly  synchronous 
with  God?  What  mediates  this  dualism?  If,  however, 
our  temporalist  friend  insists  on  an  answer  to  his  ques¬ 
tion,  we  can  but  reply  according  to  his  folly  and  suggest 
that  there  are  55,000,000  stars  of  the  first  seventeen 
magnitudes ;  if  each  star  be  a  sun  with  tributary  bodies, 
after  the  manner  of  our  solar  system,  and  a  week  be 
allotted  for  the  creation  of  each,  it  might  profitably  occupy 
over  1,000,000  years.  And  if  it  be  true  that  there  are 
at  least  25  times  that  many  stars  of  all  magnitudes,  it 
would  help  fill  out  the  schedule  of  divine  activity  for  a 
short  time.  This  question  seems  to  emanate  from  the 
neurotic  occidental  demand  that  there  shall  be  always 
‘“something  doing,”  with  no  unintelligible  awkward 
pauses.  If  this  restless  demand  be  otherwise  insatiate. 
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then  let  its  devotee  depict  his  God  striding  forever 
through  endless  space  sowing  the  ether  with  stellar  splen¬ 
dor, — ^he  surely  might  be  less  profitably  employed ! 

(3)  The  statement  is  made  that  the  traditional  idea 
of  God  is  a  derivation  from  Greek  metaphysics  applied  to 
Semitic  conceptions. 

Well,  if  this  be  true,  matters  could  certainly  be  worse. 
If  it  should  turn  out  that  this  conception  is  valid,  it  will 
not  alter  the  case  to  discuss  its  origin.  And,  if  it  should 
be  found  invalid,  no  origin  could  give  it  life.  We  may, 
therefore,  pass  to  the  next  objection. 

(4)  It  is  claimed  that  the  old  idea  of  God  omits  the 
humanization  of  modern  Christology.  That  in  the  new 
Christocentric  theology  God  is  translated  into  the  intelli¬ 
gible  terms  of  human  life,  but  the  older  interpretation 
left  him  in  the  unapproachable  aloofness  of  Absolutism. 

We  have  no  desire  to  champion  the  abstract  monotheism 
of  Judaism  remembering  that  it  was  this  inflexible  notion 
which  laid  the  ground  for  the  earliest  doctrinal  contro¬ 
versies.  Frankly,  we  believe  that  the  traditional  theology 
has  not  been  sufficiently  Christocentric.  And  yet,  we  do 
not  want  a  God  whose  deity  disappears  in  a  more  phenom¬ 
enal  humanity,  nor  could  we  accept  a  Savior  whose  hu¬ 
manity  vanishes  into  invisible  deity.  Furthermore,  the 
conception  of  the  kenosis  of  a  limited  God  strikes  me  as 
a  rather  unmanageable  idea.  The  modernist  will  doubt¬ 
less  rejoin  that  the  kenosis  is  an  unhistoric  figment  of 
New  Testament  theology,  and  that  the  one  inclusive  re¬ 
duction  of  God  to  humanness  will  suffice.  But  we  are  not 
prepared  to  accept  the  loss  of  some  of  the  finest  areas 
of  soteric  truth  within  the  whole  realm  of  the  divine 
achievement.  The  kenosis  is  a  genuine  enhancement  of 
the  worthfulness  and  worthiness  of  Christ’s  work. 

(5)  It  is  objected  that  the  Infinite  God  is  mechanical, 
arbitrary,  autocratic,  and  not  conformable  to  facts  and 
ethical  ideals.  God,  it  is  claimed,  need  not  be  made  re- 

*  sponsible  for  creation  in  order  to  bring  salvation  to  the 
world,  salvation  being  defined  as  the  creation  and  conser¬ 
vation  of  personal  values  (Beckwith,  pp.  121,  123). 

The  gist  of  this  objection  seems  to  be  that  God  has  done 
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things  in  his  own  way  and  that  his  reduction  to  human 
measurements  is  difficult.  This  has  ever  been  the  historic 
protest  of  the  avowed  atheist  and  religious  Bolshevist 
since  the  dawn  of  human  insurgency  and  we  are  not  deeply 
impressed  with  its  more  recent  endorsement.  That  God 
has  done  things  according  to  the  pleasure  of  his  righteous 
will  is  not  a  serious  defect.  Furthermore,  when  God’s 
timeless  counsels  were  formulated  the  learned  men  of 
the  twentieth  century  had  not  yet  put  in  an  appearance 
and  consequently  could  not  be  consulted !  Bound  up  with 
this  objection  is  a  redacted  version  of  the  redemptive 
process  expressed  in  a  definition  of  salvation.  While  the 
elimination  of  God  as  original  Creator  is  no  doubt  im¬ 
pulsed  by  the  desire  to  clear  the  problem  of  the  origin  of 
evil,  we  are  not  disposed  to  relieve  God  of  appropriate 
and  necessary  connection  with  the  origin  of  things.  Of 
this,  more  later. 

(6)  It  is  further  affirmed  that  postulating  the  infinity 
of  God  leaves  unsolved  the  problem  of  evil,  as  hinted 
above  (Wright,  p.  372).  But  does  not  the  professional 
solution  of  the  difficulty  through  making  God  finite  un¬ 
solve  the  origin  of  good?  In  remaking  God  so  that  he 
could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  beginning  of  evil, 
he  is  equally  disqualified  for  initiating  good. 

(7)  Perhaps  the  strongest  objection  to  the  Infinite 
God  is  in  the  alleged  inconceivability  of  the  idea.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  Absolute  or  Infinite  is  not  rationalizable 
and  that  making  such  a  reduction  entails  antinomies  in 
Christology,  Cosmology,  and  probably  in  Psychology.  But 
we  have  no  right  to  base  denial  on  our  inability  to  think. 
Those  empiricistic  thinkers  who  identify  creation  with 
discovery,  as,  for  example,  in  the  matter  of  the  moral 
order,  hypostatize  their  own  limitation.  They  assume 
that  their  inability  to  think  something  proves  that  the 
thing  is  not.  Thus  stated  it  sounds  about  as  rational  as 
would  be  a  modern  revival  of  Ptolemaic  science,  for  that, 
too,  rested  upon  similar  limitations. 

(8)  Finally  it  is  objected  that  the  Infinite  God  re-  , 
duces  the  values  of  religion.  “Religious  experience  and 
divine  personality  are  two  necessary  poles  of  thought. 
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But  personality  and  the  infinite  appear  to  be  irrecon¬ 
cilable”  (Beckwith,  210).  In  essence  this  objection  may 
be  reduced  to  the  one  just  preceding.  It  makes  the  limit 
of  human  understanding  the  limit  of  reality.  In  bald 
statement  it  carries  its  own  refutation. 

II 

While  in  the  presentation  of  the  foregoing  points  the 
case  in  favor  of  the  finite  God  is  indirectly  set  forth,  we 
shall  do  well  to  examine  more  closely  into  the  claims  made 
for  this  doctrine. 

It  is  in  brief  that  human  responsibility,  the  existence 
of  evil,  the  wearisome  puzzle  of  unintelligible  realities — 
these  are  best  met  by  assuming  that  the  unifying  power 
is  a  limited  superhuman  spirit.  God  is  the  president  of 
a  democracy  of  selves,  more  or  less  incorrigible,  and  seeks 
to  reduce  to  order  the  uncosmic  world.  It  is  affirmed  that 
the  limited  God  may  be  inferred  from  temporalism.  “If 
God  actively  participates  in  history,  if  He  lives  and  ener¬ 
gizes  in  time,  does  He  not  grow?  And  if  He  grows,  is 
He  not  always  imperfect?”  It  is  further  said  that  if 
absolute  perfection  be  anywhere  an  actuality,  growth  and 
struggle  cease  to  be  real,  and  the  total  career  of  all  finite 
personalities  becomes  meaningless.  But  God,  it  is  claimed, 
is  battling  away  against  the  odds  of  nature  and  unfriendly 
men,  hoping  by  continued  experiment  to  discover  how 
he  may  best  bring  the  world  to  goodness.  “There  must 
be  change  or  growth  in  God’s  experience  or  intuitive  con¬ 
sciousness  of  His  world,  if  life  and  history  have  any  mean¬ 
ing”  {Field  of  Philosophy,  469).  “The  only  God  who  can 
speak  with  compulsion  to  our  time  ...  is  a  God  who 
knows  moral  adventure  as  a  personal  experience.  He 
must  be  a  moral  adventurer,  too”  (Hough,  Productive 
Beliefs,  28).  “His  menial  services  are  needed  in  the  dust 
of  our  human  trials,  even  more  than  his  dignity  is  needed 
in  the  empyrean”  (James,  Pragmatism).  Beckwith 
speaks  of  the  need  to  make  God  real,  to  democratize  Him 
(p.31). 

It  is  also  urged  that  Scripture  sustains  the  view  of  God 
as  limited.  He  is  represented  as  finite  in  both  Old  and 
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New  Testaments,  just  as  in  Greek  Philosophy,  according 
to  this  claim. 

The  modern  intolerance  of  paradoxes  is  sorry  indica¬ 
tion  of  profundity.  The  greatest  thinkers  in  all  ages 
have  allowed  paradoxes  to  stand.  They  suspend  judg¬ 
ment  at  the  point  where  reconciliation  is  impossible.  But 
the  modernist  in  dealing  with  the  question  before  us  sets 
up  his  objections  at  every  point  where  an  antithesis  can 
be  found.  He  would  give  fuller  proof  of  his  ministry  if 
he  should  leave  the  antipodal  statements  alone  in  their 
glory.  This,  however,  is  not  the  w’ay  of  the  rationalist. 
We  are  reminded  of  the  parody,  “An  honest  God  is  the 
noblest  work  of  man.”  But  the  finite  God  may  or  may  not 
be  honest.  In  fact  he  will  need  to  be  all  things  to  all 
men,  and  will  come  perilously  near  to  being  not  much  of 
anything  to  anybody. 

The  limited  God  is  aptly  sketched  by  the  lines  of  Pope, 
originally  intended  to  describe  man: 

“Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  to  all. 

Sole  judge  of  truth,  in  endless  error  hurled 
The  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world.” 

The  finitized  theology  is  a  near-comic  supplement  to  the 
fictitious  pluralism  of  errant  savants.  Deny  the  infini¬ 
tude  of  God  and  you  have  taken  away  the  transcendent 
life  which  is  the  first  term  in  the  attitude  which  men — 
both  saint  and  sinner — assume  in  the  divine  presence. 

When  we  inspect  the  notion  of  God  held  by  some  who 
advocate  the  divine  finitude  to  the  effect  that  he  is  incar¬ 
nated  in  an  ever  advancing  humanity  which  gradually, 
by  increased  rationality,  overcomes  evil,  we  wonder  what 
explanation  they  will  give  for  God’s  origin.  If  he  be  ex¬ 
clusively  immanental,  cosmically  coeval,  and  without 
extrasocial  expression,  the  handbreadth  of  human  ex¬ 
perience  would  summarily  compass  the  divine  as  well. 

The  socialization  of  God,  with  its  implied  limitation, 
is  motived  in  part  by  a  desire  to  evade  the  “pawn  theory” 
of  external  providence.  But  the  weakness  of  it  is  that 
while  it  gets  somewhat  rid  of  the  human  pawn,  it  reaches 
the  greater  embarrassment  of  a  divine  pawn.  To  accept 
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the  bludgeonings  of  fate  with  unbowed  head  without 
doubt  would  test  most  acidly  the  self-faith  and  Stoical 
apathy  of  a  finite  deity. 

The  theory  of  a  finite  God  seriously  affects  the  doctrines 
of  sin,  of  redemption,  of  inspiration,  and  of  regeneration. 
To  say  that  God’s  power,  while  limited,  is  sufficient  to 
produce  results  implied  in  these  phrases  is  assuming  a 
knowledge  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  regarding 
the  claimed  limitation  which  would  seem  to  put  its  pos¬ 
sessor  beyond  the  need  of  any  divine  help,  at  least  at  the 
hands  of  a  cosmic  tinker  whose  only  perfection  lies  in 
his  being  on  the  road  to  somewhere. 

Sin,  thus  viewed,  means  that  man  is  so  much  the  worse 
for  every  mistake  made,  and  so  much  the  better  for  every 
right  act.  But  that  the  ultimate  character  of  both  these 
kinds  of  action  depends  for  final  classification  upon  an 
ultimate  Being  cannot  be  fairly  concluded  if  that  Being 
is  after  all  not  ultimate,  but  a  plodding  experimenter 
who  blunders  as  do  we,  only  on  a  vaster  scale. 

Ill 

Professor  J.  A.  Leighton  states  the  case  against  the 
idea  of  a  finite  God:  He  says  the  view  is  logically  de¬ 
fective  and  fails  to  solve  the  moral  difficulties  which  are 
among  the  chief  motives  for  taking  it  up.  “Its  moral 
world  is — God  and  Company  with  assets  and  liabilities 
limited.”  If  we  accept  any  sort  of  pluralism,  we  have 
no  grounds  for  idealism  nor  even  for  theism.  “The  only 
cogent  and  dependable  form  of  idealism  or  theism  is 
monistic  or  cosmical ;  the  unity  of  the  universe  is  grounded 
in  the  all-sustaining  mind  or  will-reason.”  Pluralism  in 
reality  gives  us  a  God  “with  limited  assets  and  unlimited 
liabilities.”  If  we  make  evil  an  eternal  principle,  “by 
what  right  does  the  personal  idealist  assume  that  its 
power  can  and  will  surely  be  permanently  reduced  by  the 
synergistic  efforts  of  God  and  man?”  There  would  re¬ 
main  no  ground  of  faith  in  progress.  Prof.  Leighton 
says:  “Some  of  the  motives  of  personalistic  pluralism, 
and  connected  forms  of  so-called  humanism  and  prag¬ 
matism  are  the  consequences  of  an  unhealthy  preoccupa- 
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tion  with  the  all-too-human,  with  the  small  change  and 
parochialism,  which  lays  undue  stress  on  the  accidents, 
freaks,  ephemeralities  of  human  life,  and  fusses  over 
these  things  with  exaggerated  emphasis.  Instead  we 
should  stay  ourselves  by  keeping  company  with  the  uni¬ 
versal  and  stable  and  orderly  in  nature  and  the  historic 
world.” 

“Indeed,  personalistic  pluralism  is  in  a  state  of  un¬ 
stable  equilibrium.  It  must  either  go  over  to  absolutism 
in  some  form,  or  admit  that  its  God  is  neither  the  Creator 
nor  governor  of  things,  but  only  a  somewhat  superhuman 
product,  like  man,  of  the  anarchical  flux  of  reality.  .  .  . 
But  one  does  not  care  to  worship  even  a  superhuman 
product  of  the  vortical  flux.”  God  must  be  either  “the 
sovereign  spirit  of  the  whole  universe,”  or  “only  a  con¬ 
ditioned  part  thereof.”  “He  cannot  be  both”  {The  Field 
of  Philosophy,  421-5). 

We  must  repudiate  utterly  the  notion  of  a  time-con¬ 
ditioned  God.  God  is  not  in  time,  all  times  are  in  Him. 
God’s  acts  are  eternally  timeless,  but  their  dramatization 
for  human  intelligence  brings  them  into  the  time  order 
since  all  events  knowable  to  man  are  timed.  The  timing 
function  of  human  perception  and  conception  must  be 
rigidly  confined  to  the  phenomena.  If  you  add  the  tem¬ 
poral  augment  to  God,  you  make  Him  secondary,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  a  like  process  performed  upon  a  Greek 
verb,  and  incidentally  exclude  Him  from  the  imperative 
mood. 

IV 

And  now,  finally,  within  the  limits  at  our  command, 
we  will  attempt  to  state  defensively  the  doctrine  of  the 
Infinite  God. 

First,  that  God  is  infinite  seems  to  be  implied  in  both 
the  revelatory  scheme  in  itself,  and  the  functions  of  God 
as  thus  made  known.  In  the  interpretation  of  God  given 
by  Jesus,  the  most  authoritative  source  available,  admit¬ 
ted  at  almost  face  value  even  by  the  modernist,  there  is 
no  hint  of  a  conditioned  God.  The  discourses,  parables 
and  prayers  of  Jesus  assume  that  Omnipotent  Sovereignty 
rules  the  world.  If  Jesus  could  say  “All  power  is  given 
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unto  Me,”  what  less  than  Infinite  Power  could  give  “all 
power”  to  another? 

The  Logos  idea,  the  whole  mediatorial  range  of  con¬ 
ceptions,  all  legitimate  anthropomorphic  terms,  both  Bib¬ 
lical  and  otherwise,  point  backward  and  upward  to  a 
Being  whose  perfections  are  so  immeasurable  that  these 
devices  are  necessary  as  rational  aids.  A  finite  God  could 
get  along  without  a  Logos  or  any  mediating  agent,  and 
would  be  initially  so  anthropomorphic  that  analogy  would 
melt  into  sameness.  The  finite  God  is  represented  as 
needing  no  mediator.  This  is  achieved  by  cancelling  tran¬ 
scendence.  But,  both  logically  and  actually,  immanence 
implies  transcendence.  The  only  reason  why  for  any 
other  than  considerations  of  crassest  utility  there  is  a  need 
for  a  God  who  fraternizes  with  man  in  his  daily  strife 
is  that  thus  He  becomes  intelligible.  This,  if  it  has  any 
worthy  meaning,  signifies  that  God  in  His  complete  reality 
is  transcendent.  Only  the  transcendent  needs  such  labori¬ 
ous  and  elaborate  translation.  A  merely  superhuman 
deity  of  limited  dimensions  could  surely  come  close  to 
man  without  intervening  term. 

Immanence  as  an  a  posteriori  fact  points  infallibly 
to  transcendence  as  an  a  priori  factor.  God  as  a  known 
involves  God  as  an  unknown.  The  tasks  which  God  must 
perform  give  concrete  clue  to  his  character.  In  knowl¬ 
edge  there  is  necessity  that  God  have  infallible  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  past,  for  otherwise  he  could  follow  no  poli¬ 
cies,  award  no  punishments,  compensate  none  who  are 
faithful;  he  must  also  have  exhaustive  apprehension  of 
all  that  is  now  transpiring,  his  perceptions  must  be  con¬ 
temporary  with  every  “now”  of  every  human  experience ; 
and  unless  failure  is  to  be  the  outcome,  God  must  have 
insight  into  the  future.  All  these  items  of  knowledge 
must  be  his  if  God  is  to  function  efficiently. 

Parallel  to  God’s  knowledge  is  his  power  which  must 
in  like  manner  far  overstep  finite  boundaries.  Opposing 
forces  must  never  be  able  to  call  a  “checkmate”  on  God. 
The  only  hope  for  the  world  to  succeed  lies  in  the  success 
of  God’s  plan.  If  God’s  jurisdiction  over  the  universe  be 
limited  the  results  would  be  appalling.  To  illustrate. 
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think  it  in  the  astronomical  domain.  In  such  a  case  there 
could  be  vast  ultrastellar  islands,  decillions  of  light-years 
in  diameter  ruled  over  by  some  imperious  Wotan  whose 
ambition  will  sometime  lead  to  the  annexation  of  our  uni¬ 
verse  and  the  reduction  of  us  and  our  God  to  vassalage. 
A  finite  God  should  carry  accident  insurance. 

Objection  to  the  doctrine  of  an  infinite  God  deriving 
from  the  nature  of  personality  is  due  to  the  limitations 
of  personality  as  we  know  it.  The  process  by  which  we 
get  rid  of  these  limitations  appears  to  be  but  verbal.  We 
can  use  the  phrase  “infinite  personality,”  but  the  answer¬ 
ing  concept  seems  to  be  as  far  away  as  the  “ding  an  sich” 
of  Kant. 

But,  after  all,  the  difficulty  to  which  we  have  just  re¬ 
ferred  may  result  from  a  metathesis  of  elements.  Instead 
of  assuming  the  propriety  of  measuring  God  by  human 
personality,  it  may  be  that  human  personality  should  be 
measured  by  the  divine.  We  recall  the  position  of  Her¬ 
man  Lotze  to  the  effect  that  God  alone  can  be  the  true 
personality.  Such  a  view  may  be  extreme,  but  it  suggests 
that  the  conclusion  to  the  incompatibility  of  personality 
with  deity  rests  on  too  slender  basis.  Enlarge  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  personality  to  agree  with  extra-human  cos¬ 
mic  facts  and  any  novice  can  combine  it  with  infinite 
deity. 

Only  a  personality  could  in  any  proper  sense  become 
incarnate,  and  only  an  infinite  person  could  have  in  ade¬ 
quate  measure  both  ample  motive  and  purpose-directed 
need  for  an  incarnation.  Both  personality  and  infinity 
are  integrated  predicates  of  deity,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  at  variance  with  each  other. 

But  the  need  for  an  infinite  God  appears  to  be  all  the 
greater  because  of  the  very  limits  upon  personality  as 
we  know  it.  Fullness  of  life  is  an  ever  sought  and  never 
reached  human  goal.  As  the  summum  boniim  of  human 
aspiration  it  both  lacks  explanation  of  origin,  and  insist¬ 
ence  of  appeal  if  we  take  away  the  eternal  pull-from-the- 
top,  the  irresistible  lure  of  the  life  in  which  all  fullness 
dwells,  whose  dateless  realization  of  all  ideals  points  the 
way  for  human  effort.  Apart  from  the  acceptance  of  a 
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perfect  personality  the  fragmentariness  of  human  life 
could  not  be  sensed,  for  the  verdict  of  imperfection  im¬ 
plies  the  norm  of  perfection.  A  barely  “melioristic  uni¬ 
verse”  could  not  be  guaranteed  by  a  merely  melioristic 
deity. 

The  charge  will  be  made  that  the  doctrine  of  an  infinite 
God  is  but  a  logical  phrase,  a  bodiless  concept,  an  un- 
verifiable  hypothesis.  We  may  retort  that  it  is  not  more 
so  than  is  the  opposing  doctrine  of  a  limited  God.  Again, 
it  will  then  be  said  that  we  should  prefer  the  view  which 
is  more  easily  rationalizable,  more  amenable  to  our  normal 
processes  of  thought.  But  to  that  our  rejoinder  is  that 
we  are  seeking  truth,  not  mental  easement  by  accepting 
the  easiest  road.  Whether  the  idea  of  an  infinite  God  is 
more  difficult  than  the  idea  of  a  finite  God  is  not  the 
question.  Whether  we  can  or  cannot  think  our  way 
through  the  mazes  of  any  philosopheme  may  determine 
whether  we  are  eligible  to  the  Victorian  Society,  but  is 
not  competent  evidence  of  the  eligibility  of  the  doctrine 
to  the  elect  universe  of  truth.  Again  and  again,  in  the 
history  of  intellectual  progress,  ideas  disallowed  of  critical 
or  timid  minds,  in  the  curious  reversals  of  fate,  have  be¬ 
come  the  head  of  the  comer. 

The  problem  of  how  to  think  God  is  sometimes  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  his  attributes,  and  some  conclude  that 
we  save  God  from  embarrassment  by  introducing  limita¬ 
tive  features.  Says  Pres.  Hough,  “When  we  allow  God 
to  be  caught  in  the  chains  of  his  own  attributes,  we  have 
really  become  the  victims  of  our  own  words”  {Productive 
Beliefs,  p.  32).  But  when  we  put  God  into  the  empiric 
stream  of  causal  affairs,  have  we  not  caught  him  in  the 
chains  of  our  own  attributes  and  made  him  the  victim  of 
our  phenomenal  terminology?  The  superbly  human  as¬ 
pects  of  the  Everlasting  Father  qualify  his  absoluteness, 
not  by  way  of  denial,  but  rather  by  addition. 

If  we  are  not  too  insistent  on  solving  all  contradic¬ 
tions,  we  will  find  some  very  rich  areas  of  truth.  The 
practical  motive  may  properly  be  assigned  great  weight 
in  such  problems.  And  the  practical  side  of  this  doctrine 
in  its  simplest  form  is  this:  Man  should  meet  God  at 
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every  actual  and  possible  turn  in  the  world,  and  this  can 
be  only  if  God  is  there  to  be  met.  Whether  we,  agreeing 
with  Prof.  Royce,  regard  the  unity  of  the  world  as  taking 
up  into  itself  even  its  own  discords,  as  the  strident  notes 
of  a  symphony  resolve  into  harmony,  thus  absorbing  the 
evil  element, — this  is  unessential,  but  the  vital  fact  is 
that  unless  the  victory  for  righteousness  is  initially  won 
in  the  divine  purpose  and  confidence  there  can  be  no  vic¬ 
tory.  “His  truth  is  marching  on”  because  God  himself 
is  the  eternal  essence  of  victory. 

The  doctrine  of  an  infinite  God  is  further  sustained 
by  the  intimations  contained  in  other  conceptions. 

The  perfection  of  God  would  be  shorn  of  meaning  if  the 
aspect  of  infinity  be  cancelled.  While  accepted  by  some, 
this  limitation  is  subversive  of  the  moral  order  because 
ultimate  sanctions  would  be  gone  and  the  norms  of  con¬ 
duct  derived  only  from  temporal  sources. 

Nature  also  as  a  developmental  scheme  calls  for  the 
infinite.  Someone  may  ask,  “Are  not  the  factors  to  be 
controlled  limited  in  number?”  If  so,  what  need  of  an 
unlimited  agency  in  charge?”  But,  we  do  not  know 
that  the  factors  are  less  than  infinite  in  number.  The 
whole  of  material  reality  has  not  yet  been  measured,  and 
even  if  it  could  be,  that  would  not  settle  the  questions 
of  the  innumerable  parts  and  still  more  uncountable  pos¬ 
sible  combinations  of  parts. 

And,  further,  the  permanence  of  the  cosmic  factors, 
especially  the  personal,  gives  a  “genuine  clew  to  an  ulti¬ 
mate  principle  of  permanence  in  change”  called  by  Royce 
“axiological  eternity.”  These  words  would  be  as  “sound¬ 
ing  brass  and  clanging  symbol”  if  the  conception  were 
not  crowned  with  the  identifying  linkage  with  the  in¬ 
finite  person  of  God. 

The  theist  feels  the  need  of  reinforcing  his  rational 
proofs,  which  are^open  to  attack  at  a  number  of  points, 
by  setting  up  the  plausibility  of  an  Infinite  in  the  world 
on  the  strength  of  the  fact  that  there  are  several  kinds 
of  accepted  infinity.  These  are,  first  that  which  has 
reference  to  the  indefinitely  great;  second,  the  perfect, 
or  self-complete ;  third,  the  unlimited;  and  fourth,  the 
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“new  infinite”  of  number  series  (from  Leighton,  Man 
and  the  Cosmos,  480-482).  These  infinities  which  are  in 
actual  use,  should  keep  the  apologist  from  feeling  that 
he  has  a  weak  case. 

Then  there  is  a  positive  value  for  faith  in  the  infinite 
conception  not  elsewhere  discoverable.  The  advantage 
to  faith  is  two-fold:  It  has  an  enlarged  scope,  because 
there  is  more  to  be  laid  hold  of  than  in  case  of  finite  con¬ 
ceptions;  and  it  meets  an  increased  need,  because  the 
rational  encounters  severe  limits  in  seeking  to  enter  the 
field.  Again,  in  its  connections  with  social  needs  and 
processes,  both  with  reference  to  the  things  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  and  the  things  to  be  provided  against,  the  In¬ 
finite  God  alone  can  meet  the  demand.  He  is  capable  of 
complete  democratization,  for  he  continues  constantly 
adequate  to  an  ever  growing  social  order  which  can  never 
catch  up  with  him.  Any  other  interpretation  lacks  ampli¬ 
tude.  To  account  for  social  integration  there  is  needed 
a  causality  which  transcends  both  corporeally  and  tem¬ 
porally  the  series  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Christian  Sociology  is  not  a  matter  of  statistics  or 
graphs  or  census  sheets.  It  is  fundamentally  concerned 
with  a  point  of  view,  viz.:  measuring  and  interpreting 
the  social  organism  in  terms  of  the  Christological  ideal. 
If  we  undertake  to  derive  our  metric  from  the  limited 
range  of  human  or  quasi-human  relationships  we  raise 
man’s  batting  average  but  classify  him  as  a  minor  leaguer. 
The  only  permanently  adequate  way  to  measure  social 
achievement  is  to  locate  the  calculus  higher  up.  The 
finitized  theology  is  axiologically  weak. 

The  modernist  democratization  of  God  leads  to  the  ex¬ 
tremist  view  that  the  group  spirit  may  be  equivalent  to 
God.  As  Prof.  Hocking  has  shown  by  the  argument  from 
dependence,  it  will  not  do  to  take  society  for  an  object 
of  worship,  “for  society  is  itself  dependent  on  worship” 
{Journal  of  Religion,  I,  494-6).  The  corrective  for  the 
trend  toward  social  pantheism  is  found  in  the  realization 
of  the  all-embracing,  incalculably  intricate  web  of  social 
experience,  whose  manifestations  in  civic,  economic. 
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aesthetic  and  religious  progress  hark  back  to  a  pre-exist¬ 
ent  factor. 

We  need  a  God  whose  morality  is  beyond  question.  The 
propriety  of  his  acts  cannot  be  put  on  the  tardy  a  pos¬ 
teriori  basis  of  human  conventions.  The  only  sufficient 
accrediting  of  divine  character  must  lie  within  the  circle 
of  its  own  potentialities.  To  claim  otherwise  admits  an 
irresolvable  ethical,  and  ultimately  cosmical,  dualism  from 
which  we  cannot  escape.  The  moral  argument  for  God’s 
existence  would  thus  be  lost.  Worse  than  that,  the  highest 
sanction  which  invests  with  efficiency  all  the  personal, 
social,  and  circumstantial  sanctions  would  be  gone.  If 
we  make  God  a  member  of  human  society  he  thus  becomes 
ethically  dependent  upon  human  standards.  His  morality 
becomes  conditional.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  man 
be  put  in  a  divinely  standardized  society,  human  morality 
thus  secures  an  axis  of  reference. 

If  any  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  empiric  idea  in  cosmic 
exegesis,  it  must  not  be  in  the  direction  of  imposing  limits 
on  God,  but  of  recognizing  the  limits  of  man.  For  every 
noble  goal  of  man  a  necessarily  limited  conception  of  an 
Infinite  God  vastly  surpasses  an  equally  limited  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  finite  God.  Of  the  limitation,  due  to  native  in¬ 
ability  to  conceive  adequately,  there  will  be  no  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  any  case,  the  only  question  being  whether  it  will 
have  a  big  enough  outline  to  begin  with,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  something  when  the  task  is  completed. 
Experience  has  already  sufficiently  tested  the  matter  and 
found  that  mankind  makes  no  progress  in  spiritual 
eugenics  by  fostering  bourgois  lares. 

All  essential  limitation  of  God  may  be  sufficiently  found 
in  the  trinitarian  interpretation  which  exhibits  God  as 
self-limitative.  The  working  of  this  limitative  principle 
is  expressed  within  the  deity,  but  also  in  his  relation  to 
the  cosmos.  This  is  a  true  principle  of  reductio  ad  pojm- 
lum.  None  other  is  needed. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  make  a  specific  use  of  analo¬ 
gies  from  pure  mathematics  nor  from  astronomy  with 
demonstrative  intent.  But  we  are  assured  that  “without 
infinity  there  could  be  no  science’’  (C.  J.  Keyser,  Maihe- 
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matical  Philosophy)  y  and  that  from  the  telescope  there 
comes  the  tidings  that  the  very  stars  in  their  courses 
fight  against  a  finite  God.  We  do  not  claim  that  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  Mathematics  and  the  Philosophy  of  Reli¬ 
gion  is  transliteral.  Some  able  thinkers  have  assumed 
this  to  the  detriment  of  their  systems.  While  asserting 
the  independence  of  Philosophy  from  the  method  of  Math¬ 
ematics,  we  fail  to  see  the  consistency  of  admitting  a 
fundamental  conceptioI^as  valid  for  the  one  while  denying 
the  validity  of  its  literal  counterpart  for  the  other.  In 
preference  to  the  mathematical  definition  of  infinity,  how¬ 
ever,  we  would  accept  the  metaphysical  definition  which 
says  infinity  is  absolute  perfection  or  self-completeness. 

“God  is  the  one  self-complete  being  who  includes  all 
forms  of  perfection.  He  has  an  inner  life  which  tran¬ 
scends  the  life  of  the  world.  .  .  .  The  imperfection  in  the 
world,  its  suffering  and  evil,  are  elements  in  the  divine 
plan”  (Leighton,  Man  and  the  Cosmos,  484). 

As  expressed  in  his  Son’s  gospel,  God  accompanies 
“every  generation  not  to  be  judged  by  it,  but  to  judge  it” 
(Hermann,  Eucken  and  Bergson,  204).  Even  if  the  di¬ 
vine  infinity  be  denied  as  a  predicate,  we  may  shift  the 
question  and  claim  that  it  is  infinity  as  subject,  not  as 
predicate,  that  we  are  defending.  This  is  a  logical  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  concepts  of  the  soul  and  immortality  which  can¬ 
not  be  demonstrated  in  the  abstract.  The  attack  seems 
to  be  wholly  upon  infinity  as  a  predicate.  But  we  claim 
that  to  say  “‘God  is  infinite”  is  an  analytic,  and  not  a 
synthetic  judgment. 

We  agree  with  Pres.  Houghton  of  Northwestern  when 
he  says,  “If  you  are  going  to  keep  Ethics  as  a  permanent 
part  of  the  life  of  man  you  must  keep  the  foundation  in 
an  assured  conviction  regarding  a  personal  and  righteous 
God.”  And,  in  common  with  Pres.  Hough  and  others,  we 
do  not  decry  but  welcome  the  enriching  thought  of  God 
as  a  participant,  provided  he  does  not  get  lost  in  the 
adventure.  For,  the  circumstantial  demands  upon  Provi¬ 
dence  are  terrific. 

The  ancient  commentary  on  the  Gallic  war  has  a  sen¬ 
tentious  phrase  which  literally  translates,  “For  Caesar 
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everything  had  to  be  done  all  at  once.”  The  words  applied 
to  that  famous  Roman  are  hyperbole,  but  if  changed  to 
read,  “For  God  everything  had  to  be  done  all  at  once” 
they  would  be  litotes.  The  more  complicated  the  situa¬ 
tion,  the  more  masterful  his  movement,  and  the  more 
complete  his  triumph, — ^though  to  human  understanding 
it  may  not  be  visible  until  long  after  the  crisis  has  passed. 
Were  every  civilized  people  and  every  organized  govern¬ 
ment  on  earth  to  muster  force  in  defiance  of  heaven,  to 
dismantle  the  fortress  of  Revelation  and  scuttle  the  deca¬ 
logue,  it  would  be  in  its  cumulative  demands  only  a  recre¬ 
ational  incident  in  divine  affairs  to  quell  the  insurrection 
and  assert  the  triune  sovereignty. 

Such  occurrences  are  not  imaginary,  they  are  historic. 
“Why  do  the  nations  rage,  and  the  people  imagine  a  vain 
thing?  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh.  The 
Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision.”  We  support  a  faith 
which  asserts  the  repetition  to  the  end  of  time  of  these 
divine  triumphs.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  “accepting  the 
universe”  if  we  accept  the  God  of  the  universe  as  infinite 
in  his  wisdom,  love,  and  truth. 

Beckwith  beautifully  abandons  his  finite  God  in  his 
final  paragraph.  He  quotes  Psa.  147:3-4, 

“He  healeth  the  broken  in  heart, 

He  bindeth  up  their  wounds. 

He  counteth  the  number  of  the  stars 
He  calleth  them  all  by  their  names.'* 

Then  proceeds:  “Only  that  Good  Will  could  heal  the 
broken  hearted  with  whom  lay  the  control  of  infinite 
worlds  of  space  and  time;  and  he  alone  would  be  worthy 
to  guide  the  universe  in  its  trackless  path  through  eter¬ 
nity  without  the  loss  of  a  single  shepherded  star  to  whom 
a  broken  heart  is  among  the  most  precious  of  all  values” 
(Idea  of  God,  335). 

Dr.  Leighton  has  characterized  religion  in  a  way  which 
makes  the  Infinite  God  inevitable.  “The  supreme  paradox 
of  the  religious  attitude  ...  is  that,  while  it  is  always 
historically  or  culturally  conditioned,  it  is  essentially 
faith  in  the  meta-historical  or  eternal  quality  of  the  values 
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which  it  sees  and  serves.  There  is  no  genuine  religious 
attitude,  whether  of  revealer,  prophet,  mystic,  or  hum¬ 
blest  worshiper,  that  does  not,  to  the  experient,  bear  the 
quality  of  lifting  his  soul  and  its  values  and  aspirations 
above  the  raging  torrent  of  time.  For  religion  is  essen¬ 
tially  concerned  with  God  as  the  perfect  embodiment  of 
the  supreme  values  of  life;  and  with  the  relation  of  the 
soul  of  the  individual  ...  to  a  Divine  Reality  in  which 
there  is  neither  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning  .  .  . 
Grod,  the  object  of  faith  and  worship,  transcends  and  in¬ 
cludes,  in  his  concrete  livingness,  the  true,  the  beautiful 
and  the  good,  which  are  partially  glimpsed,  served  and 
enjoyed  by  personal  spirits”  (Leighton,  Man  and  the 
Cosmos,  545,  560). 

Such  is  the  logical  necessity  for  the  Infinite  God  that 
even  the  champions  of  limitation  seem  to  have  put  a  relia¬ 
ble  Guarantor  back  of  the  whole  to  insure  the  proper  out¬ 
come.  It  is  practically  invoking  Infinitude.  Prof.  Hough, 
vigorous  defender  of  the  “adventurous  God,”  expounds 
one  aspect  of  his  character  under  the  caption,  “The  In¬ 
finite  Nearness  of  God.”  When  the  finite  interpretation 
has  served  its  supposed  purpose  in  handling  a  few  knotty 
problems,  the  discussion  elsewhere  glides  back  insensibly 
into  the  traditional  view. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  conclude  our  discussion 
with  the  remark  that  no  safe  arrival  can  be  guaranteed 
for  any  theological  expedition  which  rejects  the  classic 
paradigms  of  truth  in  favor  of  novelty  or  of  casuistic 
demand.  It  should  be  remembered  that  literally  scores 
of  such  doctrinaires  have  perished  along  the  path  of  the 
centuries,  or  shrunk  into  the  pitiful  obscurity  of  dessica- 
tion.  No  better  fate  can  await  world-supports  con¬ 
structed  of  earthly  stuff,  gods  made  to  order  according  to 
pragmatist’s  specifications,  deities  graven  into  the  image 
of  temporalist’s  options. 

We  know  what  Prof.  Drummond  says  to  be  true :  “How 
this  finite  and  this  infinite  are  brought  to  touch,  how  this 
invisible  will  of  God  is  brought  to  the  temporal  heart, 
must  ever  remain  unknown”  {The  Ideal  Life,  318).  And 
yet  we  do  know  that  the  unlocal  God  becomes  definitely 
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local  in  and  for  the  believing  heart.  We  know  that  he 
who  is  the  same  and  whose  years  shall  have  no  end 
(Psa.  102:27)  remembereth  that  we  are  but  dust.  We 
know  that  the  divine  mystery  kept  in  silence  through 
times  eternal  (Rom.  16:26)  at  the  last  of  these  days  con- 
summative  of  divine  purpose  and  expressive  of  human 
opportunity  has  been  spoken  forth  to  us  in  a  Son  through 
whom  he  made  the  ages.  We  know  that  while  from  ever¬ 
lasting  to  everlasting  he  is  God,  we  do  not  have  to  look 
backward  to  find  him.  He  is  historic,  but  also  trans¬ 
temporal.  We  know  that  the  divine  prescience  does  not 
make  him  an  idle  spectator.  His  interest  in  our  thoughts 
is  far  greater  because  he  knows  them  ere  we  think  them. 
We  are  assured  that  he  makes  the  wrath  of  man  even¬ 
tually  to  praise  him  because  the  world  is  so  constituted 
fundamentally  that  only  he  who  worketh  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  God  integrates  with  the  growing  order,  and  yet 
against  the  unwitting  fulcrumage  of  resistent  wills  God 
works  for  good. 

Divine  origination  demands  a  past  infinity, — ^whence 
historic  cosmology.  Divine  possession  demands  a  present 
infinity, — whence  current  social  science.  Divine  direction 
demands  a  future  infinity, — whence  predictive  teleology. 
And  these  three  infinities  are  one. 


THE  TREND  TOWARD  IDEALISM 

BY  ROBERT  SCOTT  CALDER, 

LINDENWOOD  COLLEGE,  MISSOURI 

To  SAY  that  our  modern  civilization  has  been  charac¬ 
terized  by  unprecedented  material  and  industrial  prog¬ 
ress  is  but  to  put  the  hallmark  of  realism  upon  it.  It 
has  been  a  practical  age  in  which  interest  has  centered  in 
things.  Both  head  and  hands  have  been  occupied  with 
the  world  of  sense;  the  scientist  with  his  test  tubes  and 
microscopes  and  telescopes,  the  laborer  in  smelting  plants 
or  factories.  Literature,  too,  and  education  and  art  have 
felt  the  realistic  spirit  and  responded  to  it.  The  sciences 
have  replaced  the  humanities.  The  greatest  intellectual 
activities  of  the  time  have  been  along  scientific  lines,  the 
study  of  nature,  and  of  man  as  a  part  of  nature. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  philosophical  concep¬ 
tions  of  such  a  period  would  partake  something  of  the 
same  color  and  tone.  In  an  age  when  commerce  rather 
than  culture  dominates  life,  when  the  physical  more  than 
the  spiritual  engages  men’s  thoughts,  when  matter  is 
regarded  as  more  ultimate  and  real  than  mind, — ^what  is 
all  this  but  materialistic  thinking  and  philosophy?  For 
it  does  not  look  beyond  experience  for  the  explanation  of 
experience.  It  assumes  that  nature  is  explained  when 
nature’s  operations  and  laws  of  action  are  discovered; 
that  by  reducing  matter  to  atoms  and  molecules  and  elec¬ 
trons  we  arrive  at  the  ultimate  nature  of  matter,  that 
we  reach  mind  and  consciousness  by  tracing  the  external 
physical  stimulus  along  the  nerve  tracks  through  the 
lower  to  the  higher  centres  of  the  nervous  system  to  a  cell 
in  the  cortex  of  the  brain.  There,  it  is  claimed,  because 
we  have  come  to  the  end  of  a  long  chain  of  physical 
links,  we  have  come  upon  thought,  knowledge,  love.  And 
these  mental,  moral  or  spiritual  concepts  or  feelings  are 
thus  shown,  it  is  assumed,  to  be  only  a  material  change, 
a  movement  or  activity,  that  is  muscular  or  chemical 
or  nervous  in  character. 

Pragmatism  and  Neo-realism  are  the  latest  attempts 
to  build  a  philosophy  upon  such  a  naturalistic  foundation. 
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Their  appeal  is  strong,  of  course,  to  the  practical,  com¬ 
mercial,  utilitarian,  sense  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
age,  but  they  fail  to  satisfy  our  deepest  thought  or  our 
profoundest  and  persistent  hopes.  They  may  modify, 
but  they  cannot  stem,  the  increasing  tide  of  idealistic 
tendencies. 

The  popular  verdict  of  the  last  century  would  seem  to 
be  in  favor  of  realism.  Reality  was  conceived  to  be  ma¬ 
terial  rather  than  spiritual,  external  and  not  inner.  That, 
at  least,  is  the  practical  pronouncement  of  the  age.  But 
there  is  another  side.  “Things  are  not  what  they  seem.” 
There  was  much  in  the  life  and  thought  of  the  last  hun¬ 
dred  years  and  more  that  was  essentially  idealistic.  Men 
have  not  been  wholly  engrossed  with  things  and  enam¬ 
oured  of  them.  Mind  has  not  been  totally  submerged  in 
matter,  and  conscious  thought  and  feeling  reduced  to 
movements  of  brain  molecules.  The  inner  life  of  the  spirit 
has  not  been  lost  during  the  long  journey  into  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world  of  experience.  The  philosophy  that  emerges 
out  of  the  scientific  research  and  realism  is  idealism  of 
some  form.  And  science  itself  has  contributed  substan¬ 
tially  to  this  result. 


I 

The  original  interpretation  of  the  scientific  search  for 
truth  in  the  external  world  was  idealistic.  This  new  de¬ 
parture  was  not  simply  a  reaction,  the  swing  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum  from  the  idealism  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the 
realism  of  the  nineteenth.  German  idealism,  beginning 
with  Kant  and  continued  in  his  followers,  especially 
Shelling  and  Hegel,  had  explored  the  realms  of  inner 
experience  and  had  attempted  to  explain  the  universe  on 
a  purely  rationalistic  basis.  It  was  inevitable  that  there 
should  be  a  return  to  the  external  world,  but  the  external 
world  that  was  returned  to  was  a  vastly  different  world 
because  of  the  sojourn  in  the  inner  world  of  experience. 
The  broad,  general,  rationalistic  conception  of  the  world 
which  idealism  had  built  up  was  now  to  be  sought  for 
and  confirmed  in  external  experience.  The  impulse  to 
scientific  investigation,  the  very  conception  of  the  nature 
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of  the  world  to  be  investigated  is  to  be  traced  back  to 
idealistic  thinking. 

II 

Moreover,  Science  itself  is  essentially  idealistic.  What 
is  science  but  the  search  for  mind  in  nature?  We  assume 
that  nature  is  orderly,  and  consistent.  These  are  spir¬ 
itual,  idealistic  qualities.  We  expect  to  find  intelligence 
in  nature,  and  we  find  nature  full  of  ideas,  ideals,  laws, 
goals.  It  is  the  discovery  of  these  that  makes  science. 
A  mere  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  nature  does  not  and 
cannot  of  itself  produce  a  science.  It  is  the  recognition 
of  mind,  intelligence,  rationality,  ideas,  principles,  laws, 
in  nature,  and  the  systematic  description  of  these  that 
constitute  a  science.  What  are  atoms,  the  ether  of  inter¬ 
stellar  space,  the  law  of  gravitation, — what  are  these 
but  rational,  idealistic  conceptions?  Mind  can  know  na¬ 
ture  because  mind  is  in  nature. 

The  idealistic  nature  of  science  is  evident  when  we 
think  of  science  as  the  discovery  of  universals.  Ex¬ 
perience,  observation,  experimentation,  all  forms  of  em¬ 
pirical  investigation  are  concerned  with  particulars,  and 
can  result  in  nothing  more  than  the  amassing  and  col¬ 
lecting  of  particular  facts.  Science  is  the  outcome  of 
such  a  procedure  only  when  the  mind  discovers  idealistic 
elements  in  those  facts, — universal,  necessary,  truths 
woven,  as  it  were,  in  and  out,  through  and  through  the 
whole  fabric  of  particular,  contingent  facts,  making  them 
a  rational,  harmonious  whole,  giving  ideal  unity  and 
meaning  to  an  otherwise  confused  mass.  In  other  words, 
when  mind  has  found  mind  in  nature,  when  external  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  itself  to  be  thoroughly  idealistic  in 
character,  then  and  only  then  do  we  have  science. 

The  unique  characteristic  of  modern  science,  that  dis¬ 
tinguishes  it  from  all  previous  attempts  to  study  nature, 
and  that  is  the  explanation  of  its  marvellous  achieve¬ 
ments,  is  rational  and  idealistic.  That  is  its  historical 
point  of  view,  its  conception  of  nature  as  a  growth,  a 
development.  Before,  nature  was  regarded  as  a  mechan¬ 
ism.  It  was  investigated  with  a  view  to  discover  the  laws 
that  govern  the  existing  relations  and  operations  of 
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nature’s  forces.  But  now,  since  Darwin’s  time  and  be¬ 
fore,  nature  is  conceived,  not  as  a  mechanism  only,  a 
perfect  machine,  but  as  a  process,  an  evolution.  The 
theory  of  evolution,  better  than  the  nature  of  science  in 
general,  illustrates  the  idealistic  temper  of  this  realistic 
movement.  For  the  evolutionary  conception  of  the  nature 
and  developing  process  of  the  external  world,  consid¬ 
ered  simply  as  an  hypothesis,  is  thoroughly  rationalistic 
and  idealistic.  Its  reduction  of  all  life  to  the  terms  of  a 
single  comprehensive  formula,  its  grand  grasp  of  the 
whole  universe  as  it  was  and  is  and  will  be,  in  one — 
shall  we  say? — sublime  thought,  its  comprehension  within 
one  supreme,  all-embracing  concept  not  only  all  the  almost 
infinitely  complex  powers  and  processes  of  nature  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  static  mechanism,  but  also  the  equally  infinite 
series  of  continuous  and  successive  changes  by  which  this 
present  orderly  mechanism  has  been  gradually  evolved, 
and  probably  will  be  merged  by  like  stages  into  other 
mechanisms  of  different  and  still  higher  orders, — what 
is  all  this  but  the  perfection  of  idealistic  thinking?  That 
such  thinking  does  find  its  counterpart  in  nature,  that 
mind  meets  mind  there,  and  the  outer  fits  into  the  cate¬ 
gories  of  the  inner  realm  of  experience, — does  not  this 
imply  that  both  are  essentially  of  the  same  stuff,  that 
ultimate  reality  is  not  to  be  found  in  things,  but  in  mind, 
that  the  final  explanation  of  life  and  experience  is  to  be 
looked  for,  not  in  any  dead,  inert,  lumpish  matter,  but  in 
living,  active,  conscious  mind  or  spirit? 

Ill 

The  very  perfection  of  science  as  developed  in  these 
days,  the  thoroughness  and  completeness  with  which 
modern  science  is  mastering  nature  and  prying  into  its 
secrets  and  revealing  its  inmost  structure  has  made  it 
more  and  more  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  mental,  the 
spiritual,  can  by  any  possibility  be  explained  in  terms 
of  the  material  or  physical.  The  scientific  conception 
of  the  constitution  of  matter  is  an  illustration.  The  terms 
that  have  been  successively  applied  to  the  lowest  unit  to 
which  matter  is  conceived  as  reducible  show  a  movement 
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toward  idealistic  concepts.  We  have  had  in  turn  mole¬ 
cules,  atoms,  ions,  electrons,  ether  whirls,  and  the  purely 
idealistic  conception  of  centres  of  force,  mathematical 
points  where  energy  is  manifested  or  exerted.  These  are 
idealistic  conceptions,  not  empirical  perceptions. 

IV 

Physiological  psychology  has  very  carefully  and  min¬ 
utely  examined  the  physical  basis  of  mind.  The  most 
intimate  relation  is  known  to  exist  between  the  mental 
activities  and  nervous  processes.  James  has  expressed 
it,  “no  psychosis  without  neurosis.”  Mental  functions, 
both  sensory  and  motor,  have  been  so  definitely  located  in 
the  cortex  of  the  brain  that  the  surgeon  knows  exactly 
where  to  relieve  the  congestion  when  any  sense  organ 
is  deranged  or  group  of  muscles  paralyzed.  The  higher 
and  purely  mental  activities  have  been  discovered  to  have 
their  special  locus  in  the  brain  as  well.  These  intellec¬ 
tual  centres,  however,  are  located  in  but  one  hemisphere ; 
and,  what  is  still  stranger,  that  one  may  be  either  the 
right  or  the  left,  depending  apparently  upon  which  hand 
was  used  first  and  most  in  infancy, — if  the  right  hand, 
the  left  hemisphere  is  thus  used  and  honored,  and  if  the 
left,  the  right  hemisphere.  This  indicates  that  the  men¬ 
tal  functions  are  not  congenital,  are  not  an  essential  part 
of  man’s  physical  inheritance,  as  the  sensory  and  motor 
functions  are,  which  have  their  inherited  seat  in  both 
hemispheres.  This  indicates — does  it  not? — that  these 
intellectual  functions  are  in  a  sense,  from  the  physical 
point  of  view,  at  least,  artificial,  or  acquired,  superim¬ 
posed  upon  the  brain  by  a  higher  power  or  personality, 
rather  than  a  natural,  inherited,  congenital  feature.  The 
conclusion  is  thus  forced  upon  us  that  the  brain  does  not 
and  cannot  produce  thought  in  the  same  way  that  it  seems 
to  produce  actions  and  other  physical  and  nervous  re¬ 
sponses  in  men  and  animals,  but  that  the  brain  is  rather 
the  tool,  the  instrument  of  the  mind,  by  which  the  imma¬ 
terial  spirit  expresses  itself  in  a  material  way  and  world. 
The  brain  thus  becomes  the  violin  on  which  the  musician- 
mind  plays,  giving  expression  to  spiritual  thoughts  and 
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feelings.  A  conception  that  ascribes  a  greater  and  higher 
and  prior  reality  to  mind  than  to  matter. 

V 

Psychology  gives  further  help  toward  the  idealistic  con¬ 
ception  of  the  world  by  showing  unmistakably  the  sub¬ 
jective  nature  of  perceptual  knowledge.  The  plain  or 
un  reflective  man  thinks  he  knows  the  external  world  as 
real  because  he  experiences  it  through  his  senses.  Does 
he  not  see  it  and  hear  it  and  touch  it?  Can  he  not  feel 
and  handle  it?  But  a  little  reflection  with  the  help  of 
science  itself  soon  dispels  that  thought.  All  sense  ex¬ 
perience  is  subjective,  though  the  occasion  or  cause  may 
be  external.  For  example,  color  is  subjective.  The  phys¬ 
ical  or  external  occasion  of  the  color  experience  is  vibra¬ 
tions  of  the  ether,  which  are  converted  by  some  action  in 
the  retina,  probably  chemical,  into  nervous  energv  and 
conveyed  by  the  optic  nerve  to  the  proper  place  in  the 
brain-cortex,  where  it  is  interpreted  as  color.  An  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  ether  causes 
the  sensation  of  color  to  vary  from  the  violet  to  the  red, 
through  the  whole  range  of  prismatic  colors.  So  the  grass 
is  not  green  nor  the  sky  blue  nor  the  rose  red.  These 
colors  are  sensations;  they  are  not  in  the  things,  but  in 
us.  The  same  is  true  of  sounds.  It  is  only  figuratively 
true  that  nature  is  full  of  music,  for  in  nature  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  sound.  Sound  is  sensation,  and  therefore 
mental  and  subjective.  The  objective  reality  which  occa¬ 
sions  sound  is  movements  of  air.  It  can  be  demonstrated 
in  the  same  way  that  all  our  sensations  are  subjective, 
affections  of  the  mind.  Psychologists  and  scientists  of 
every  school  of  philosophy  are  agreed  thus  far, — sensa¬ 
tions  are  subjective.  Some  go  much  farther  and  declare 
that  space  and  time  as  well  are  equally  subjective.  And 
their  arguments  have  weight. 

VI 

As  one  more  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth 
century  thinking,  let  me  refer  to  the  idealism  of  some  of 
the  great  poets  of  that  period.  For  philosophy  and  poetry 
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are  brothers.  Philosophy  is  the  theory  of  life.  Poetry 
is  the  exposition  of  life.  Both  bring  the  same  message. 
Both  report  the  same  simplicities  of  being,  the  same  eter¬ 
nities  of  truth.  As  Professor  Morris  says,  “The  very 
reason  why  the  poet  speaks  a  universal  language,  intelli¬ 
gible  to  the  universal  heart  and  mind  of  man,  is  that  he 
reports  concerning  things  which  are  genuine,  abiding, 
eternal,  intrinsically  real,  which  are  the  soil  in  which 
human  nature  and  the  nature  of  things  are  so  deeply,  how¬ 
ever  unconsciously,  imbedded,  that  once  mentioned  they 
seem  to  us  as  though  we  ought  always  to  have  known 
them — supremely  ‘natural,’  as  we  say,  a  kind  of  revela¬ 
tion  of  grand  simplicities  which  virtually  we  had  always 
known.”  This  work  of  the  poet  is  that  “one  touch  of 
nature,”  of  reality,  of  being,  that  “makes  the  whole  world 
kin.” 

Moreover,  the  poetic  insight  often  outstrips  the  slower 
and  more  labored  reflection  of  the  philosopher.  That 
insight  in  a  materialistic  age  rang  true.  Let  me  mention 
only  three  of  our  English  poets.  There  is  Wordsworth, 
the  idealistic  poet  of  nature. 


“And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts:  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 

Whose  dwelling  is  in  the  light  of  setting  suns, 

And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air. 

And  the  blue  sky  and  in  the  mind  of  man : 

A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 

And  rolls  through  all  things." 

Wordsworth  believed  that  “the  meanest  flower  that 
blows”  may  “give  thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for 
tears.”  He  saw  Duty  inwrought  into  the  whole  fabric 
of  nature. 

“Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds 
And  fragrance  on  thy  footing  treads: 

Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong, 

And  the  most  ancient  heavens  through  thee 
are  fresh  and  strong." 
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Browning  is  strong  and  rugged  always,  and  idealistic 
through  and  through.  Hear  his  thought  of  the  nature  and 
source  of  knowledge. 

“There  is  an  inmost  centre  in  us  all, 

Where  truth  abides  in  fullness :  and  around, 

Wall  upon  wall,  the  gross  flesh  hems  it  in. 

This  perfect,  clear  perception — which  is  truth. 

A  baffling  and  perverting  carnal  mesh 
Binds  it  and  makes  all  error:  and  to  know 
Rather  consists  in  opening  out  a  way 
Whence  imprisoned  splendor  may  escape. 

Than  in  effecting  entrance  for  a  light 
Supposed  to  be  without.  Watch  narrowly 
The  demonstration  of  a  truth,  its  birth. 

And  you  trace  back  the  effulgence  to  its  spring 
And  source  within  us.” 

“Take  all  in  a  word:  the  truth  in  God’s  breast 
Lies  trace  for  trace  upon  ours  impressed: 

Though  he  be  so  bright  and  we  so  dim. 

We  are  made  in  his  image  to  witness  him.” 

Another  stanza  has  more  philosophy  in  it,  perhaps, 
than  poetry. 

“The  individual  soul  works  through  the  shows  of  sense 
(Which,  ever  proving  false,  still  promises  to  be  true) 

Up  to  an  outer  soul  as  individual  too: 

And,  through  the  fleeting,  lives  to  die  into  the  flxed, 

And  reach  at  length  God,  man,  or  both  together  mixed.” 

I  need  only  mention  Tennyson.  One  must  select  from 
many  choice  passages.  To  Tennyson  nature  was  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  God.  To  know  nature  was  to  know  God. 

“Flower  of  the  crannied  wall, 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies, 

I  hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand. 

Little  flower, — but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 

I  should  know  w’hat  God  and  man  is.” 

“Our  little  systems  have  their  day: 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be: 

They  are  but  broken  lights  of  thee. 

And  thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they.” 
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“Dark  is  the  world  to  thee:  thyself  art  the  reason  why, 

For  is  He  not  all  but  thou  that  hast  power  to  feel  ‘I  am’  ?  ” 

“Speak  to  Him,  thou,  for  He  hears,  and  Spirit  with  Spirit  can  meet. 
Closer  is  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hands  and  feet.” 

One  more  passage  in  which  Tennyson  speaks  of  “knowl¬ 
edge”  as  the  merely  intellectual  grasp  of  the  facts  of 
intellectual  science,  and  “reverence”  as  the  spirit  or  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  soul  toward  the  world  as  idealism  conceives  it, 
the  expression,  the  thought  of  God. 

“Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more. 

But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell: 

That  mind  and  soul,  according  well. 

May  make  one  music  as  before. 

But  vaster.” 


THE  TRAGIC  FATE  OF  A  FAMOUS  SEMINARY 
BY  JOHN  ALFRED  FAULKNER, 

DREW  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  MADISON,  N.  J. 

I  ONCE  heard  my  friend.  Bishop  Hurst,  deliver  his  inter¬ 
esting  lecture.  Ironies  of  History.  Since  then  one  could 
add  to  his  instances:  England  joining  with  her  age  long 
enemy  France  to  defeat  the  country  which  helped  her  at 
Waterloo  to  save  the  world  from  French  militarism;  a 
Christian  country,  Germany,  joining  with  the  Moslem 
Turk  almost  to  annihilate  (at  least  that  was  the  result) 
a  Christian  Church  and  people,  the  Armenians;  France, 
an  infidel  state,  asking  to  take  over  the  protectorate  again 
of  Catholic  interests  in  Syria ;  the  smallest  of  the  parties 
in  Russia  grasping  the  government  there,  and  though  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  founded  on  fraternity  and  communistic 
brotherhod  raising  itself  up  and  keeping  its  power  by  a 
ruthlessness  of  brute  force  and  a  series  of  unnecessary 
murders  and  massacres  unparalleled  in  modem  history; 
the  passing  of  the  Free  State  bill  for  Ireland  in  1922  by 
the  same  party  and  parties  who  in  1886  repudiated  with 
indignation  and  scorn  the  much  more  modest  Home  Rule 
bill  of  Gladstone.  But  in  Church  History  at  any  rate  the 
grimmest  piece  of  irony  ever  known  is  the  ensconcing  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1908  under  the  eaves 
of  Harvard  University,  and  in  1922  its  affiliation  with 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School  to  form  “The  Theological 
School  in  Harvard  University.”  The  steps  which  led  to 
that  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  Chris¬ 
tian  history. 

In  1723  Hollis,  an  English  Baptist  Calvinist,  founded 
in  Harvard  College  the  Hollis  professorship  of  theology, 
and  one  of  his  conditions  was  that  the  incumbent  should  be 
of  “sound  and  orthodox  belief.”  Its  endowment  had  been 
increased  by  other  legacies  from  American  Calvinists, 
one  of  these  referring  to  the  blue  enough  creed  drawn  up 
in  the  famous  synod  in  Boston  in  1680.  Good  Calvinists 
accordingly  held  the  chair  from  1723  to  1805.  But  lib¬ 
eral  views  had  been  spreading.  In  Sprague’s  Annals  of 
the  American  Pulpit:  Unitarian  (1865),  I  count  thirty 
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divines  whose  ministry  began  before  Ware’s  in  1787.  The 
great  eruption  took  place  in  Channing’s  famous  Jared 
Sparks  ordination  sermon  in  1819,  but  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  development  before  that.  The  death  of  Dr. 
Tappan  left  the  Hollis  chair  vacant  in  1805,  and  the  Board 
of  Overseers  elected  the  excellent  pastor  at  Hingham, 
Mass.,  Henry  Ware,  a  noble  and  conscientious  spirit,  well 
known,  however,  as  a  liberal,  or  Unitarian.  The  election 
inflamed  the  Puritan  mind.  Pamphlets  came  out  against 
it  as  a  perversion  of  trust.  It  was  felt  that  no  longer 
could  Harvard  be  trusted  to  educate  preachers  for  Con¬ 
gregational  pulpits.  One  of  the  professors.  Dr.  Pearson, 
was  so  disgusted  that  he  resigned,  saying  that  the  “Uni¬ 
versity  was  subject  to  such  radical  maladies  as  to  exclude 
the  hope  of  rendering  any  essential  service  to  the  interests 
of  rel’gion  by  continuing  my  relation  to  it.’’  From  that 
day  to  this  the  theological  teacher  in  Harvard  has  been  a 
Unitarian,  first  in  the  University  from  1805  and  then 
from  1819  in  the  Harvard  Divinity  School. 

This  left  the  Puritan  churches  of  the  regular  faith  with¬ 
out  representation  in  their  old  University.  Where  would 
their  young  men  receive  proper  training  for  the  ministry? 
For  it  was  axiomatic  with  them  that  only  educated  men 
could  be  ministers.  Their  motto  was :  No  ministers  at  all 
rather  than  ignorant  ones.  Therefore  they  all  took  col¬ 
lege  courses,  and  after  graduation  or  in  their  vacations 
they  studied  the  usual  theological  subjects  residing  in  the 
parsonage  of  some  able  minister.  In  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  learned  divines  like  pastors  Bellamy  at  Bethlehem, 
Conn.,  Smalley  at  Berlin,  Emmons  at  Franklin,  Mass., 
Burton  at  Thetford,  Vermont,  Lathrop  at  West  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  Hooker  at  Goshen,  Conn.,  took  young  col¬ 
legians  into  their  homes  for  instruction  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
theology,  preaching,  etc.  In  the  first  chapter  of  his  His- 
tory  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  (1884)  Dr.  Leon¬ 
ard  Woods  (died  1854,  his  History  remaining  in  manu¬ 
script  for  thirty  years)  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
these  parsonage  theological  seminaries.  But  they  could 
not  take  the  place  of  a  school.  Therefore  when  the  Hollis 
trust  funds  had  been  perverted  to  liberalism,  the  ques- 
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tion  arose  in  eastern  Massachusetts,  Where  can  we  get 
our  young  clergy? 

In  1806  that  question  set  in  motion  two  independent 
movements.  As  far  back  as  1778  two  worthy  sons  of  a 
worthy  sire,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips,  of  the  south 
Congregational  church  of  Andover,  Essex  County, 
Mass.,  founded  Phillips  Academy  in  their  father’s 
parish.  These  were  the  Hon.  Samuel  Phillips  of  Andover 
and  the  Hon.  John  Phillips  of  Exeter,  New  Hampshire, 
w’ho  also  founded  the  famous  Academy  in  that  town. 
These  men,  especially  as  stimulated  by  the  son  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  later  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  state,  knowing  that 
the  Academy  would  naturally  be  the  home  of  boys  who 
would  inevitably  enter  the  ministry,  made  provision  for 
their  theological  instruction:  to  “instruct  and  establish 
them  in  the  truths  of  Christianity;  early  and  diligently 
to  inculcate  in  them  the  great  and  important  Scripture 
doctrines  of  the  existence  of  the  one  true  God,  the  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  of  the  fall  of  man,  deprav'ty  of 
human  nature,  necessity  of  atonement,  of  our  being  re¬ 
newed  in  the  spirit  of  our  minds,  repentance  toward  God 
and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  sanctification  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  of  justification  by  the  free  grace  of  God 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  ...  to¬ 
gether  with  the  other  important  doctrines  and  duties  of 
our  holy  Christian  religion.”  This  was  a  pretty  elabo¬ 
rate  course  for  Academy  boys.  The  Exeter  Phillips  also 
gave  a  charity  fund  to  his  Andover  school  to  assist  stu¬ 
dents  designed  for  the  “Gospel  ministry”  that  they  “may 
be  assisted  in  the  study  of  divinity  (at  the  Academy) 
under  the  direction  of  some  eminent  Calvinistic  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  until  an  able,  pious,  and  orthodox  instructor 
be  employed  in  one  of  the  Academies  as  Professor  of 
Divinity,  by  whom  they  may  be  taught  the  important  prin¬ 
ciples  and  distinguishing  tenets  of  our  holy  Christian 
Religion.” 

To  this  fund  another  Philips,  the  Honorable  William  of 
Boston,  father  of  Lieutenant  Governor  William  Phillips, 
added  $4,000.  On  this  foundation  twelve  future  ministers 
studied  from  1797  to  1808  under  the  teaching  of  an  able 
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Andover  pastor,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  French.  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  was  from  the  start,  therefore,  a  kind 
of  theological  seminary,  and  was  intended  as  such.  How 
natural  to  attach  to  it  a  new  anti-Harvard  professorship, 
and  make  it  a  real  theological  institution.  And  this  is 
how  it  was  done. 

The  first  principal  of  Phillips  Academy  was  Eliphalet 
Pearson,  LL.D.  In  1785  he  was  called  to  Harvard  as 
Hancock  professor  of  Hebrew  and  also  teacher  of  English 
grammar  and  composition.  He  was  wise,  learned,  and 
brilliant,  and  made  a  deep  impression  in  Harvard.  But 
he  was  a  stanch  Puritan  of  the  historical  faith,  and  when 
he  saw  Ware  elected  as  Hollis  professor  in  1805  and  Web¬ 
ber  president  in  1806,  both  Unitarians,  he  resigned  his 
professorship  and  trusteeship  to  be  free  to  work  for  the 
faith  in  whatever  way  God  might  show.  The  Academy 
at  Andover  immediately  invited  him  back  to  that  town  and 
gave  him  the  use  of  a  house  the  trustees  had  just  built 
free  of  charge  for  one  year.  Almost  immediately  the 
thought  of  a  theological  school  came  into  his  mind.  But 
not  into  his  mind  alone ;  for  by  some  kind  of  divine  tele¬ 
pathy  others  were  exercised.  A  learned  minister  at 
Charlestown,  Dr.  Jedidiah  Morse,  the  geographer,  also 
a  Harvard  Overseer,  editor  of  the  orthodox  Panoplist; 
Samuel  Farrar,  an  able  and  pious  lawyer  of  Andover; 
pastor  French  of  the  same  town ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chaplin  of 
Groton;  Mark  Newman,  principal  of  Phillips  Academy; 
and  Samuel  Abbot,  a  wealthy  retired  merchant  of  Boston, 
living  in  Andover  his  native  place ; — all  these  were  awake 
to  the  logical  sequence  of  the  Hollis  election,  and — appa¬ 
rently  at  the  suggestion  of  Pearson — met  at  the  house 
of  Madame  Phillips  in  Andover,  July  10, 1806,  and  started 
a  movement  for  a  theological  institution.  Fortunately 
merchant  Abbot  had  already  provided  in  his  will  for  cer¬ 
tain  theological  foundations ;  in  December,  1806,  he  added 
to  it  provisions  for  a  theological  institution  in  which  the 
professor  should  be  a  “man  of  solid  learning  and  of  sound 
and  orthodox  principles  of  Divinity  according  to  my  sense 
of  the  terms,  i.  e.,  according  to  that  form  of  sound  words 
or  system  of  evangelical  doctrines,  drawn  from  the  Scrip- 
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tures  by  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  denomi¬ 
nated  The  Westminster  Assembly’s  Shorter  Catechism, 
which  has  been  generally  received  and  taught  in  our  New 
England  churches,  and  by  Protestant  Christians  among 
us  deemed  sound  and  orthodox” ;  and  in  a  short  time  was 
led  to  execute  his  own  will  and  actually  found  the  institu¬ 
tion.  The  widow  of  Samuel  Phillips,  2nd,  and  her  son 
John,  of  Andover,  joined  their  funds  with  his,  the  trustees 
of  Phillips  Academy  accepted  them  for  a  theological  in¬ 
stitution  attached  to  their  foundation,  and  on  June  20, 
1807,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  legalized  the  action 
“for  the  purpose  of  a  theological  institution”  under  the 
“trustees  of  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover.”  This  was  the 
first  movement,  and  it  ended  in  a  Theological  Seminary 
legally  attached  to  Phillips  Academy,  but  having  its  own 
buildings  and  instructors,  each  of  which  latter  was  to 
“make  and  subscribe  a  solemn  declaration  of  his  faith 
in  divine  revelation,  and  in  the  fundamental  and  distin¬ 
guishing  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  summarily 
expressed  in  the  Westminster  Assembly’s  Shorter  Cate¬ 
chism”  (see  their  long  Constitution,  signed  by  the  three 
donors,  Phoebe  Phillips,  John  Phillips,  Jr.,  and  Samuel 
Abbot,  in  Dr.  Wood’s  History,  pp.  236-46). 

But  there  was  a  second  movement.  A  few  miles  over 
the  hills  from  Andover  lay  the  prosperous  town  of  New- 
buryport,  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  as  pastor 
one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  history  of  the  American 
Church,  Samuel  Spring,  father  of  the  celebrated  Gardner 
Spring  of  the  Brick  Church,  New  York,  and  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Spring,  Jr.,  of  Hartford,  and  to  have  as  laymen 
two  such  large  minded  business  men  as  William  Bartlett 
and  Moses  Brown.  These  two  were  not  at  that  time  pro¬ 
fessing  Christians,  but,  like  the  rich  man  in  the  Gospels, 
not  far  from  the  Kingdom.  A  little  farther  south  along 
the  coast  at  Salem  lived  another  noble  and  rich  layman, 
John  Norris.  Besides  Spring,  his  neighboring  pastor  at 
West  Newbury,  the  theologian  Leonard  Woods  took  also 
a  deep  interest  in  doing  something  to  counteract  the  Har¬ 
vard  defection.  Both  had  their  minds  on  a  theological 
school,  both  were  profoundly  respected  by  the  laymen 
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I  have  mentioned,  and  when  they  approached  the  latter 
they  found  a  cordial  response.  In  the  pulpit  and  in  pri¬ 
vate  conversations  Spring  had  frequently  spoken  of  the 
necessity  of  a  school  for  training  ministers.  Thus  pre¬ 
pared  the  two  Newburyport  laymen  met  Woods  and  their 
pastor  Spring  in  the  latter’s  parsonage  one  evening  in 
November  or  December,  1806.  In  his  History  (p.  74) 
Woods  has  preserved  the  actual  conversation  on  that  im¬ 
mortal  night.  “Gentlemen,  are  you  ready  to  proceed?” 
asked  Spring,  who  was  a  man  of  despatch.  “Yes.” 
“What  object  of  charity  will  be  most  agreeable  to  you?” 
“I  can  think  of  nothing  more  important  than  a  Theo¬ 
logical  Academy,”  said  Moses  Brown.  “I  coincide  with 
that,”  added  William  Bartlett.  “How  much  will  it  cost?” 
asked  Bartlett  of  his  pastor.  Spring  then  went  into  a 
calculation  for  buildings,  instructors,  and  students,  and 
said,  “I  suppose  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  would  be 
sufficient  to  begin  with.”  “You  trump  up  high,”  said 
Bartlett,  with  a  smile.  Then  Brown  turned  to  his  brother 
man  of  business,  “How  much  will  you  give?”  Bartlett 
answered,  “You  are  the  oldest,  and  you  must  say  first.” 
Brown  went  into  the  state  of  his  property,  saying  that 
he  had  too  much  real  estate.  The  other  showed  how  he 
could  raise  money.  “Well,  I  will  give  10,000  dollars  to 
begin  with,”  said  Brown,  “and  more  afterwards.”  “Why 
didn’t  you  say  $20,000,”  said  Bartlett,  “then  I  would.” 

.  Soon  after  Brown  arose  and  said,  “You  know,  gentlemen, 
I  don’t  like  to  be  from  home  in  the  evening,  and  you  must 
excuse  me.  I  give  my  money  freely,  but  I  must  leave  the 
business  with  you.”  Bartlett  remained  longer  and  talked 
earnestly  about  the  proposed  institution,  about  its  creed 
and  constitution,  etc.,  and  as  he  was  leaving  he  said, 
“Go  on,  gentlemen,  and  do  the  business,  and  money  shan’t 
be  wanting.”  After  he  went  out.  Spring  said  to  Woods, 
“That  pledge  of  Mr.  Bartlett  is  as  good  as  a  check  on  the 
bank  for  a  hundred  thousand  dollars”  (I  suppose  money 
then  was  worth  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  it  is  today). 
At  this  meeting  it  was  suggested  that  the  institution  be 
at  West  Newbury  on  Woods’  charge,  with  himself  as  pro- 
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fessor  of  theology  and  with  another  as  assistant  in  the 
church  and  in  the  Seminary. 

The  next  day  Spring  drove  to  Salem  to  interview  his 
third  rich  friend,  Norris.  The  latter  held  back,  saying, 
“You  know  the  cause  of  missions  has  been  my  object.” 
But  his  wife — wise  wife — persuaded  him  that  both  causes 
were  the  same,  and  Norris  gave  to  Spring  his  pledge  for 
ten  thousand  dollars.  Thus  within  thirty-six  hours 
through  the  influence  of  pastor  Spring  thirty  thousand 
dollars  were  formally  subscribed  with  the  virtual  pledge 
of  as  much  more  as  should  be  necessary.  All  this,  under¬ 
stand,  without  any  knowledge  of  what  the  Andover  men 
had  done  and  were  doing.  In  a  day  or  two  Woods  went 
down  to  Charlestown  to  see  pastor  Morse,  editor  of  the 
Panoplist,  to  which  he  was  a  contributor,  on  business  con¬ 
nected  with  that  magazine.  He  told  him  of  what  Spring 
had  done  for  a  theological  seminary,  and  Morse  told  him 
what  Abbot  had  done,  and  what  others  at  Andover  were 
contemplating,  and  suggested  whether  the  gentlemen  at 
Andover  and  Newhuryport  might  not  unite  in  the  same 
institution. 

I  cannot  go  into  the  details  of  how  that  union  actually 
took  place.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Andover  founders  and 
Phillips  Academy  trustees  were  just  plain  Calvinists,  and 
the  Newbury  port  and  Salem  men — called  the  Associate 
Founders — were  Hopkinsian  Calvanists  (so-called  from 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  pastor  and  theologian  of 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe’s  second  greatest  novel.  The  Ministers 
Wooing.  To  this  wing  belonged  the  eminent  theologian 
Emmons  of  Franklin,  Mass.,  and  very  moderately  so 
Woods).  What  was  the  difference?  The  Hopkinsians 
held  that  in  order  to  be  saved  the  sinner  should  be — ^to 
speak  bluntly — willing  to  be  damned  for  the  glory  of 
God,  that  God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  sinful  acts  as  well 
as  holy  ones,  that  the  sinner  has  full  natural  ability  to 
obey  God,  though,  of  course,  without  moral  ability,  that 
there  is  no  transfer  or  imputation  of  Adam’s  sin  or  guilt 
to  us,  and  that  original  sin  or  the  innate  corruption  of 
man  is  guilty  not  because  it  is  corruption  or  bad  tendency. 
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as  regular  Calvinists  said,  but  because  it  is  sin  as  act. 
Both  parties  were  Calvinists,  but  the  regular  or  Ed- 
wardean  school  was  the  larger,  though  not  the  most  in¬ 
sistent  and  aggressive.  The  wiser  heads  in  both  were  for 
union ;  and  after  many  negotiations,  in  which  the  media¬ 
ting  theologian  Woods — nominated  as  professor  by  both 
parties — took  active  part,  the  original  Andover  Founders 
or  trustees  and  the  Associate  Founders  amalgamated  in 
one  set  of  charters,  statutes,  etc..  May  10,  1808.  The 
school  was  called  the  Theological  Institution  in  Phillips 
Academy  or  the  Theological  Institution  or  Seminary  in 
Connection  with  Phillips  Academy,  and  was  opened  for 
work,  September  28,  1808. 

The  Harvard  perversion  of  the  Hollis  trust  had  made 
such  an  impression  on  the  Andover  Founders  that  they 
provided  against  anything  similar  in  the  strong  way  I 
have  shown  above.  But  the  Associate  Founders  were 
more  deeply  disgusted,  if  such  could  be,  and  wanted  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure.  So  they  insisted  on  two 
further  guarantees  against  any  possible  future  perversion 
of  their  institution:  (1)  Over  against  a  general  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  “fundamental  and  distinguishing  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  summarily  expressed  in 
the  Westminster  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism”  (which 
no  Arminian  could  assent  to  [see  qq.  7,  32] ,  nor  Unitarian 
[qq.  6,  21],  nor  Universalist  [q.  19],  nor  liberal  [qq.  25, 
31,  84,  85]  they  demanded  subscription  to  a  specific  creed 
of  their  own — the  famous  so-called  Associate  Creed  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  a  good  sound  Calvinistic 
confession  which  I  have  not  space  to  quote  (see  Woods, 
pp.  248-50).  (2)  Over  against  possible  liberality  of 

Phillips  Academy  trustees  in  the  far  future  in  letting  in 
some  semi-Unitarian  or  semi-Arminian  whose  elastic  con¬ 
science  might  sign  the  creed,  they  provided — taking  cue 
from  English  custom  as  to  trusts — for  a  Board  of  Visitors 
who  must  themselves  sign  the  creed  and  solemnly  declare 
that  they  will  guard  the  trusts  to  their  original  use,  keep 
every  professor  faithful  to  them,  and  see  that  the  latter 
re-subscribes  the  creed  every  five  years.  The  Visitors  had 
full  supervision  over  all  doings  of  trustees  and  professors 
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to  the  intent  that  the  original  design  of  both  sets  of 
Founders  to  keep  Andover  forever  a  sound  orthodox  Cal¬ 
vinist  school  might  not  be  frustrated.  If  the  Visitors 
should  ever  fail  in  this  an  aggrieved  party  *‘may  have 
recourse  by  appeal  to  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  this  Commonwealth.”  The  demands  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciate  Founders  were  assented  to  by  the  Andover  brethren 
and  incorporated  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  school. 
The  echo  of  the  Hollis  professorship  Unitarian  triumph 
sounds  through  the  words  of  founder  Abbot’s  will  of  De¬ 
cember,  1806:  “To  prevent  all  misunderstanding  of  the 
true  and  only  design  of  this  Institution  and  even  the  least 
prostitution  or  perversion  of  this  bequest,  it  is  hereby  ex¬ 
pressly  declared,”  etc.  (Woods,  p.  376) .  The  orthodoxy  of 
no  school  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  ever  more 
sacredly  and  carefully  guarded  by  human  ingenuity  than 
was  done  in  this  case  by  the  high-minded,  generous  and 
far-seeing  founders  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
But,  ah. 


The  best  laid  schemes  o’  mice  an’  men 
Gang  aft  agley. 

And  leave  us  nought  but  grief  and  pain 
For  promised  joy. 

The  Zeitgeist  proved  too  strong  for  the  founders.  If 
the  triply  guarded  Andover  trust  has  been  perverted  to 
virtual  Unitarianism,  what  guarantee  is  there  for  the 
safety  of  any  other  institution?  Happy  for  us  that  the 
founders  of  Concord  (later  Boston),  Garrett  and  Drew, 
could  not  foresee  the  history  of  Andover,  1882-1922 !  Like 
the  disintegrating  effect  of  our  Western  climate  on  Egypt¬ 
ian  Obelisk,  liberalism  slowly  destroyed  Calvinism. 

But  not  at  once.  For  seventy-five  years  (1807-1882) 
no  school  of  the  kind  had  a  nobler  history  or  lent  more 
glory  to  its  benefactors.  It  was  among  the  first  experi¬ 
ments  of  a  regular  theological  seminary  apart  from  Col¬ 
lege  or  University,  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  Xenia 
Theological  Seminary  established  at  Service,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  1794,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America,  ever  made. 
Students  flocked  to  Andover  from  all  lands  and  all  Pro- 
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testant  Churches.  Her  professors  for  nearly  a  century 
shed  immortal  honor  on  her,  on  theological  science,  and  on 
the  whole  Church  of  Christ.  Her  light  went  out  into  all 
the  world.  In  1831  she  established  the  quarterly  review, 
the  American  Biblical  Repository,  in  1844  the  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra,  by  which  she  taught  the  best  English- 
speaking  clergy  of  all  lands,  and  which  transferred  to 
Oberlin  in  1884  when  Andover  became  too  liberal.  And 
when  Oberlin  became  too  liberal  it  was  taken  over  by 
Prof.  Dr.  George  Frederick  Wright,  and  transferred  to 
Xenia  Theological  Seminary,  St.  Louis,  in  1921  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Wright.  It  is  now  edited  by  the  Faculty  of 
Xenia  Seminary,  President  Melvin  Grove  Kyle,  editor- 
in-chief.  Andover’s  publishing  house  of  Draper  sent  the 
best  theological  books  into  the  study  of  every  ambitious 
minister.  Her  missionary  spirit  was  vigorous.  Her  grad¬ 
uates  from  the  very  beginning  went  forth  into  heathen 
lands,  christianized  and  civilized  whole  races,  and  later 
went  also  into  our  own  West  and  planted  academies,  col¬ 
leges  and  theological  schools,  built  churches,  and  evan¬ 
gelized  large  portions  of  our  land.  She  became  the  model 
of  every  theological  school  in  America.  Yes,  she  had  a 
glorious  history.  And  it  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  theo- 
logrical  and  religious  spirit  of  the  founders,  of  that  vital 
and  vitalizing  faith  (not  of  its  specific  Calvinistic  ele¬ 
ments)  which  came  to  them  from  Christ,  Paul,  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  Puritanism,  the  tremendous  energy  of  that  evan¬ 
gelicalism  which  founded  modern  missions  and  modern 
reform.  The  American  Education  Society,  the  American 
Tract  Society,  the  American  Temperance  Society,  the  plan 
of  the  oldest  religious  newspaper  in  America,  and  really, 
though  indirectly,  both  the  Congregational  and  Baptist 
Missionary  Societies,  all  had  their  origin  on  that  dear 
and  famous  Hill.  After  nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter 
the  pulsations  of  her  heart  are  still  felt  in  the  energies 
of  a  thousand  churches. 

But  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  her  dreams.  As 
the  nineteenth  century  wore  on  new  infiuences  played  on 
the  old  theology.  The  warm  currents  of  Methodism  tem¬ 
pered  the  frigidities  of  Calvinism.  It  was  seen  that  a 
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Church  could  magnify  divine  grace  and  yet  preach  human 
freedom,  be  evangelical  and  yet  Arminian.  In  the  ’60s 
and  ’70s  evolution  was  coming  in  and  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  opened  her  pages  to  George  Frederick  Wright  <see 
above),  pastor  of  the  Free  Congregational  Church  in 
Andover  (called  Free  because  organized  independently 
of  the  old  parish  laws) ,  to  vindicate  it  as,  when  properly 
defined,  not  necessarily  antagonistic  to  religion.  The 
Unitarian  movement,  the  New  England  poets,  the  literary 
revival  in  which  Andover’s  daughters  (that  is,  the  wife 
of  one  of  her  professors,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  the 
daughter  of  another,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps)  had  taken 
such  distinguished  and  active  part,  the  liberalizing  in¬ 
fluence  which  went  out  from  Tennyson  and  Browning, 
all  these  things  had  to  do  with  loosening  the  bonds  of 
the  historic  Andover  theology.  But  more  than  all  else 
German  theology  had  its  part.  Andover  professors  popu¬ 
larized  German  criticism  and  theology,  they  translated 
German  books,  the  Andover  publisher  put  them  forth, 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  kept  in  quarterly  touch  with 
German  intelligence  and  spread  German  results  before 
American  readers.  When  I  went  to  Andover  to  study 
Church  History  in  the  new  Fourth  Year  course  one  of 
the  first  things  Professor  Smyth  asked  me  was  if  I  could 
read  German.  He  told  his  pupils  that  the  greatest  books 
the  nineteenth  century  saw  in  theology  were  Neander’s 
Church  History,  Rothe’s  Theological  Ethics  (which  has 
never  been  translated) ,  and  Dorner’s  System  of  Christian 
Doctrine  (this  was,  of  course,  before  Ritschl’s  Justifica¬ 
tion  and  Reconciliation,  and  Harnack’s  and  Seeberg’s  His¬ 
tories  of  Christian  Doctrine,  though  if  he  had  known  them 
he  would  still  have  felt  that  they  did  not  surpass  the 
first  three).  Every  Andover  student  in  my  day  studied 
Professor  Hackett’s  (himself  a  graduate)  edition  of 
Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  in  four  volumes,  Neander’s 
Church  History  in  five,  and  Domer’s  Christian  Doctrine 
in  four.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  by  1882  the  Calvinism 
of  the  Catechism  and  Creed  was  becoming  dissolved  into 
a  more  modern  orthodoxy,  and  the  liberal  Trustees  of 
Phillips  Academy  in  putting  in  new  professors  and  taking 
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the  every-five-year  pledges  to  the  Creed  were  allowing 
them  to  assent  to  the  latter  for  substance  of  doctrine? 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  theological  teachers  in 
the  world,  Professor  Edwards  A.  Park,  laid  down  his 
duties  in  1881  after  an  incumbency  of  forty-five  years. 
The  trustees  elected  to  his  Abbot  chair  of  Christian  The¬ 
ology  the  brother  of  the  Church  History  Professor  Egbert 
C.  Smyth,  viz.,  pastor  Newman  Smyth,  of  New  Haven. 
This  was  a  direct  challenge  to  the  Creed,  as  he  was  known 
by  his  books.  The  Religions  Feeling  (1877),  Old  Faiths 
in  New  Light  (1879),  and  The  Orthodox  Theology  of 
Today  (1881),  to  be  quite  out  of  accord  with  New  Eng¬ 
land  theology,  as  the  veteran  editor  of  the  Congregation- 
alist,  the  historian  Dr.  Henry  M.  Dexter,  had  no  difficulty 
in  showing.  Thus  challenged,  the  Board  of  Visitors  ex¬ 
amined  the  candidate  and  refused  to  confirm  him.  In 
1881-82  the  chair  was  filled  temporarily  by  pastor  D.  T. 
Fiske,  an  able  man,  who  in  1882  came  out  with  a  strong 
and  interesting  pamphlet.  The  Creed  of  Andover  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  in  which  he  tried  to  show  that  that 
creed  was  a  compromise,  that  it  differed  from  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  that  it  expressed  a  phase  of  Calvinistic  think¬ 
ing  that  had  partly  at  least  passed,  that  liberty  had  been 
allowed  for  some  time  in  subscribing  to  it,  and  that  only 
by  such  liberty  could  able  and  worthy  men  be  induced  to 
take  professorships.  By  another  year,  however,  the  Board 
of  Visitors  had  broadened  somewhat  or  become  convinced 
that  the  creed  could  no  longer  be  taken  strictly,  and  in 
1883  confirmed  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Harris  to  succeed 
Park, — certainly  a  candidate  not  less  liberal  than  Smyth. 
In  that  year  Dr.  Park  published  a  powerful  pamphlet, 
The  Associate  Creed  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
(100  pages),  in  which  he  gives  the  history  of  the  creed 
and  Seminary,  explains  his  own  alleged  departures  from 
it  as  really  not  such,  replies  to  the  points  of  Dr.  P'iske, 
claims  that  the  churches  are  yet  loyal  to  it,  and  that  it  is 
perfectly  feasible  to  get  Calvinists  who  would  sign  the 
Creed.  Other  professors  of  the  same  liberal  tenor  with 
Harris  were  installed  in  1883  and  the  following  years. 
In  1884  the  Andover  Review  was  started  to  represent  the 
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new  Andover,  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  being  taken  with 
the  cordial  assent  of  its  veteran  editor  Park  to  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  to  be  there  edited  by  the  former  Andover  pastor 
Wright,  now  professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis  in 
Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  soon  to  be  professor  of 
Science  and  Religion  there.  The  Andover  Review  ran 
till  the  end  of  1893,  a  vigorous  and  interesting  magazine. 
The  professors  republished  as  their  manifesto  their  arti¬ 
cles  in  it.  Progressive  Orthodoxy  (1886),  following  it  in 
1893  with  a  valuable  little  book  to  counteract  charges  of 
Unitarianism,  The  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  part 
of  their  theology  which  made  the  most  noise  at  the  time. 
Probation  After  Death,  was  simply  a  corollary  of  Dorner’s 
principle  of  the  absoluteness  of  Christianity ;  that  is,  since 
Christ  is  the  only  Saviour,  since  he  does  not  save  by  magic 
but  by  rational  processes,  and  since  multitudes  have  either 
never  heard  of  him  or  never  adequately  heard,  he  will  be 
revealed  to  them  in  the  intermediate  state.  This  was 
held  as  a  principle  or  as  an  hypothesis,  and  though  an 
important  conclusion,  was  only  a  part  of  a  fundamental 
change  of  view  which  did  not  so  much  contradict  the 
creed  as  make  it  obsolete.  The  latter  was  a  beggarly 
element  which  had  waxed  old  and  was  ready  to  vanish 
away.  That  was  the  beginning  of  a  sea-change  in  Con¬ 
gregationalism. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  orthodox  would  sit 
quietly  and  see  their  ancient  inheritance  on  the  Hill  slip 
out  of  their  hands.  In  1885  they  made  formal  complaint 
to  the  Board  of  Visitors  against  the  published  views  of 
the  professors.  The  latter  were  tried  in  1886-87  in  Boston 
before  the  Board,  with  the  verdict  in  June,  1887,  against 
the  president  of  the  faculty.  Professor  Egbert  C.  Smyth, 
who  was  the  chief  author  and  in  a  sense  represented  the 
rest,  removing  him  from  his  chair.  From  this  an  appeal 
was  taken  to  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court,  which 
with  the  usual  slowness  of  courts  did  not  bring  in  a  deci¬ 
sion  till  October,  1891,  when  they  set  aside  the  finding 
of  the  Visitors  on  technical  grounds  alone,  without  touch¬ 
ing  on  the  real  points  at  issue :  vast  expense  and  trouble, 
and  nothing  gained.  Another  effort  was  made  for  a  fresh 
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trial  before  the  Visitors,  who,  however,  dismissed  the 
complaint,  September  6,  1892,  without  in  their  turn  “ex¬ 
pressing  any  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case.”  The 
historic  party  had  lost.  This  was  the  second  tragedy  in 
the  history  of  Congregationalism, — the  first,  the  loss  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  about  a  third 
of  their  churches  in  Massachusetts  to  the  Unitarians ;  and 
the  second,  the  loss  in  the  last  part  of  that  century  of 
the  oldest  and,  in  some  respects,  greatest  theological  semi¬ 
nary  in  the  world  to  a  liberalism  which,  though  not  defi¬ 
nitely  Unitarian,  was  looking  cordially  with  open  heart 
in  that  direction.  For,  as  a  recent  president  of  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  has  said,  there  is  no  longer  any 
contest  with  Unitarianism.  “By  all  the  laws  of  inheri¬ 
tance,  intellectual  temper  and  common  ends,  the  future 
ought  to  see  the  healing  of  this  schism  and  the  joining  of 
the  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian  branches  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  body”  (Rev.  Dr.  Albert  Parker  Fitch,  in  Chris- 
tion  Century,  June  22,  1922,  p.  779). 

About  the  year  1900  the  Board  of  Visitors  ruled  that 
subscription  to  the  Creed  was  under  the  control  of  the 
governing  boards  of  the  Seminary  and  could  even  be  en¬ 
tirely  dispensed  with.  The  judicial  appropriateness  of 
this  decision  is  open  to  suspicion,  as  the  Visitors  them¬ 
selves  must  subscribe  to  the  Creed  and  are  therefore  an 
interested  party.  Acting  on  this  ruling  the  Creed  was 
therefore  set  aside  by  these  boards.  Before  the  school 
went  to  Cambridge  in  1908  the  trustees  also  ruled  that 
the  Seminary  did  not  have  to  be  governed  by  the  historic 
relation  to  Phillips  Academy,  and  therefore  made  over 
the  Seminary  to  a  new  Board  of  Trustees.  But  all  this 
was  by  way  of  interpretation,  for  no  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Seminary !  But 
the  interpretations  have  actually  destroyed  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  laws.  If  anyone  had  had  interest  and  money 
enough  to  contest  these  rulings  in  the  Massachusetts 
Courts,  we  can  readily  imagine  what  the  result  would 
have  been. 

In  the  meantime,  the  New  Departure,  the  controversies 
and  legal  trials,  the  uncertainties,  practically  destroyed 
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the  Seminary.  ,The  orthodox  would  not  go,  and  the  lib¬ 
erals  did  not  have  enough  religious  vitality  to  raise  up 
students  for  the  ministry  except  in  meagre  numbers.  So 
the  roll  of  students  fell  from  a  hundred  to  ten  (speak¬ 
ing  roughly).  The  professors  still  took  the  Creed  (that 
is,  until  about  1900) ,  but  they  took  it  as  a  horse  “takes’* 
a  fence.  It  became  a  serious  question,  therefore,  what 
to  do  with  the  Seminary.  Should  it  disband  and  return 
its  endowments  to  the  heirs  or  to  the  state?  Should  it 
remove  to  Cambridge  or  to  Boston  under  the  shadow  of 
a  great  university  and  perhaps  gain  new  life  from  its 
overflow?  Should  it  rather  go  to  Trustees  and  Visitors 
and  say:  “Gentlemen,  we  have  as  good  as  wrecked  your 
ship.  It  is  time  for  you  to  get  other  masters.  If  you 
know  of  any  orthodox,  for  God’s  sake  get  them.  We  quit.” 
Or,  should  Trustees  go  to  the  legislature  of  the  state  and 
ask  for  a  revised  charter  throwing  the  Seminary  on  Con¬ 
gregational  churches  of  Massachusetts,  after  the  example 
of  their  theological  school  in  Chicago?  Everybody  knows 
what  was  done.  That  historic  row  of  buildings  on  An¬ 
dover  Hill,  that  fine  campus  with  its  beautiful  lines  of 
elms,  that  magnificent  Brechin  Hall  Library  building,  the 
Gymnasium, — all  were  taken  over  by  Phillips  Academy 
for  its  own  uses,  and  the  Seminary  in  1908  went  to  Cam¬ 
bridge.  It  became  a  kind  of  protege  of  the  Unitarian 
college  which  had  cast  it  out  (so  to  speak)  in  1805.  It 
was  the  grimmest  piece  of  irony  in  history,  as  one  of 
its  graduates  said.  The  inevitable  happened.  While  it 
fraternized  with  Harvard  Divinity  School  in  exchange 
of  professors  and  students,  it  still  lived  at  the  poor  dying 
rate  of  its  late  Andover  days.  Therefore,  in  June,  1922. 
to  save  itself  from  extinction,  it  merged  itself  with  that 
School  to  become  the  Theological  School  in  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  Such  is  the  tragic  end  of  a  glorious  history,  an 
end  full  of  instruction  and  of  warning  so  plain  that  he 
who  runs  may  read. 

It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event.  In  no  spirit  of 
criticism,  however,  I  venture  to  suggest  some  mistakes  of 
the  founders  and  orthodox  administrators  of  Andover. 
(1)  It  was  a  mistake  to  attach  the  Seminary  to  Phillips 
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Academy.  They  must  have  known  that  in  the  nature  of 
things  the  trustees  of  a  boys’  Academy  could  not  be  quite 
so  keen  on  theological  scent  as  those  of  a  preachers’ 
school.  The  Newburyport  Founders  were  right  in  their 
first  insistence  on  an  independent  foundation.  (2)  These 
Founders  on  their  part  were  unwise  in  not  being  con¬ 
tent  with  the  Shorter  Catechism.  Outside  of  its  mild, 
though  not  indistinct  Galvanism,  that  Catechism  was  such 
an  admirable  general  statement  of  evangelicalism  that 
when  administered  with  not  undue  strictness  but  reason¬ 
ably  and  fairly  it  would  have  carried  the  Seminary 
through  its  first  two  centuries.  But  the  aggressive  spirit 
and  careful  definitions  of  the  Associate  Creed  would  in¬ 
evitably  excite  opposition  in  time  even  on  the  part  of 
moderate  Calvinists  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors.  (3)  The  latter  in  their  turn  made  the  mis¬ 
take  of  allowing  too  loose  a  subscription  in  the  ’70s  and 
’80s.  When  Dr.  Dexter  and  other  sympathizers  with 
historic  Congregationalism  called  the  attention  of  the 
Visitors  to  a  too  fiagrant  violation  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Seminary  and  loud  outcries  were  heard,  the  Visitors 
at  first  disowned  the  election  of  Dr.  Newman  Smyth,  then 
in  a  year  or  two  confirmed  the  election  of  three  or  four 
others  equally  liberal ;  while  in  the  meantime  some  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  professors  “fied  for  cover,”  that  is, 
resigned  (1882),  such  as  Dr.  J.  Henry  Thayer,  who  went 
to  Harvard  Divinity  School,  and  Dr.  Charles  M.  Mead, 
who  went  to  Germany.  If  the  Visitors  had  administered 
pledges  to  the  creed  faithfully,  yet  with  enlightenment, 
explaining  exactly  what  subscription  must  imply,  they 
would  have  kept  the  Seminary  in  historic  continuity,  and 
forestalled  the  crises  of  the  ’80s  and  ’90s  which  led  to 
the  catastrophe  of  1908  and  the  finishing  stroke  of  1922. 
For  a  theological  school,  too  narrow  interpretation  of 
creedal  obligations  means  obscurantism,  too  broad  in¬ 
evitably  leads  to  Unitarianism,  and  either  interpretation 
betrays  the  truth  and  destroys  the  school. 


THE  PRESENT  ILLS  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  THEOL¬ 
OGY  AND  THEIR  REMEDY 


BY  EDUARD  KOENIG,  PH.D.,  D.D.,  LITT.  SEM.  D.* 
PROFESSOR  OF  SEMITIC  PHILOLOGY  AND  THEOLOGY 
BONN,  GERMANY 

In  quite  recent  and  widely  prevailing  books,  which 
have  appeared  under  the  title  “Biblical  Theology  of  the 
Old  Testament”  (The  books  referred  to  are  those  of  Stade, 
1895,  and  Kautzsch,  1911),  there  is  presented  in  sub¬ 
stance  the  following  portrayal  of  Old  Testament  Religious 
History : 

1.  First  of  all,  these  books  no  longer  permit  Abraham 
to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  period  in  religious  history, 
in  spite  of  the  express  affirmation  of  all  the  earliest  sources 
(Gen.  12:1,  seq.;  Jos.  24:2,  seq.;  etc.).  In  opposition 
to  all  Biblical  evidence  they  will  no  longer  allow  the  Patri¬ 
archal  religion  to  be  the  first  step  in  Biblical  religion; 
but  they  put  the  Patriarchs  in  a  class  (Stufe)  of  general 
Semitic  religion,  or  make  them  even  Fetish  worshipers 
— worshipers  of  “sacred”  stars,  fountains,  trees,  etc. 
Furthermore,  they  make  the  Deity  of  earlier  Israel  a  lim¬ 
ited  local  deity,  although  the  oldest  scriptural  sources 
already  characterize  the  God  of  the  Patriarchs  as  the  Cre¬ 
ator  of  the  world  and  the  “Judge  of  all  the  earth”  (Gen. 
18:25).  They  delight  also  to  call  Him  the  “Thunder  God 
of  Sinai”  (Stade,  par.  20),  whom  Israel  had  worshiped 
in  his  “Bedouin  religion”;  and  only  after  Israel’s  immi¬ 
gration  into  Canaan  would  they  make  Him  the  Ceres 
{**AckerbaugotV*)  of  the  present  “Peasant  religion.” 

Therefore,  they  simply  pass  by  entirely  the  fact  that 
in  the  earliest  sources  the  field  is  already  mentioned  which 
the  “Lord  (Jahwe)  has  blessed”  (27:27),  and  that  al¬ 
ready  Isaac  and  Jacob  had  been  engaged,  according  to 
the  original  evidence  (Quellenzeugnis) ,  in  agricultural 
pursuits  (26:12;  37:7).  Consequently,  they  call  Israel’s 
earlier  religion  “PRE-PROPHETIC”  (in  spite  of  20:7; 
Deut.  18:15;  etc.),  and  argue  that  the  Prophetic  religion 


♦  Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Sander,  L.H.D. 
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did  not  exist  until  the  eighth  century,  even  though  Amos 
and  his  class  (Reihe)  claim  to  be  only  Reformers.  A  very 
important  feature  in  this  modern  portrayal  of  Israel’s 
religious  history  is,  furthermore,  the  assertion  that  the 
God  of  Israel  in  the  “pre-prophetic”  religious  history  had 
been  a  “being  of  incalculable  power**  {unberechenbares 
Machtwesen)  (Stade),  who  like  an  Oriental  despot 
chooses  his  favorites  as  he  pleases  (Meinhold).  Hence 
they  stamp,  as  it  is  expressly  said,  the  God  of  earlier 
Israel  as  an  inferior  ethical  being  (untersittlichen 
Wesen).  What  a  perversion  {Z erstampfung)  of  the 
sources!  Then  already,  according  to  the  very  earliest 
(sources),  the  blood  of  Abel  cries  to  God  in  heaven  for 
vengeance  (4:10)  and  Moses  is  seated  on  the  throne  of 
judgment  in  the  name  of  God  (Ex.  18:13  seq.)^  etc. 

2.  Another  leading  feature  of  the  new  deductions  of 
the  religious  history  of  the  Old  Testament  is  that  which 
at  present  is  accustomed  frequently  to  be  dished  up  (vor- 
zutragen)  as  the  National  Religion  of  Israel”  This  is 
true  especially,  when  one  considers  also  the  practices 
which  in  the  Old  Testament  are  everywhere  forbidden 
(soothsaying,  witchcraft,  idolatry,  the  worship  of  images, 
etc.).  In  spite  of  the  prohibition  the  new  appellation 
(Benenmtng)  attempts  to  make  the  false  impression,  first, 
that  this  kind  of  conduct  was  practiced  only  by  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  and  yet  many  kings  (Solomon,  Jeroboam  I, 
and  others)  favored  idolatry  and  image  worship.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  not  a  word  is  said  of  the  Old  Testament  condemna¬ 
tion  of  these  practices,  according  to  which  they  are  dis¬ 
obedience  (Ex.  19:5  seq.),  rebellion  (Isa.  1:2),  etc. 
Thirdly,  by  this  modern  appellation  the  characteristic 
feature  of  this  “national  religion”  is  entirely  omitted. 
The  new  appellation  completely  ignores  the  fact  that  such 
practices  are  based  on  thanklessness  and  distrust  toward 
the  old  God  of  deliverance.  But  with  this  they  are  not 
yet  satisfied.  The  latest  is  that  they  have  even  created 
a  new  kind  of  this  so-called  “national  religion  of  Israel.” 
It  is  manufactured  from  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  are  not  condemned  in  it.  This  is  done,  e.  g.,  with 
the  saying  of  Jephthah  (Judges  11 :24) ,  where  the  god  of 
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the  Ammonites  is  treated  as  existing,  and  the  God  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  thus  made  simply  a  national  god.  But 
verse  27  is  entirely  ignored  (e.  g.,  Kittel),  in  which  the 
Old  Testament  God  is  mentioned  as  the  one  who  is  to 
be  the  Judge,  who  will  decide  the  claims  of  the  Ammon¬ 
ites,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hundred  other  passages,  in 
which  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  religion  is  designated 
as  the  Preserver  and  Ruler  of  the  world. 

Nay,  of  late  no  effort  has  been  spared  to  give  to  this 
national  religion’*  of  Israel  a  precedence  and  superiority 
{in  ihrem  Range  zu  erheben).  The  following  words  may 
be  given  as  an  example.  “It  is  self-evident,  that  Manas- 
sah  also  recognized  the  national  {Reichs)  religion,  and 
offered  to  the  principal  Assyrian  gods  divine  honors’* 
(kidtische  Verehning)  (Meinholo).  Thus  according  to 
the  above  words,  the  old  fundamental  law,  “Thou  shalt 
have  no  other  gods  before  me,”  is  completely  discarded  to 
make  place  for  the  national  religion.  Idolatry,  the  main 
feature  of  the  “national  religion,”  is  declared  to  be  per¬ 
missible.  Disloyalty  to  the  God  of  the  patriarchal' reli¬ 
gion  is  said  to  be  **  self -evident**  The  sublimity  of  the 
prophetical  religion  with  its  monotheism,  the  spirituality 
of  its  worship  (Kultus),  the  holiness  of  its  God,  etc.,  is 
all  cast  to  the  winds;  while  on  the  other  hand,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Zoroaster  is  highly  glorified  for  the  founding  of 
his  religion.  It  is,  therefore,  maintained  as  “self-evident” 
(selbstverstdndlich)  that  a  Christian  under  a  heathen 
government  may  sever  his  allegiance  to  his  God.  To  this 
state  has  come  the  misrepresentation  of  religious  history ! 

3.  And  how  has  the  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Old 
Testament  historical  religion  been  brought  about?  To 
this  question  the  following  reply  may  in  short  be  given. 
It  was  started,  first  of  all,  from  the  gradual  prevalence 
of  a  fundamental  philosophical  principle  {Grundanschau- 
ung).  It  is  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  (d.  in  Berlin,  1831), 
which  asserts  that  all  history  is  interpreted  by  a  constant 
interchange  of  contradictions,  as  Wellenborg  and  Wellen- 
tal  declare,  and  that  only  by  taking  history  in  its  entirety 
{den  ganzen  Geschichtsverlauf),  and  not  in  any  part 
thereof,  does  perfection  appear.  This  is  exactly  what  the 
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Hegelian,  David  Frederick  Strauss,  bluntly  (mit  durren 
Worten)  says  in  his  Life  of  Jesus  (1835),  namely,  that 
it  is  not  in  accord  with  the  association  of  ideas  to  disclose 
all  fullness  in  a  single  example  (Vol.  II,  p.  734).  For  this 
reason  he  first  of  all  reduced  the  authority  of  Jesus.  This 
historical  comprehension  of  the  Hegelian  Philosophy  was 
later  developed  into  a  fundamental  view  by  materialism 
and  Darwinism,  namely,  that  all  historical — even  Biblical 
— incidents  must  be  interpreted  only  according  to  phys¬ 
ical  (diesseitigen)  causes,  and  are  entirely  developed  from 
below  up. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Strauss’  “Life  of  Jesus”  ap¬ 
peared,  the  Hegelian  Vatke  wrote  his  first  volume  of 
Biblical  Theology,  ‘'The  Old  Testament  Religion.**  And 
of  Vatke  Wellhausen  had  expressly  said,  that  from  him 
“he  had  learned  most  and  the  best.”  A  large  number 
of  Old  Testament  history  critics  have  since  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  Wellhausen,  especially  those  mentioned 
above.  Kautzsch  also  makes  the  Patriarchs  Fetish  wor¬ 
shippers  (p.  14),  and  does  not  refer  with  a  single  word 
(p.  1-40)  to  the  religion  of  the  Patriarchs  with  which  the 
declaration  of  God  is  connected  according  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  sources :  “I  am  the  God  of  thy  fathers,  the 
God  of  Abraham,”  etc.  (Ex.  3:6,  seq.).  Thus  Biblical 
information  is  completely  ignored  also  by  Kautzsch.  And 
this  is  also  too  often  the  case  in  the  whole  camp  of  modem 
representatives  {Darstellern)  of  Old  Testament  religious 
history.  What  the  original  sources  say  is  ignored,  and  in 
their  places  they  construct  theories  according  to  their  own 
fancy. 

It  was  therefore  no  great  surprise  to  find  the  last 
upshot,  attempting  to  pervert  Old  Testament  religious 
history,  in  the  work  of  Frederick  Delitzsch,  The  Great 
Deception  {Die  Grosse  Tduschung).  In  this  book  he 
expressly  refers  to  Wellhausen,  as  his  predecessor  (p.  7). 
After  the  Prophets  had  gradually  been  deprived  of  their 
greater  authority,  and  no  one  in  that  camp  raised  his 
voice,  as  did  Isaiah  in  his  proclamation  of  woes  (5:20, 
seq.)  against  the  perversion  and  self-deception,  the  nat¬ 
ural  consequence  was,  that  there  finally  arose  one  who 
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attempted  to  make  the  Old  Testament  religion  an  off¬ 
spring  of  diabolical  delusion.  Even  Herostratus  must 
have  his  imitator. 

4.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  certainly  not  out 
of  place  to  speak  of  an  illness  of  Old  Testament  Theology. 
And  now  what  do  the  symptoms  observed  in  the  present 
conditions  teach  concerning  means  to  be  employed  for 
the  healing?  First  of  all,  the  time  has  come,  when  Old 
Testament  Theology  must  be  based  upon  its  sources.  In 
doing  this,  critical  judgment  shall  certainly  also  be  ap¬ 
plied.  But  it  shall  decide  according  to  the  positive 
{sichern)  principles  of  linguistic  proofs,  the  laws  of  which 
are  unfolded  in  my  Introduction  (p.  36),  and  from  the 
actual  facts.  And  those  words  of  the  Critic  Lessing  shall 
be  especially  observed,  which  in  his  Duplik  are  in  sub¬ 
stance  as  follows:  “If  Livius  and  Polybius  and  Diony¬ 
sius  of  Halicarnassus  and  Tacitus  in  their  report  of  an 
incident  differ  from  each  other  to  the  extent  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  given  by  one  are  expressly  contradicted 
by  the  others,  the  incident  itself  has  in  all  times  been 
rejected.**  For  example,  it  is  a  fact  that  Livius  and  Poly¬ 
bius  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  particular  pass,  through 
which  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps;  but  the  fact  that  the 
great  Carthagenian  led  his  army  across  the  Alps  and 
caused  Rome  to  tremble  before  him  is  conceded  by  all  in 
spite  of  the  disagreement.  Thus,  above  all,  the  general 
contents  of  the  source  at  least  must  be  recognized  as  a 
sure  foundation  of  the  tradition  ( Ueberlieferung) .  This 
is  the  chief  and  positive  means  by  which  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  present  conditions  of  Old  Testament  Theology  must 
be  improved.  But  there  are  still  other,  negative  means, 
as  noted  below. 

The  time  has  come  when  a  new  presentation  of  Old 
Testament  Theology  must  be  provided,  because  in  the 
last  decades  a  large  number  of  new  questions  have  been 
added  to  the  old  ones  and  these  demand  a  critical  answer. 
For,  though  the  newer  statements  of  Old  Testament  The¬ 
ology  are  pitched  to  essentially  the  same  tune,  they  con¬ 
tradict  each  other  especially  in  minor  points ;  and  with  an 
enviable  consciousness  of  infallibility  these  men  are  accus- 
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tomed  to  ignore  the  critics  who  do  not  belong  to  their 
particular  school.  But  how  large  a  number  of  new  ques¬ 
tions  there  are  which  require  a  critical  reply,  each  reader 
can  determine  for  himself  from  what  has  been  pointed 
out  above  in  regard  to  these  modem  deductions  {Auf~ 
stellungen).  But  besides  these  dozens  of  new  themes, 
which  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  Babylon  discov¬ 
eries,  and  which  require  a  critical  examination,  might 
be  added,  since  in  many  quarters  the  inclination  at  pres¬ 
ent  prevails  to  Babylonize  everything  of  an  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  character. 

The  following  may  also  be  noted,  namely,  that  the  more 
recent  works  on  Old  Testament  Theology  (with  the  only 
relative  exception  of  Knudsen's  book)  offer  only  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Israelitish  religion.  They  do  not  give  a 
systematic  presentation  of  the  facts  and  ideas,  which  have 
so  vividly  been  shown  in  the  history  of  Salvation  before 
Christ.  This  gap,  which  has  been  sorely  lamented  also 
by  J.  Hanel  (Greifswald)  in  the  Theologisches  Literatur- 
blatt,  1921,  column  (sp.)  70,  indicates  a  third  weakness 
in  the  present  treatment  of  Old  Testament  Theology ;  and 
the  filling  up  of  this  gap  belongs  furthermore  to  the  oper¬ 
ations  by  which  the  soundness  of  this  science  is  to  be 
brought  about. 

In  conclusion,  the  solution  of  all  these  problems  in  a 
new  presentation  of  Old  Testament  Theology  has  been  set 
forth  as  a  higher  (hoheres)  ideal  in  my  Theologie  des 
Alten  Testaments  Kntisch  und  Vergleichend  Dargestellet 
(just  published  by  Chr.  Balser  in  Stuttgart) .  If  this  book 
will  now  strive  by  the  impartial  consideration  of  co¬ 
workers  of  all  tendencies,  by  revisions  and  literal  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  Hebrew  authorities  and  by  the  addition  of 
proper  tables  and  indexes,  toward  a  higher  standard  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  practical  usefulness,  it  may  go 
forth  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  ignored  by  no  one,  but 
will  be  welcomed  by  a  large  circle  of  Bible  friends.  The 
book  furthermore  contains  exact  references  to  the  cita¬ 
tions  made  above,  so  that  they  can  be  read  more  fully. 
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BY  PROFESSOR  LEANDER  S.  KEYSER,  D.D. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
THE  RIGHT  TO  PASS  JUDGMENT 

Sometimes  it  is  said  that  no  one  but  the  specialist  in 
physical  science  has  any  right  to  form  an  opinion  or 
pronounce  a  judgment  in  regard  to  the  theory  of  evolu¬ 
tion.  Professor  Edwin  G.  Conklin,  of  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity,  issued  this  edict  in  a  recent  publication:  “Few 
opponents  of  evolution  at  the  present  time  have  either  the 
technical  training  or  even  the  desire  to  weigh  critically 
the  evidences  for  or  against  its  truth.  Properly  to  appre¬ 
ciate  these  evidences  requires  some  first-hand  knowledge 
of  morphology,  physiology,  embryology,  ecology,  paleon¬ 
tology  and  genetics.”  He  says  the  same  regarding  biol¬ 
ogy.  Thus  by  the  recital  of  a  list  of  big  scientific  names 
he  seems  to  want  to  frighten  the  non-specialist  into  lamb¬ 
like  silence  and  acquiescence.  In  a  recent  brochure  Pro¬ 
fessor  Raymond  C.  Osbum,  of  the  Ohio  State  University, 
makes  this  pronunciamento :  “An  educated  man  should 
at  least  be  able  to  draw  the  line  between  what  he  knows 
and  what  he  doesn’t  know,  and  not  attempt  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment  on  matters  outside  of  his  field  of  training.  An  edu¬ 
cated  man  without  scientific  training  has  no  more  basis 
for  forming  a  proper  judgment  of  the  law  of  evolution 
than  of  the  Einstein  theory  of  Relativity.” 

In  the  presence  of  such  assumptions  of  superiority  shall 
the  rest  of  us  subside  into  silence?  There  are  several 
reasons  why  we  shall  answer  this  question  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  One  of  them  is  that  many  recent  books  have  been 
written  in  a  popular  style  to  explain  the  evolution  theory 
to  the  plain,  common  mind,  as,  for  example,  “The  ABC 
of  Evolution,”  by  Joseph  McCabe.  Other  books,  like  those 
of  Van  Loon  and  J.  Arthur  Thompson,  have  been  written 
for  boys  and  girls  of  the  high  schools  and  even  the  gram¬ 
mar  grades.  How  can  these  young  people  judge  of  the 
merits  of  evolution  if  it  is  too  hard  for  adults  to  under¬ 
stand?  If  it  were  true  that,  in  order  to  form  a  judg- 
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ment  on  evolution,  one  must  have  technical  training  in 
science,  then  all  the  attempts  on  the  part  of  scientists  to 
popularize  the  theory  are  so  much  labor  lost.  Even 
Conklin’s  recent  brochure  was  a  superfluous  performance. 

Again,  some  of  us,  while  we  do  not  claim  to  be  spe¬ 
cialists  in  physical  science,  have  been  giving  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  for  many  years,  and  believe  we  have  mastered 
its  fundamental  principles.  Having  read  a  good  many 
books  in  favor  of  evolution,  including  some  of  Darwin’s, 
Huxley’s,  Spencer’s,  Le  Conte’s,  McCabe’s,  Morgan’s, 
Conklin’s,  and  others,  we  think  we  have  at  least  some 
right  to  have  a  say  on  the  subject.  Besides,  we  do  not 
find  it  necessary  to  over-strain  our  intellects  to  master 
the  fundamental  principles  and  claims  of  the  advocates 
of  the  evolution  theory.  True,  we  may  not  be  quite  so 
glib  in  naming  the  technical  terms  of  the  specialists,  just 
as  they  would  have  some  difficulty  in  understanding  some 
of  the  technical  terms  used  in  scientific  theology* ;  but 
that  does  not  prevent  us  from  grasping  the  underlying 
and  formative  principles  of  physical  science. 

There  is  still  another  reason  why  Christian  men  cannot 
afford  to  permit  the  evolutionists  to  be  the  only  vocal 
people  at  the  present  time.  With  their  speculations  they 
are  trenching  on  the  religious  and  theological  domain. 
Whenever  they  deal  with  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  the 
universe,  of  life  and  of  man,  they  are  running  right  up 
into  the  sphere  of  Biblical  teaching.  They  certainly  pro¬ 
pose  a  very  different  doctrine  of  man’s  origin  from  that 
taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  they  teach  it  every¬ 
where — in  books  galore,  and  in  our  high  schools,  colleges 
and  universities  where  the  children  and  youth  of  Chris¬ 
tian  parents  must  sit  under  their  instruction.  Then  the 
children  of  those  parents  come  home  and  inform  their 
parents  that  the  Biblical  narrative  of  man’s  creation  in 
the  image  of  God  is  out  of  date  and  is  no  longer  believed 

♦If  the  physical  scientist  would  examine  a  scholarly  work  on 
Christian  theology,  he  would  at  once  discover  that  this  branch  of 
human  learning  has  its  scientific  nomenclature,  derived  from  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin,  just  as  other  sciences  have.  Should  he  desire 
a  sample,  let  him  try  Dr.  C.  E.  Lindberg’s  recently  issued  work  on 
‘‘Christian  Dogmatics”  (1922). 
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by  “anybody  who  is  educated.”  In  these  circumstances 
it  behooves  Christian  people  to  inform  themselves,  and 
to  discover  whether  the  theory  of  evolution  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  on  a  true  scientific  basis. 

With  the  foregoing  facts  in  mind,  we  feel  justified  in 
reviewing  and  criticising  one  of  the  latest  and  most  au¬ 
thentic  books  on  the  side  of  evolution  that  has  been  put 
on  the  market.  Its  title  is,  “The  Evolution  of  Man.” 
It  contains  chapters  by  the  following  scientists :  Profes¬ 
sors  Richard  Swann  Lull,  Harry  Burr  Ferris,  George 
Howard  Parker,  James  Rowland  Angell,  Albert  Galloway 
Keller,  and  Edwin  Grant  Conklin.  Of  these  Lull,  Parker, 
Ferris,  and  Keller  are  professors  in  Yale  University, 
Angell  is  the  president  of  that  institution,  and  Conklin 
is  a  professor  of  biology  in  Princeton  University.  The 
book  was  issued  in  the  fall  of  1922,  and  the  lectures  which 
it  comprises  were  delivered  during  the  academic  year  of 
1921-1922  at  Yale  University.  Thus  in  this  book  we  have 
evolution  up  to  date. 

The  first  word  we  wish  to  say  of  the  book  is,  that  it  is 
written  in  a  non-controversial  manner.  There  is  little 
attempt  made  to  answer  the  objections  of  those  who  do 
not  accept  evolution.  Indeed,  they  are  treated  for  the 
most  part  as  if  they  were  non-existent.  As  a  rule,  the 
positive  side  of  evolution  is  stated  in  a  positive  way,  while, 
we  are  glad  to  say,  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  belief 
in  evolution  are  frankly  and  honestly  stated.  There  is, 
of  course,  the  general  assumption  throughout  that  every¬ 
body,  who  is  competefit  to  form  a  judgment,  believes  in 
evolution;  yet  no  epithets  are  employed  and  no  one  is 
abused.  The  objectors  are  simply  ignored.  Thus  we  may 
conclude  that  in  this  book  the  evolutionists  have  put  for¬ 
ward  their  best  foot.  Everywhere  there  is  evidence  of 
technical  training  in  physical  science;  yet  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  the  person  who  has  himself  devoted  some  study 
to  the  technique  and  principles  of  science  cannot  under¬ 
stand.  The  first  half  of  the  book  contains  a  number  of 
illustrations  that  help  to  elucidate  the  text. 
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EVOLUTION  PURELY  NATURALISTIC 

Our  second  word  is  this :  The  treatment  of  the  subject 
is  wholly  and  solely  naturalistic.  The  origin  of  life,  sen- 
tiency,  personality,  and  mentality  are  all  accounted  for 
by  purely  natural  processes  of  development.  There  is 
not  a  single  reference  to  supernatural  agency  (unless 
there  should  be  an  obscure  hint  on  page  42)  ♦  The  name 
of  God  does  not  occur  in  the  book ;  there  is  not  the  slightest 
acknowledgment  of  His  existence.  So  far  as  the  depo¬ 
nents  in  this  book  have  any  witness  to  bear,  man  came 
to  be  what  he  is,  body  and  mind,  without  an  intelligent 
and  purposeful  cause.  If  the  authors  believe  in  a  personal 
God  or  any  other  kind  of  a  God,  they  give  no  s'gn.  In 
the  literal — though  not  the  profane — sense  of  the  term 
it  is  a  godless  book. 

It  is  true.  Professor  Lull  (p.  1)  refers  to  “the  Mosaic 
account  of  creation,”  which,  he  says,  “would  give  us  a 
very  recent  date  for  man’s  advent  on  this  planet.”  Then 
in  a  mildly  derisive  way,  he  calls  attention  to  Dr.  John 
Lightfoot’s  calculations  regarding  Biblical  chronology 
away  back  in  1654.  Is  this  ancient  citation  made  to  cast 
scorn  on  the  Biblical  account  and  on  Biblical  believers 
and  scholars  ?  Afterward  (same  page) ,  strangely  enough, 
he  adds:  “One  questions,  however,  not  the  Scriptural 
account,  but  the  exactness  of  the  interpretation.  The 
researches  of  oriental  scholars  are  bringing  more  and 
more  into  evidence  the  historical  truth  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  narratives,  and  are  establishing  from  other  lines  of 
evidence  the  historical  character  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  and  other  Hebrew  patriarchs;  but  they  are  also 
tracing  back  into  a  more  and  more  remote  period  the 
history  of  the  Near  Eastern  people,”  etc.  Here  you  find 
either  ambiguity  of  statement,  or  else  a  direct  contra¬ 
diction  between  the  first  and  last  statements  cited.  On 
page  123  President  Angell  says:  “Even  in  the  field  of 

*In  order  to  be  absolutely  fair  we  quote  the  statement  referred 
to  above.  It  is  from  Professor  Ferris:  “It  may  be  possible  to 
explain  many  of  the  processes  of  life  on  the  mechanistic  or  physico¬ 
chemical  basis,  but  it  is  difficult  to  explain  reproduction  on  that 
theory.”  Did  the  professor  have  just  a  little  glint  of  higher  truth 
here?  If  so,  he  at  once  dismisses  it. 
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religion,  where  obvious  evolution  has  occurred  since  prim¬ 
itive  times,  the  modem  mind  has  introduced  modifications 
of  the  teachings  of  the  founders  of  the  great  world  reli¬ 
gions,  designed  to  adapt  them  more  nearly  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  contemporary  life.  The  doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  while  based  as  truly  as  ever  on  the  life  and  teach¬ 
ings  of  Jesus,  are  undergoing  constant  development  and 
transformation  to  accommodate  them  to  the  needs  of  tb- 
life  and  thought  of  our  time.”  This  is  so  general  a  state¬ 
ment  that  you  can  interpret  it  to  mean  almost  anything 
you  like.  On  page  129  Professor  Keller  refers  to  the 
parabolic  teaching  of  Christ  in  what  seems  to  us  a  rather 
disparaging  context.  No  doubt,  if  you  would  question 
him,  he  would  reply,  “Oh,  you  mistook  my  meaning !”  In 
his  chapter  on  “Societal  Evolution”  he  speaks  about 
“mores”  and  religion  a  few  times,  but  accounts  for  them 
solely  by  natural  evolution,  never  once  hinting  at  any 
theistic  ground  or  cause.  “Mores”  (the  Latin  for  moral) 
are  only  “customs,”  and  the  reformer  who  would  change 
the  natural  order  is  designated  a  tinkerer.  Thus  the 
work  is  throughout  purely  naturalistic. 

Now,  in  all  sincerity  we  would  ask  whether  Christian 
people,  scientific  or  non-scientific,  dare  have  nothing  to 
say  in  respect  to  these  speculations  of  the  naturalists? 
A  theory  that  assigns  to  man  a  purely  natural  and  animal 
origin  surely  runs  counter  to  the  teaching  of  Christianity, 
which  gives  quite  a  different  account.  Indeed,  the  two 
could  not  very  well  be  more  diverse.  Moreover,  the  whole 
view  of  man,  his  nature,  purpose  and  destiny,  as  set  forth 
in  the  Bible,  is  the  very  opposite  of  that  taught  by  these 
evolutionists.  We  are  saying  this  in  order  that  scientific 
men  who  promulgate  such  doctrines  as  scientifically  estab¬ 
lished  facts  may  not  be  so  much  surprised  when  Christian 
thinkers  ^enter  the  arena  against  them,  and  want  to  be 
absolutely  assured  that  evolution  has  been  scientifically 
validated  before  they  give  up  the  teaching  of  the  Bible, 
which  has  given  them  so  rich  an  experience  of  pardon, 
truth,  and  salvation.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  segregate  a  scientific  hypothesis  that  aims 
to  give  a  full-toned  anthropology,  and  to  say  to  all  others. 
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“Keep  hands  off!”  The  trouble  is,  the  scientists  do  not 
stay  off  of  the  territory  of  theology ;  they  want  to  deter¬ 
mine  and  interpret  theology  from  a  purely  naturalistic 
viewpoint;  and  then,  when  we  object  to  their  speculations, 
they  politely  inform  us  that  none  but  technical  scientists 
have  a  right  to  say  anything  about  the  matter !  Suppose 
we  were  to  reverse  the  program,  and  say  to  the  scientists 
that  they  have  no  right  to  pronounce  any  judgment  upon 
the  origin,  religion,  ethics,  and  destiny  of  man  unless  they 
have  a  technical  knowledge  of  Christian  Ethics,  Dogmat¬ 
ics,  and  Apologetics,  what  would  they  think  of  so  arro¬ 
gant  a  claim?  Those  persons  who  suppose  that  any  one 
science  can  be  segregated  and  made  immune  from  crit¬ 
icism,  and  at  the  same  time  impose  from  its  narrow  data 
a. world-view  upon  everybody  else,  simply  prove  by  that 
very  token  that  they  have  no  true  conception  of  the  nature 
of  science  itself  nor  of  the  sisterhood  and  reciprocal  char¬ 
acter  of  all  the  sciences.  You  cannot  get  a  true,  all- 
inclusive  philosophy  or  world-view  from  one  science 
alone;  you  must  consider  and  correlate  all  the  sciences, 
physical,  psychological,  ethical,  theistic,  and  Christian. 

MAN’S  ANIMAL  LINEAGE 

All  the  scientists  represented  in  this  volume  assign  to 
man  an  animal  ancestry,  and  that  for  both  body  and  mind. 
This  is  full-fledged  evolution;  not  the  callow  or  half- 
fledged  kind  advocated  by  some  liberalistic  preachers  and 
theologians.  Man  is  a  blue-blooded  descendent  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  stock  still  lower  in  the  scale  than  the  anthropoid  ape, 
the  orang,  the  gorilla  and  the  gibbon  (see  the  diagram  on 
page  36;  it  is  so  very,  very  inspiring!).  We  shall  make 
good  our  assertion  by  citations.  Professor  Lull  speaks 
of  man’s  “pre-human  forebears”  (p.  5),  and  indicates 
that  he  once  lived  in  “the  trees.”  According  to  the  dia¬ 
gram  on  page  36,  Homo  sapiens  grew  out  of  the  same 
animal  trunk  as  the  anthropoid  apes.  Professor  Ferris 
says  (p.  39)  :  “Because  of  structural  similarities  he 
(man)  belongs  to  the  order  of  primates,  together  with 
the  lemurs,  monkeys,  and  apes.”  Again:  “Structurally 
man  differs  from  his  nearest  relatives,  the  anthropoid 
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apes,  by  differences  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind,”  etc. 
On  page  78  we  are  thus  enlightened:  “It  is  pretty  well 
agreed  that  the  anthropoid  apes  and  man  came  from  a 
common  ancestor,  and  he  in  turn  from  some  primitive, 
broad-nosed  ape.  Some  believe  that  the  mammals  were 
evolved  from  a  primitive  reptilian  form.  Others  say 
that  they  came  from  the  amphibians,  which  in  turn 
evolved  from  a  fish  form,  the  latter  from  an  invertebrate, 
and  so  on  down  to  the  protozoa.  Evolution  must  likewise 
assume  that  under  some  favorable  condition  the  earliest 
living  forms  were  evolved  from  the  inorganic  world. 
Whether  such  a  process  is  going  on  at  present  no  one 
knows.  However,  the  facts  of  man’s  development,  struc¬ 
ture,  and  variations,  which  have  been  given  above,  cer¬ 
tainly  can  be  best  explained  on  the  basis  of  man’s  descent 
from  lower  forms ;  and  human  fossils,  as  far  as  they  go, 
as  is  shown  in  the  previous  chapter,  definitely  lead  back 
toward  a  form  from  which  both  apes  and  man  may  have 
descended.” 

President  Angell  contributes  the  chapter  on  “The  Evo¬ 
lution  of  Intelligence.”  On  coming  to  this  section,  we 
cherished  hopes  of  better  things,  but  his  essay  is  along 
the  same  naturalistic  lines  as  the  others.  There  is  no 
hint  that  man’s  mind  might  have  been  created,  that  it 
might  have  been  made  in  the  image  of  God.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  sign  of  any  recognition  of  the  divine  existence.  The 
chapter  begins  in  this  way :  “It  may  be  assumed  without 
argument  that  evolution  has  actually  occurred  within  the 
field  of  intelligence,  as  it  has  within  the  field  of  organic 
structure,  and  I  shall  proceed  at  once  to  examine  the 
major  features  of  the  process.”  And  further  on  he  de¬ 
clares  that  he  does  not  intend  “to  postulate  any  funda¬ 
mental  difference  between  human  and  animal  intelli¬ 
gence.”  On  page  107  he  evidently  takes  the  side  of  those 
who  deny  that  any  “primitive  intelligence”  has  directed 
the  evolutionary  process.  Behavior  is  “essentially  a  func¬ 
tion  of  structure,  reflexes,  instincts,  and  tropisms  simply 
represent  accidental  variations  which  have  survived,”  etc. 

.  .  .  “As  things  now  stand,  acts  of  reflex  and  instinc¬ 
tive  character,  whatever  their  evolutionary  history,  are 
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as  such  intrinsically  non-intelligent,  non-adaptive  to  vari¬ 
ation  in  environment.  This  is  as  true  of  man  as  of  ani¬ 
mals.”  To  indicate  the  utter  crassness  of  his  line  of 
thought,  we  drop  down  on  page  113  where  he  is  discuss¬ 
ing  the  various  opinions  held  by  scientists  concerning  con¬ 
sciousness  in  animals ;  “One  must,  of  course,  admit  that 
we  have  no  direct  access  to  animal  consciousness,  if  such 
exists,  but  the  same  thing  is  true  of  one’s  human  neigh¬ 
bor.”  What  superficiality!  What  lack  of  insight!  Our 
human  neighbor  can  tell  us  plainly  that  he  is  conscious 
and  self-conscious,  that  he  is  aware  of  himself  and  of  the 
objects  and  persons  around  him;  but  the  animal  can  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  There  is  one  remarkable  concession 
which  we  must  frankly  cite  (p.  118) :  “Primitive  man 
as  we  know  him,  although  often  carrying  on  his  affairs 
with  an  extremely  limited  vocabulary,  nevertheless  is 
able,  through  his  language  devices — to  say  nothing  of 
others — to  mark  off  and  deal  with  abstract  and  general 
relations,  and  in  so  far  he  enjoys  a  technical  superiority 
to  animals  which,  in  effect,  is  a  difference  in  kind  as  well 
as  a  difference  in  degree.”  The  next  few  paragraphs 
point  out  in  several  very  unimportant  and  low-planed 
ways  the  difference  between  human  and  animal  intelli¬ 
gence;  but  there  is  no  reference  to  man’s  moral  and 
spiritual  nature,  his  high  hopes  and  aspirations,  and  his 
communion  with  God  as  marks  of  his  superiority  to  ani¬ 
mals.  Here  we  also  hoped  to  find  some  reference  to  a 
supernatural  origin  of  man’s  rational  intelligence — but 
not  a  word;  it  is  partly  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of 
man’s  finer  brain  structure.  He  has  “a  very  much  more 
delicate  internal  structure  in  the  cortex,”  etc.  “The  frontal 
areas  and  the  so-called  association  areas  (of  the  brain) 
are  relatively  very  large.”  Still  he  admits  that  these 
differences  in  structure  and  size  of  the  brain  and  the 
nervous  system  are  hardly  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
“marked  differences”  between  the  intelligence  of  man  and 
“even  the  most  highly  developed  animal.”  But  here  he 
drops  the  matter,  and  gives  no  reason  for  this  “marked 
difference.”  If  evolution  cannot  furnish  the  adequate  ex¬ 
planation,  why  not  admit  it  frankly,  and  at  least  concede 
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that  some  other  cause  must  be  invoked?  He  speaks  (p. 
122)  of  “the  primeval  slime  out  of  which  organic  life 
has  come,”  and  the  context  indicates  that  man  with  his 
intelligence  came  up  from  that  “primeval  slime.”  Man 
is  “in  his  instinctive  life  close  cousin  to  the  brutes.” 
“But  he  has  also  in  his  nature  the  deep-grounded  tenden¬ 
cies  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  generations  of  savage 
human  ancestors.” 

But  that  man  has  an  ethical  and  spiritual  nature — of 
that  fact  no  cognizance  is  taken  in  this  essay.  It  is  pitiful 
to  realize  that  the  president  of  a  great  American  Uni¬ 
versity — one  founded,  too,  by  the  Christian  Church — is 
so  much  more  impressed  with  man’s  having  been  made 
in  the  image  of  the  ape  than  of  his  having  been  created 
in  the  image  of  God.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  many  of 
our  institutions  of  higher  education  are  turning  out  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands  of  earthly  and  earthy  minded  ma¬ 
terialists? 

In  the  next  chapter  (“Societal  Evolution”)  the  author. 
Professor  Keller,  takes  the  same  position  in  regard  to 
man’s  bestial  origin.  Of  evolution  he  says  ex  cathedra 
(p.  126)  :  “No  informed  person  feels  any  longer  the  need 
of  arguing  the  truth  of  the  theory.”  Again  he  says  (p. 
131) :  “My  predecessors  in  this  course  of  lectures  have 
shown  that  the  evolutionary  process  does  not  stop  short  of 
man  as  an  animal.”  Also  (p.  132) :  “Over  all  the  earth 
he  is  pretty  much  the  same  sort  of  animal.”  Like  the 
muck-rake  man  in  Bunyon’s  “Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  these 
scientists  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  lift  their  eyes  from 
the  ground.  Animals,  brutes,  monkeys,  apes,  and  gorillas 
galore — but  no  knowledge  of  God! 

The  last  lecture  of  this  series,  “The  Trend  of  Evolu¬ 
tion,”  by  Professor  Edwin  Grant  Conklin,  of  Princeton 
University — an  institution  also  established  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church — soars  no  higher,  but  moves — ^yes,  creeps — 
along  on  the  same  low,  earth-born  plane  of  thought.  In 
beginning  his  essay,  he  refers  to  “the  Olympian  gods” 
and  to  the  “modern  movie,”  but  that  is  as  high  as  he 
gets.  The  God  of  Theism  receives  no  recognition.  Note 
his  basal  conception  of  the  origin  of  things  (p.  152) : 
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“What  merely  human  intellect  could  have  foreseen,  in 
those  earliest  protoplasmic  particles,  ‘the  promise  and 
potency  of  all  life,’  the  million  species  of  animals  and 
plants,  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  the  giant  saurians,  the 
mighty  beasts,  and  finally  man  ?”  There  are  more  interro¬ 
gations  of  the  same  grade.  On  the  next  page  he  implies 
that  man,  like  all  other  living  things,  came  from  “the 
original  amoeba.”  Just  to  show  how  far  he  is  from  lifting 
up  his  eyes  unto  the  hills,  unto  Jehovah,  the  Creator  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  we  cite  here  the  “causes”  which 
he  assigns  for  the  whole  evolutionary  process  from  proto¬ 
plasmic  slime  and  the  original  amoeba  up  to  man  (p.  154) : 
“Unfortunately  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  evolution 
are  not  very  complete,  but  the  majority  of  biologists  agree 
that  inherited  variations,  or  mutations,  constitute  the 
building  materials  of  evolution,  while  natural  selection, 
or  the  elimination  of  the  unfit,  is  the  workman  or  architect 
that  selects  or  rejects  these  materials.”*  Again  nota  bene 
(p.  182)  :  “It  is  probably  fortunate  that  men  are  not 
charged  with  the  duty  of  directing  future  evolution,  and 
we  can  only  hope  that  nature,  which  has  directed  progres¬ 
sive  evolution  from  amoeba  to  man,  without  human  guid¬ 
ance,  may  work  still  greater  wonders  in  future  ages.” 
Observe,  “nature”  has  done  it  all!  It  has  all  been  done 
“without  human  guidance.”  This  makes  nature  the  only 
god  and  man  merely  the  cat’s-paw  of  nature.  This  essay 
contains  a  long  discussion  of  the  uncertainties  in  predict¬ 
ing  the  outcome  of  the  evolutionary  process,  and  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  following  unsatisfying  statement  as  the 
result  of  all  scientific  investigation  and  thought:  “We 
cannot  see  clearly  the  next  scene ;  we  can  scarcely  imagine 
the  next  act,  and  the  end  of  the  great  Drama  of  evolu- 

*  Think  of  the  caliber  of  an  intellect  that  would  call  “inherited 
variations”  the  “building  material”  and  “natural  selection”  “the 
workman.”  These  are  terms  that  merely  stand  for  a  condition, 
a  law,  or  modus  operandi  according  to  which  a  cause  or  a  force 
works;  they  are  not  the  cause  or  the  force  itself.  The  bottom 
question  is,  What  is  the  force  that  pushes  along  the  whole  process 
and  causes  it  to  operate  as  it  does?  Is  that  cause  merely  a  blind 
natural  cause  or  is  it  an  Intelligent  Cause?  But  our  point  now  is, 
that  these  scientists  mistake  laws  and  conditions  for  causes.  It  is 
these  “drop-stitches”  in  logic  that  are  doing  untold  harm  to  our 
science,  civilization,  and  religion  today. 
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tion,  if  there  is  to  be  an  end,  is  a  matter  of  faith  alone.” 
Surely,  surely,  evolution  has  made  our  age  an  “age  sick 
with  a  deadly  doubt.” 

THE  CONJECTURAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  THEORY 

Thus  far  we  have  simply  exposed  the  groundling  char¬ 
acter  of  the  evolutionary  hypothesis  in  the  hands  of  its 
scientific  exponents.  We  are  wondering  whether  it  would 
not  be  well  for  Christian  preachers  and  theologians  to 
walk  warily  before  they  enter  into  close  fellowship  with 
the  evolutionists  and  become  their  partners  in  propa¬ 
gating  this  theory  in  the  world.  Here  are  five  foremost 
naturalists  who  try  to  account  for  all  phenomena  in  the 
natural  and  human  world  by  the  action  of  merely  resi¬ 
dent  and  natural  forces.  A  previous  book,  issued  by  the 
Yale  University  Press  and  written  by  five  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  professors,  is  of  the  same  groundling  character.* 
Are  Christians  going  to  join  this  materialistic  crowd? 
Is  the  theory  of  evolution  a  theory  that  can  be  Christian¬ 
ized,  that  can  be  harmonized  with  the  Christian  Scrip¬ 
tures,  which  must  ever  be  the  authority  for  Christian 
people?  Let  us  look  before  we  leap. 

However,  we  admit  frankly  that,  if  evolution  were 
really  proven  by  the  findings  of  natural  science,  all  of 
us  would,  we  hope,  be  honest  and  truth-loving  enough  to 
abide  by  the  result.  But  it  would  be  better  and  wiser  to 
wait  until  the  theory  is  proven  on  an  empirical  basis;  it 
will  be  time  enough  then  to  see  whether  it  can  be  adjusted 
to  Christian  doctrine.  At  present  we  do  not  see  how  the 
theory  can  be  harmonized  with  the  teaching  of  the  Bible 
honestly  interpreted  as  it  reads;  but  we  do  not  feel 
strongly  impelled  to  attempt  such  a  reconciliation  as  long 
as  evolution  rests  only  on  a  conjectural  or  hypothetical 
basis,  and  especially  as  long  as  so  many  outstanding  and 
undermining  facts  seem  to  be  against  it. 

In  order  to  make  good  our  assertion  that  the  theory 
of  evolution  has  not  been  empirically  established,  we  shall 

■"The  title  of  the  book  referred  to  is,  “The  Evolution  of  the  Earth 
and  Its  Inhabitants,”  and  the  writers  who  furnish  the  several 
chapters  are  Professors  Barrell,  Schuchert,  Woodruff,  Lull,  and 
Huntington,  all  of  Yale  University.  It  was  published  in  1918. 
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now  proceed  to  analyze  the  processes  of  reasoning  and 
induction  employed  in  the  book  before  us.  While  the 
authors  are,  no  doubt,  excellent  and  painstaking  physical 
scientists,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  had  careful  training 
in  the  science  of  logic ;  hence  throughout  their  productions 
two  well-known  logical  fallacies  are  constantly  recurring 
— namely,  the  hysteron  proteron  and  the  non-sequitur. 
The  first  means  that  the  conclusion  is  mistaken  for  the 
premise,  and  therefore  it  amounts  to  “begging  the  ques¬ 
tion”  or  taking  for  granted  the  very  issue  that  is  in  dis¬ 
pute.  The  second  fallacy  is  that  of  drawing  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  conclusion  from  given  premises;  it  also  includes 
the  mistake  of  making  over-broad  generalizations  from  a 
small  body  of  facts.  In  order  to  give  a  thorough  exposi¬ 
tion  of  these  faults  of  logic  we  ought  to  have  unlimited 
space ;  but  since  that  is  out  of  the  question,  we  must  con¬ 
fine  our  discussion  to  a  few  clear  examples. 

We  shall  begin  with  Professor  Lull’s  chapter  on  “The 
Antiquity  of  Man,”  the  first  in  the  book,  which  sets  forth 
“the  paleontological  evidence  for  the  evolution  of  man.” 
In  order  to  prove  man’s  antiquity  in  opposition  to  Dr. 
Lightfoot’s  interpretation  of  the  Biblical  chronology.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lull  refers  to  several  tablets,  one  of  them  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  Yale  Babylonian  Collection,  which  he  holds  to 
be  “the  oldest  human  documents  thus  far  discovered.” 
We  have  no  occasion  to  dispute  his  statements,  nor  shall 
we  in  any  place  call  into  question  any  statement  of  facts 
produced  by  our  authors,  our  only  purpose  being  to  point 
out  the  fiaws  in  their  logical  processes,  that  is,  their  in¬ 
consequential  thinking  and  far-fetched  conclusions.  These 
Babylonian  tablets,  says  our  author,  antedate  Christ  by 
some  5,500  to  6,000  years.  Yet  they  are  no  longer  ideo¬ 
graphs  or  picture-writing,  but  have  advanced  to  inscrip¬ 
tive  writing.  This  proves,  he  says,  that  they  “have  pro¬ 
gressed  far  along  the  evolutionary  pathway,”  etc.  Here 
evolution  is  simply  taken  for  granted;  but  it  is  the  very 
thing  to  be  proved  and  which  the  evidence  is  adduced  to 
prove;  thus  here  we  have  the  hysteron  proteron.  We 
might  interpret  the  situation  differently,  by  saying  that 
there  may  have  been  progress  from  one  form  of  writing 
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to  a  more  advanced  form  without  its  having  been  brought 
about  by  mere  natural  evolution ;  for  man  may  have  been 
so  constituted  from  the  start  by  his  Creator  as  to  be  able 
to  do  inventive  and  creative  work  through  the  exercise 
of  his  native  intelligence  and  volition.  Our  author  thinks 
that  the  evolution  from  picture-writing  to  inscriptive 
writing  was  “a  centuries-long  process.”  But  that  may 
also  be  a  non-sequitur ;  for,  if  man  was  originally  con¬ 
stituted  a  rational  being  by  his  Creator,  the  progress 
referred  to  would  not  have  needed  to  take  very  long.  In 
the  course  of  human  history  there  are  many  instances  of 
rapid  progress  along  certain  lines ;  and  especially  when  all 
the  world  was  new,  and  so  many  discoveries  were  just  at 
hand,  one  would  think  that  advancement  would  have  been 
quite  rapid.  Why  not  look  to  higher  sources  for  our  in¬ 
terpretation  of  man  instead  of  forever  peering  down  at 
the  poor  overdone  and  much  be-ridden  ape?  Our  scientist 
also  contends  that  even  the  protoscript  (the  very  first 
writing)  could  have  been  invented  only  “by  people  of 
considerable  intellectual  powers  who  had  long  since 
emerged  from  savagery,”  etc.  Here  again  occurs  the 
same  fallacy,  that  of  taking  the  evolutionary  theory  for 
granted,  while  it  is  the  very  crux  in  the  argument. 

The  writer  then  passes  on  to  consider  “the  implements 
and  weapons  of  vanished  people,  with  their  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  refinement.”  Here  we  have  a  discussion  of  the 
Eolithic,  Paleolithic,  and  Neolithic  periods.  We  are 
pleased  that  the  author  so  frankly  admits  cases  of  doubt 
and  of  difference  of  opinion  among  the  scientists.  For 
example,  with  respect  to  the  eoliths,  the  oldest  of  these 
implements,  he  states  that  there  are  scientific  authorities 
who  deny  that  they  are  of  human  workmanship,  but  “in¬ 
voke  the  physical  forces  of  nature  to  account  for  their 
seeming.”  But  do  not  the  scientists  realize  that  this  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  respecting  eoliths  throws  doubt  on 
the  theory  of  the  evolution  of  mankind  at  its  very  start? 
If  they  cannot  agree  whether  certain  implements  were 
man-made  or  nature-made,  how  can  they  be  so  sure  that 
man  was  even  in  existence  as  long  ago  as  they  suppose? 
You  see,  it  is  pretty  much  guesswork. 
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A  little  further  on  (p.  3)  our  author  makes  another 
concession  which  is  a  mark  of  his  honesty,  but  is,  at  the 
same  time,  a  coup  de  maitre  against  the  evolution  hypoth¬ 
esis.  We  shall  state  it  briefly  and  simply,  but  give  the 
true  sense.  All  through  human  history  people  of  various 
degrees  of  cultural  advancement  have  been  living  con¬ 
temporaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  earth ;  here  they 
are  highly  civilized,  there  they  are  almost  naked  savages. 
For  example,  the  last  of  the  native  Tasmanians  died  only 
in  1877 ;  yet  these  people  were  in  a  cultural  state  as  low 
as  that  of  the  eolithic,  or  at  least  the  paleolithic,  folk. 
Yes,  and  that  right  down  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  contemporaneous  with  the  advanced  civili¬ 
zation  of  Europe  and  America,  within  the  memory  of 
many  people  now  living !  Is  not  that  a  fatal  count  against 
evolution  ?  Even  if  there  were  paleolithic,  or  even  eolithic, 
people  in  existence  in  Europe  centuries  ago,  may  they 
not  have  lived  synchronously  with  the  great  civilizations 
of  Babylonia,  Egypt,  and  even  Greece,  simply  dwelling 
far  off  in  the  hinterlands?  Even  to-day  there  are  wild, 
uncouth  and  savage  people  living  in  remote  regions.  Right 
here  in  America,  before  our  very  eyes,  we  have  proof  on 
proof  of  the  rapid  deterioration  of  people  who  have  be¬ 
come  segregated  from  the  centers  of  civilization.  Now, 
since  we  have  proof  positive  and  prima  facie  of  such 
human  deterioration  in  our  own  times,  and  since  no  in¬ 
stance  of  evolution  by  merely  resident  forces  from  lower 
to  higher  civilizations  can  be  cited,  is  it  not  better  reason¬ 
ing  to  conclude  that  the  eolithic,  paleolithic,  and  neolithic 
folk  were  remote  and  therefore  degenerate  tribes  living 
within  historic  times?  Missionaries  inform  us  that  almost 
all  people  in  darkest  Africa  furnish  clear  evidence  that 
they  are  the  decadent  offspring  of  races  that  were  once 
enlightened.  The  grammatical  structure  of  their  lan¬ 
guages,  the  principles  of  which  they  themselves  do  not 
understand  and  of  which  they  are  not  even  aware,  proves 
their  descent  from  superior  races,  or  at  least  points  to 
that  view  as  the  only  logical  deduction.*  In  fact,  it  is 

*Vide  the  “Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Victoria  Insti¬ 
tute,”  1921.  We  quote  from  several  scientific  laymen  who  have 
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utterly  gratuitous  to  conclude  that  the  lowest  types  of 
humanity  living  to-day  are  the  representatives  of  the 
progenitors  of  the  human  race. 

The  author  may  be  correct  in  holding  that  Asia  is  the 
birthplace  of  mankind ;  but  when  he  argues  that  the  phys¬ 
ical  and  climatic  conditions  there  during  the  Tertiary  era 
were  such  as  to  force  man’s  “pre-human  forebears”  to 
descend  from  the  trees  and  to  learn  to  live  on  the  ground, 
he  is  again  reasoning  in  a  circle  and  taking  for  granted 
the  very  thing  to  be  proved.  Was  man  once  an  arboreal 
creature?  That  is  the  mooted  question.  It  lacks  em¬ 
pirical  and  historical  proof;  it  is  another  extreme  gen¬ 
eralization  from  meager  data.  As  far  back  as  we  can 
trace  men  historically,  they  have  been  terrestrial  beings. 
The  fact  that  they  are  so  today,  whether  low  or  high  in 
the  scale  of  civilization,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they 
have  always  moved  about  on  terra  firma.  This  also  agrees 
with  all  human  traditions.  It  also  harmonizes  with  the 
greatest  and  best  book  in  the  world — ^the  Holy  Bible.  You 
must  go  back  to  the  monkeys  and  the  apes  again  to  get 
the  tree-clambering  idea  of  primitive  man.  We  repeat 
that  we  do  not  believe  in  interpreting  man  by  the  beasts 
of  the  jungle,  but  rather  by  the  fact  that  he  was  created 
in  the  image  of  God.  Some  people  are  always  looking 
down ;  they  ought  to  learn  to  look  up. 

The  saving  clause  with  our  scientists  is  their  honest 
admissions.  On  page  7  Professor  Lull  begins  his  disser¬ 
tation  on  the  fossil  remains  of  human  beings,  which,  he 
holds,  furnish  to  the  paleontologist  the  “most  convincing 
line  of  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  man.”  Then  he  says 
that  “these  remains  are  rare,”  which  statement  he  follows 

made  special  researches  in  ethnolo^:  “Fetichism  bears  traces  of 
truths  far  above  and  beyond  itself.  How  did  these  find  their  way 
in?  The  answer  is  difficult  on  the  evolutionary  hypothesis”  (p. 
153).  “Is  fetichism  a  first  step  up  or  a  last  step  down,  an  evolution 
or  a  degradation?  The  former  is  contrary  to  experience”  (p.  164). 
“Fetichism  is  a  degradation  from  a  purer  faith,  of  which  it  con¬ 
tains  traces,  a  far-off  glimpse  of  a  Supreme  Creator”  (p.  165). 
“I  cannot  believe  that  polytheism  develops  into  monotheism;  still 
less  that  polydemonistic  tribal  beliefs  reach  monotheism  by  the 
same  route.  History  testifies  to  the  contrary”  (p.  167).  “So  far 
from  civilization  having  been  evolved  from  the  savage  state,  the 
opposite  is  the  case.”  “Monotheism  preceded  polytheism.” 
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by  showing  that  they  must  be  rare  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case.  “One  marvels,”  he  adds,  “not  that  the  miss¬ 
ing  links  in  our  chain  of  evidence  are  many,  but  rather 
that  we  possess  any  chain  at  all.” 

This  frank  concession  must  be  analyzed.  The  admis¬ 
sion  is  made  that  “the  missing  links  in  our  chain  of  evi¬ 
dence  are  many.”  Then  we  would  beg  to  know,  since 
many  of  the  links  are  missing,  how  the  scientists  can 
erect  a  vast  scientific  structure  on  the  mere  supposition 
that  those  missing  links  once  existed.  To  set  forth  and 
propagate  a  theory  on  which  the  faith  and  fate  of  many 
persons  may  be  at  stake,  and  claim  that  it  has  been  proved 
on  a  supposititious  basis  like  that,  is  certainly  assuming 
a  great  and  solemn  responsibility. 

It  is  an  evasion  of  the  real  question  to  say,  the  wonder 
is  “that  we  possess  any  chain  at  all.”  If  nature  wrought 
all  things  through  myriads  on  myriads  of  years  by  means 
of  evolution,  we  would  have  a  right  to  expect  her  to  leave 
everywhere  indubitable  marks  of  her  modus  operandi,  and 
furnish  unmistakable  clues  of  the  same  process  today. 
One  cannot  help  wondering  why  at  least  a  fair  number  of 
those  myriads  of  intermediate  forms  have  not  been  found. 
They  surely  ought  to  be  in  evidence — if  they  ever  existed. 
To  say  that  they  did  exist,  but  we  ought  not  to  expect 
to  find  them,  is  merely,  once  more,  to  beg  the  question. 
The  study  of  geology  proves  that  there  are  missing  links 
along  the  whole  line  of  organic  life ;  and  they  are  always 
missing,  too,  at  the  strategic  points  where  the  evolution¬ 
ists  need  them  most. 

The  contention  that  man  is  of  brute  lineage  over  against 
the  doctrine  that  he  was  created  in  the  divine  image  an 
intelligent,  moral,  and  spiritual  being,  as  the  Bible  teaches, 
is  a  matter  of  such  grave  import,  involving  the  welfare 
of  humankind  both  for  time  and  eternity,  that  it  ought 
to  rest  on  indubitable  evidence,  and  ought  not  to  be  taught 
and  propagated  unless  it  is  supported  by  such  evidence. 
We  cannot  believe  that  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  a  brute 
origin  for  man  will  make  men  better  and  nobler ;  indeed, 
we  fear  it  will  only  tend  to  debase  them.  Have  the  evolu¬ 
tionists  ever  thought  of  that?  For  our  part,  our  sense 
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of  responsibility  as  an  instructor  is  so  keen  that  we  long 
ago  made  up  our  mind  to  teach  no  theory  that  bears 
vitally  on  the  welfare  of  humankind,  unless  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  truth  by  irrefragable  proof  and  absolute 
assurance. 


THE  INADEQUACY  OF  THE  DATA 

Limits  of  space  forbid  our  following  the  author  page 
by  page,  although  we  wish  this  could  be  done.  It  is  both 
interesting  and  surprising  to  note  how  many  damaging 
admissions  honest  scientists  are  compelled  to  make.  For 
instance.  Professor  Lull  says  of  “a  scattered  skeleton  and 
one  overlaid  by  absolutely  undisturbed  deposits”  (which 
are  regarded  as  “good  criteria  of  contemporeity”),  that 
“chance  often  makes  strange  bedfellows.”  Then  he  nar¬ 
rates  that  he  once  found  a  glass  bottle  of  recent  manu¬ 
facture  “beneath  the  hip  bone  of  an  extinct  horse  in  an 
apparently  undisturbed  Pleistocene  deposit  in  Texas.” 
Afterward  he  found  that  “the  looseness  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  sand  betrayed  a  filled-in  animal  burrow  into  which 
the  bottle  had  undoubtedly  been  thrust.”  Thus  we  see 
how  a  small  circumstance  may  entirely  reverse  a  situa¬ 
tion.  Anatomical  distinction,  though  valuable  as  evi¬ 
dence,  also  has  its  difficulties,  says  our  author,  because 
modern  types  of  men  have  been  found  in  connection  with 
geological  formations  of  great  antiquity  or  with  long- 
extinct  animals.  Scientists  seem  to  be  shifting  from  their 
former  view  of  “a  single  line  of  phyletic  descent  to  modem 
man.  .  .  .  The  belief  is  gaining  ground  .  .  .  that  there 
were  several  lines  of  descent,  all  of  which  may  be  of 
ancient  origin,  so  that  what  have  been  called  modem 
types  of  mankind  might  be  found  contemporaneous  with, 
or  even  antecedent  to,  the  remains  of  more  primitive 
races”  (p.  9).  Thus  we  see  how  scientists  continually 
reverse  their  positions  to  fit  the  case. 

We  can  give  only  a  passing  notice  to  what  Professor 
Lull  has  to  say  about  the  various  fossil  human  remains 
that  have  been  unearthed.  Although  we  have  read  the 
whole  presentation  most  carefully  and  conscientiously, 
we  remain  unconvinced;  and  for  two  reasons:  1.  The 
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uncertainty  connected  with  many  of  these  finds  and  the 
paucity  of  the  remains  in  many  cases  create  the  general 
impression  on  our  mind  that  the  theory  of  human  evolu¬ 
tion  remains  unproved  empirically.*  2.  There  is  another 
explanation  of  the  facts  that  is  just  as  reasonable,  that 
will,  indeed,  account  more  adequately  for  all  the  phenom¬ 
ena — namely,  that  man  was  originally  created  in  the  im¬ 
age  of  God  and  that  all  inferior  types  of  human  kind  are 
the  result  of  sin  and  degeneration.  This  last  view  be¬ 
comes  all  the  more  patent  when  we  remember  that  we 
see  enacted  every  day  right  before  our  eyes  the  tragedy 
of  human  degeneration;  whereas  we  see  no  decisive  evi¬ 
dence  anywhere  of  inferior  plants,  animals,  and  men 
evolving,  by  means  of  merely  resident  forces,  into  higher 
types.  Every  case  of  improvement  comes  about  because 
some  outside  force  of  a  higher  character  has  been  injected. 
If  that  is  the  law  today,  it  is  probable  that  it  has  been  the 
law  all  along  the  history  of  the  cosmos. 

In  his  chapter  on  “The  Natural  History  of  Man”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ferris  makes  a  good  deal  of  the  recapitulation 
theory  of  man's  development  from  the  embryonic  state 
(p.  62).  Like  his  confreres,  he  can  see  nothing  but  re¬ 
semblances  to  animals  in  the  prenatal  development  of  the 
human  child.  He  evidently  has  overlooked  what  Colgrave 
and  Short  (two  eminent  British  scholars)  have  to  say  on 
this  point  in  their  recently  issued  book,  “The  Historic 
Faith  in  the  Light  of  To-day.”  Note  (p.  15)  :  “Nor  will 
anyone  who  has  any  real  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of 
human  and  animal  embryology  be  disposed  to  accept  with¬ 
out  a  great  deal  of  qualification  the  old  evolutionary  theory 
that  every  man  in  his  development  climbs  up  his  own 
geneological  tree.  ...  As  Professor  Kellogg  has  writ- 

♦To  cite  just  one  example:  The  remains  of  the  Trinil  Man 
{Pithecanthropus  erectus)  include  only  the  skull-cap,  three  teeth 
and  a  left  femur,  the  last  in  an  injured  or  a  diseased  state.  Says 
the  author:  ^‘These  probably  pertain  to  a  single  individual,  al¬ 
though  they  were  found  scattered  through  some  twenty  yards  of 
space,  and  were  not  discovered  at  the  same  time.”  The  fact  is, 
the  femur  was  found  almost  a  year  later  than  the  cranium.  From 
these  meager  and  uncertain  data  learned  men  reconstruct  a  head 
that  is  half  human  and  half  simian,  and  then  label  the  process 
“science”!  To  our  mind,  such  “faith”  seems  like  credulity. 
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ten,  ‘The  recapitulation  theory  of  Fritz  Mueller  and 
Haeckel  is  chiefly  conspicuous  now  as  a  skeleton  on  which 
to  hang  innumerable  exceptions.  .  .  .  The  recapitulation 
theory  is  mostly  wrong.’  ”* 

But  we  shall  do  more  than  merely  quote  authorities.  The 
resemblances  between  the  embryo  of  the  child  and  the 
animals  are  only  superficial ;  the  germ-plasm  of  the  child 
is  a  human  one  from  the  start,  and  never  develops  into 
anything  but  a  human  being.  This  proves  that  it  is  essen¬ 
tially  and  generically  unique.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  missing  links  in  the  process  of  the  development,  which, 
like  other  missing  links,  must  be  supplied  by  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  scientist.  One  scientist  says  that  “the  entire 
first  half  of  the  history  of  evolution  is  not  even  hinted  at 
in  the  epitome.”  Moreover,  the  embryos  of  worms  and 
other  articulates  lie  doubled  backward  around  the  yolk; 
while  all  embrj^os  of  the  vertebrates  are  doubled  the  other 
way  from  the  beginning.  If  evolution  is  true,  why  does 
not  the  human  embryo  begin  its  development  a  la  mode 
the  worms?  That  is  a  hard  nut  for  the  evolutionists  to 
crack. 

But  even  if  the  human  embryo  does  repeat  all  the  steps 
in  the  cosmical  process  from  the  amoeba  to  man,  it  does 
not  necessarily  prove  man’s  descent  from  those  lower 
forms  of  life.  It  simply  proves  that  man  is  in  many 
respects  like  them.  It  is  just  as  reasonable  to  believe  that 
God  created  man  to  be  vitally  and  organically  connected 
with  his  natural  environment,  so  that  he  would  be  “at 
home”  in  it.  That  view  would  readily  account  for  the 
many  resemblances  between  man  and  the  vegetables  and 
animals,  and  would  at  the  same  time  give  an  adequate 
explanation  of  man’s  higher  rational,  moral,  and  spiritual 
characteristics. 

In  regard  to  the  “blood  relationship”  existing  between 
man  and  the  anthropoid  apes  (p.  78) ,  because  of  the  apes’ 
susceptibility  to  human  diseases  and  their  reaction  to 

♦The  footnote  references  to  scientific  authorities  cited  by  these 
authors  are  as  follows;  Kellogg,  “Darwinism  To-day,”  pp.  18,  21. 
See  also  Prof.  Sedgwick,  “Darwin  and  Modern  Science,”  Darwin 
Centenary  Volume,  p.  174,  and  Article,  “Embryology,”  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Britannica. 
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various  blood  tests,  we  would  again  refer  Professor  Fer¬ 
ris  to  Colgrave  and  Short  (pp.  14,  15)  :  “Great  capital 
has  recently  been  made  of  the  fact  that  the  precipitin 
test  shows  no  difference  between  the  blood  of  an  ape  and 
that  of  a  man,  which  is  held  to  prove  that  they  are  chem¬ 
ically  identical.  But  newer  tests  (agglutinins)  have  since 
been  made  use  of,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  surgeon 
in  the  light  of  our  present-day  knowledge  would  be  so 
foolhardy  as  to  transfuse  any  large  quantity  of  an  ape’s 
blood  into  a  man.”  As  to  these  matters,  the  present 
writer  cannot  speak  from  first-hand  knowledge,  but  he 
has  much  confidence  in  the  authorities  cited ;  for  they  are 
two  learned,  scientific  laymen  of  Great  Britain,  and  are 
not  preachers  nor  theologians,*  although  they  are  staunch 
evangelical  believers. 

More,  much  more  might  be  said  to  show  forth  the  non- 
sequiturs  and  hysteron  proterons  of  this  book  on  the  side 
of  evolution  which  we  have  been  reviewing.  The  careful 
reading  of  the  work,  and  the  no  less  careful  endeavor 
to  weigh  judicially  the  facts  and  arguments  adduced  by 
the  authors,  have  convinced  us  more  firmly  than  ever  that 
the  theory  of  evolution  lacks  a  scientific  foundation,  and 
is  based  on  mistaken  inductions,  while  there  are  many 
facts  that  are  against  it.  No  one  needs,  therefore,  to  be 
in  haste  to  throw  overboard  the  Biblical  teaching  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  origin,  purpose,  and  destiny  of  man.  So  far 
from  being  “in  the  bondage  of  fear,”  we  Christian  be¬ 
lievers  may  feel  greatly  reassured  regarding  our  rational, 
comforting  and  uplifting  religion. 

*In  order  that  the  reader  may  share  our  confidence  in  the  authori¬ 
ties  we  have  cited,  we  impart  the  following  facts  from  the  title- 
page  of  their  cogent  book,  “The  Historic  Faith  in  the  Light  of 
To-day”:  B.  Colgrave  has  the  M.  A.  from  two  English  universi¬ 
ties,  and  is  described  as  “late  scholar  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge, 
lecturer  on  English  in  the  University  of  Durham.”  A.  Rendle  Short 
has  the  following  titles:  M.  D.,  B.  S.,  B.  Sc.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  and  is 
“Lecturer  on  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Bristol,  Examiner  and 
Ex-Hunterian  Professor  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.”  The 
book  was  published  in  1922,  and  hence  is  also  up  to  date. 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  LUKE  CONSIDERED  AS  A 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  DOCUMENT 

BY  THE  REVEREND  FRED  SMITH, 

CARTHAGE,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Since  Renan — master  of  the  apposite  and  attractive 
phrase — informed  the  world  that  the  Gospel  according  to 
Luke  was  “the  most  beautiful  book  ever  written,"  it  has 
been  the  fashion  to  stress  increasingly  the  esthetic  values 
of  this  Gospel.  The  artist  has  taken  precedence  of  the 
physician.  Personally,  we  are  not  now  here  disposed  to 
dispute  the  assertion,  except  to  say  that  for  ourselves, 
having  read  the  mystical  pages  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we 
hold  a  different  opinion  from  that  of  Renan.  For  us  the 
chief  value  of  Luke’s  Gospel  rests  not  so  much  in  its  lit¬ 
erary  beauty,  which  we  readily  concede,  but  rather  in  its 
psychological  insight.  We  can  well  believe  the  ancient 
tradition  that  Luke  was  an  artist,  but  we  know  positively 
that  he  was  a  physician.  And  this  latter  fact  has  great 
importance  for  the  psychologist. 

In  every  physician  there  are  the  makings  of  a  psychol¬ 
ogist.  The  good  physician  has  to  be  something  more  than 
a  physiologist.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  understand 
“nerves,"  he  must  understand  moods  and  temperament. 
By  the  very  nature  of  the  case  the  physician  seeks  to 
understand  not  merely  the  human  body  but  also  human 
nature.  He  may  have  to  guard  his  better  judgment  by 
thinking  of  his  patient  as  a  “case,"  but  they  who  still 
have  memories  of  the  old  time  family  doctor  know  that 
underneath  a  scientific  pose  there  often  is  a  nature  that 
is  quick  with  human  sympathy  and  feeling.  And  Luke  was 
called  “the  beloved  physician."  This  characterizing 
phrase  predisposes  us  to  the  belief  that  here  is  one  whose 
profession  made  possible  the  psychologist.  Predisposi¬ 
tions,  however,  are  slender  evidence  for  the  sustaining  of 
an  argument.  To  make  progress  we  need  to  have  concrete 
facts  before  us  and  not  merely  the  current  of  our  feel¬ 
ings  within  us.  Our  present  purpose  is  to  produce  the 
facts. 

In  the  two  books  of  the  New  Testament  ascribed  to 
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Luke,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  been  so  brilliantly  es¬ 
tablished  in  our  day  by  Sir  William  Ramsay,  Luke  comes 
before  us  as  an  historian.  His  explanatory  preface  to  his 
Gospel  informs  that  he  is  concerned  as  to  the  orderliness 
of  the  narrative  that  he  has  taken  in  hand.  It  is  per¬ 
tinent  to  our  theme  to  notice  that  Luke  seems  to  have 
something  deeper  in  mind  than  mere  chronological  se¬ 
quence.  Moffatt,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  speaks  of  the  “logical”  arrangement  Luke  makes  of 
his  material.  Our  preference  would  be  towards  the  use 
of  the  word  “psychological,”  and  for  reasons  which  we 
trust  will  become  more  plainly  evident  as  we  proceed. 

Writing  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  Renan's  pic¬ 
turesque  phrase  gave  directive  impetus  to  the  study  of 
the  Lukan  Gospel,  the  Dutch  scholar.  Da  Costa,  drew  at¬ 
tention  to  the  psychological  nature  of  this  Gospel.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  psychology  was  not  then  a  matured  science. 
By  many  it  was  still  thought  of  as  a  quasi-science.  His 
suggestion,  therefore,  bore  no  fruit  in  his  day.  It  is  only 
in  our  day,  when  psychology  has  vindicated  its  right  to 
a  place  among  the  sciences,  that  the  full  value  of  the  sug¬ 
gestion  can  be  realized. 

A  cursory  reading  of  this  Gospel  by  the  psychologist 
is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  here  is  a  rich  field  for  inquiry. 
The  nature  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  regarded  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  profession  of  Luke  would  not  allow  him 
to  rest  merely  in  the  facts  alone.  It  was  not  enough  for 
him  to  narrate,  he  must  go  on  to  analyze.  That  is  to 
say,  in  order  to  be  “logical”  (to  use  Moffatt’s  word)  he 
had  to  become  psychological.  Which  is  to  say  that,  as 
the  Fourth  Gospel  was  “a  spiritual  Gospel”  to  the  early 
church  so  to  us  the  Third  Gospel  becomes  a  scientific 
gospel.  Luke  is  more  than  a  mere  sounding  board  for 
facts.  Being  what  he  was  and  Jesus  doing  what  he  did, 
it  was  the  natural  sequel  that  Luke  should  attempt  to 
state  the  facts  with  the  addition  of  some  explanation. 
This  is  the  psychology  of  Luke.  In  other  words,  he  comes 
well  within  the  definition  of  a  psychologist  as  recently 
defined  by  Pratt  in  his  work  on  The  Religious  Conscious¬ 
ness  when  he  tells  us  that  the  psychologist  is  one  who 
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gives  a  “systematic  description  of  the  verifiable  facts  of 
human  experience.” 

It  being  the  avowed  intention  of  Luke  to  “draw  up  a 
narrative  of  those  matters  which  had  been  fully  estab¬ 
lished”  our  present  interest  is  not  so  much  with  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  intention  (that  has  value  for  the  historical 
student)  as  it  is  to  notice  how  he  seeks  to  express  the 
“matters”  which  he  has  substantiated.  Litterateurs  have 
long  observed  that  it  is  to  Luke  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  exquisite  stories  of  the  infancy  of  Jesus.  For  the 
psychologist  these  have  the  added  value  of  bringing  to 
one’s  notice  the  environmental  conditions  surrounding 
the  early  years  of  our  Lord.  Additional  to  this  we  have 
the  revealing  incident  of  the  boyhood  of  Jesus,  narrated 
by  Luke  alone.  There  on  the  threshold  of  adolescence 
stands  Jesus,  sensing  the  work  to  which  He  was  called, 
yet  even  there  manifesting  the  perfect  self-control  (which 
is  the  essence  of  true  greatness)  in  that  he  was  also  obe¬ 
dient  to  his  parents.  It  is  history  to  say  that  “the  child 
grew  and  waxed  strong,  filled  with  wisdom :  and  the  grace 
of  God  was  upon  Him”  (Luke  2:40)  ;  it  is  also  psychology. 

This  illustration  is  but  one  of  many  in  which  the  psy¬ 
chological  insight  of  Luke  is  demonstrated.  As  we  follow 
the  course  of  the  Lukan  narrative  we  are  brought  into 
intimate  understanding  of  the  inner  life  of  Jesus  as 
explanatory  of  his  outward  conduct.  It  is  especially  to 
Luke  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  record  of  the  prayer 
life  of  Jesus.  Through  his  fellowship  with  the  Father 
he  replenished  the  reservoirs  of  his  power  and  kept  pure 
the  springs  of  his  conduct.  Temptation  was  a  reality  to 
Jesus.  Luke  informs  us  that  after  the  temptation  in 
the  wilderness  the  devil  departed  for  a  season  from  Jesus. 
With  keen  psychological  insight  Luke  observes  that  the 
threefold  temptation  was  more  than  a  revelation  of  the 
sustaining  power  of  God  exemplified  in  the  life  of  His 
Son,  that  it  was  also  a  source  of  spiritual  development  in 
the  experience  of  Jesus,  for  he  records  that  when  Jesus 
came  from  the  ordeal  of  the  temptation  “he  returned  in 
the  power  of  the  spirit  into  Galilee.”  Very  remarkable 
also  is  Luke’s  account  of  the  passing  of  power  from  Jesus 
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through  the  touch  of  the  unnoticed  woman.  What  a  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  personality  is  here !  The  giving  of  sympathy 
drains  the  spirit.  As  a  physician  Luke  marvelled  at  the 
cure,  but  it  was  as  a  psychologist  that  he  was  conscious 
of  the  taking  of  power  from  Jesus. 

Further  evidence  of  this  psychological  insight  of  Luke 
is  given  in  his  recording  of  the  parables  wherein  one 
touches  the  springs  of  human  conduct  in  all  its  many 
phases.  In  this  connection  one  thinks  of  the  Parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son,  or  of  that  of  the  Publican  and  the 
Pharisee,  or  of  that  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  Were  one 
limited  to  the  Gospel  of  Luke  for  source  material  in  pre¬ 
paring  a  thesis  on  “The  Varieties  of  Religious  Exper¬ 
ience”  from  the  same  viewpoint  as  that  of  the  well-known 
work  of  James  he  would  by  no  mean  be  a  pauper.  When 
we  read  of  the  prodigal  coming  to  himself,  or  of  the 
publican,  who  would  not  so  much  as  lift  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  we  are  listening  to  the  words  of  a  master  psy¬ 
chologist. 

Our  present  purpose  is  not  to  exhaust  the  subject  in 
hand,  but  rather  to  indicate  a  fruitful  line  of  study  to 
those  who  would  know  Jesus  in  his  inner  life.  If  John 
has  forever  enriched  Christian  thought  by  writing  of 
Jesus  against  the  background  of  philosophy,  so  it  is  now 
becoming  plain  that  Luke  has  performed  a  like  service 
in  a  related  field  of  thought  in  that  he  has  written  of 
Jesus  against  a  psychological  background.  We  are  happy 
in  giving  credit  to  this  Gospel  along  the  line  of  esthetic 
value,  but  let  us  not  forget  also  that  it  is  entitled  to  be 
called  a  psychological  document  of  the  first  importance. 


SCIENTIFIC  INFALLIBILITY^ 

BY  REVEREND  B.  J.  STAFFORD, 

JORDAN,  N.  Y. 

When  the  invitation  came  to  speak  before  The  Tech¬ 
nology  Club  I  was  delighted.  The  reason  is  plain.  The 
world  over,  scientific  people  have  the  same  mentality,  and 
when  they  foregather,  the  spirit  of  intellectual  congenial¬ 
ity  is  present. 

Mentality  of  any  kind  originates  in  the  acceptance  of 
some  moral  or  intellectual  position.  To  it  the  mind  is 
anchored,  and  from  it  as  a  central  ganglion,  thought  and 
feeling  function  in  doing  work.  Peoples  as  well  as  indi¬ 
viduals  have  their  mentalities.  That  of  the  Attic  Greek 
is  clearly  seen  in  the  beautiful  art.  of  his  loved  Athens. 
It  is  also  uncovered  by  the  persistent  use  made  of  his 
keen  and  abundant  mental  machinery  in  attempting  to 
arrive  at  the  satisfactory  meaning  of  life.  The  Roman 
had  his  mentality  which  is  best  seen  in  stating  his  lead¬ 
ing  characteristics.  He  was  severe  and  strong,  well-dis¬ 
ciplined  and  trustworthy  as  far  as  his  own  interests  were 
concerned.  He  was  self-confident,  and  self-righteous,  and 
accordingly  was  never  troubled  over  moral  issues.  He 
lacked  seriously  in  artistic  and  moral  imagination.  He 
was  a  heavy  feeder  and  a  lover  of  gladiatorial  contests. 
His  mentality  was  given  expression  in  an  uninspiring  and 
massive  architecture,  in  his  logical  but  cold  literature, 
and  was  the  main  compulsion  of  his  greedy  and  merciless 
state  policy  of  world  conquest.  The  ponderous  German 
mentality  is  stamped  on  Berlin.  That  of  the  French  is 
best  seen  in  the  delicate  but  strong  lines  of  his  filigree 
art  and  literature.  The  mentality  of  the  Turk  is  in  abund¬ 
ant  evidence  in  the  shiftless  and  incapable  native  life  of 
Constantinople.  The  sullen  spirit  that  pervades  Peking 
is  the  direct  output  of  the  Chinaman's  religious  mentality. 
He  never  removes  his  stare  from  the  darkness  shrouding 
his  ancestors.  The  light  of  the  new  day  strikes  him  on 

1  Delivered  before  The  Technology  Club,  Syracuse,  New  York, 
June  1,  1922. 
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the  back,  and  not  in  the  face  as  with  us  Westerners.  His 
pose  is  abnormal,  and  therefore  he  sours. 

The  scientific  mentality  originates  in  Law,  and  draws 
from  it  constant  nourishment  for  enlargement.  Law  is 
the  way  Almighty  God  does  things,  and  because  things  are 
being  done  everywhere,  its  realm  is  the  universe  and  its 
reign  is  as  extensive.  There  is  no  method  of  escape  from 
either.  Pruning  Burke’s  definition  of  involved  phrases, 
the  essential  truth  remains  that  all  are  bom  in  subjection 
to  immutable  and  persistent  Law.  It  is  prior  to  all  our 
desires  and  is  above  all  our  contrivances.  It  is  ante¬ 
cedent  to  our  existence  and  will  be  here  when  we  have 
passed  away.  Men,  in  politics  and  religion,  make  with 
much  dignity  compacts  and  conventions ;  any  one  and  all 
have  sanction  and  force  as  they  are  rooted  in  Law.  Be¬ 
fore  some  sane  voices  aroused  their  fellows  from  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  intellectual  fascination  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  the  great  and  glorious  Richard  Hooker  in  his  rural 
parish  had  written  of  the  realm  and  reign  of  Law.  He 
said:  “The  Law  doth  speak  with  all  indifferency ;  the 
Law  hath  no  side  respect  to  the  person  [of  men]  ;  the 
Law  is  as  it  were  an  oracle  proceeding  from  wisdom  and 
understanding.”  Furthermore,  all  the  energies  of  Law 
as  expressed  in  terms  of  love  and  power,  work  steadily 
for  a  larger  betterment.  The  modem  scientist  has  re¬ 
moved  a  few  shovelfuls  in  uncovering  the  hidden  phys¬ 
ical  energies  of  boundless  power  and  advantage.  The 
moral  Law  was  uncovered  at  Sinai,  and  was  given  the 
ultimate  spiritual  Personal  Expression  at  Bethlehem. 

It  seems  needful  to  say  that  laws  are  the  human  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  fundamental  principles  which  bear  the 
whole  creation  up.  For  a  time  they  are  directly  useful 
in  increasing  the  betterment  of  the  social  body,  and  then 
give  place  to  new  increments  of  knowledge  of  the  basic 
and  constmctive  energies. 

‘  But  more  in  particular  of  the  scientific  mentality,  where 
did  it  come  from  and  how  has  it  fared  as  it  has  traveled 
through  the  centuries?  In  a  large  but  accurate  way 
there  are  two  mentalities.  One  is  generated  by  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  Law  and  obedience  to  it.  The  other  is  rooted 
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in  opinion  after  it  has  ripened  into  hardened  tradition. 
It  is  very  clear  that  the  physical  condition  of  mother  earth 
today  is  the  result  of  many  past  ages  of  geological  ac¬ 
tivity.  It  is  just  the  same  with  present-day  civilization. 
The  ancient  processes  of  thought  and  feeling  are  throb¬ 
bing  in  it.  The  conception  of  the  realm  and  reign  of 
Law  was  the  originator  of  the  Hebrew  mentality  and 
the  educator  of  all  soul  exercises.  How  the  prophet- 
statesmen  of  that  old  day  labored  in  good  and  evil  con¬ 
dition  to  have  the  Law  written  on  the  tables  of  the  hearts 
of  the  people  is  not  within  this  presentation.  Nor  is  the 
reliability  of  the  persistent  belief  that  it  was  delivered  to 
them  through  Moses.  The  facts  are  simply  cited.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  the  great  legislator  was  always  emphatic 
that  the  Law  was  not  the  result  of  his  cogitations,  and 
he  was  intolerant  of  others  who  made  the  suggestion. 
He  knew  both  sides  of  the  subject,  because  he  “was  learned 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  which  was  rea¬ 
soned  opinion  from  first  to  last.  His  insistence  in  this 
matter  was  that  of  all  the  prophets,  and  the  Greatest 
of  them  made  the  Law  the  one  unalterable  and  construc¬ 
tive  force  in  mental  and  moral  culture.  He  said:  “Till 
heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  tittle  shall  in  no  wise 
pass  from  the  Law,  till  all  be  fulfilled." 

As  everyone  knows,  the  chief  end  Moses  sought  in  un¬ 
covering  the  realm  and  reign  of  moral  Law,  was  for  se¬ 
curing  the  social  and  spiritual  education  of  the  individual 
and  the  nation.  This  does  not  need  argument.  The  all- 
important  secondary  fact  is  that  the  moral  standard  con¬ 
trols  and  gives  endurance  to  thought  of  physical  things. 
Many  mechanical  and  materialistic  philosophies  of  life 
have  been  fabricated.  With  the  blare  of  trumpets  the 
moral  has  been  left  out ;  but  ignoring  it  has  neither  ban¬ 
ished  nor  destroyed  it.  And  so  they  have  limped  a  little 
and  then  tumbled  down.  Sound  money  is  the  most  con¬ 
densed  form  of  wealth.  The  person  measuring  its  value 
by  individual  use  and  ambition  keeps  it  in  his  pocket. 
When  converted  to  the  privileges  of  the  Cross,  he  yields 
to  a  new  compulsion  in  the  use  of  wealth.  And  so  the 
dogma  that  Almighty  God  does  things  in  grace  according 
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to  Law,  germinated  and  gave  form  to  the  scientific  posi¬ 
tion  that  He  works  the  same  way  in  nature.  This  is  the 
motive  to  the  first  verse  of  Genesis,  and  it  unfolds  in 
power  with  each  successive  stage  of  the  creation  narra¬ 
tive.  Moreover,  it  is  all  through  this  ancient  Hebrew  liter¬ 
ature,  and  grows  in  strength  and  proportion  with  the 
intellectual  advance  of  the  people.  Of  course,  it  does 
not  attain  to  anything  like  the  modern  statement;  but 
the  germ  idea  grows  and  is  never  lost  in  the  various  floods 
of  pagan  opinion.  The  poets  of  a  people  give  the  most 
elevated  and  refined  expression  to  its  great  and  control¬ 
ling  thoughts.  Over  and  over  again  the  Psalms  speak  of 
the  direct  divine  operation  of  Law  in  physical  nature. 
With  unapproachable  beauty  and  force  Psalm  19  com¬ 
bines  His  working  by  Law  in  nature  and  grace.  In  a 
less  degree  of  perfection  so  do  104,  119,  and  so  on. 

In  time  at  Jerusalem  the  fluid  interpretation  of  Law 
hardened  into  adamantine  tradition.  This  effectually  pre¬ 
vented  progress,  because  it  allowed  no  direct  appeal  to 
the  throbbing  realm  of  Law  so  as  to  gain  a  larger  store 
of  its  outbursting  fullness.  And  so  the  rudimentary  scien¬ 
tific  method  was  driven  across  the  desert  to  the  great 
Hebrew  school  at  Alexandria.  From  there  it  went  to  the 
Hebrew  college  at  Cordova,  and  thence  to  the  University 
of  Paris.  There  Roger  Bacon  possessed  it  and  took  it  to 
England.  All  scholars  are  quite  generally  agreed  in  rank¬ 
ing  this  man  as  the  father  of  the  modern  scientific  method 
of  investigation  and  reasoning. 

The  place  where  the  other  mentality  received  its  high¬ 
est  form  and  polish  was  the  pagan  schools  of  Ancient 
Athens.  A  compulsion  common  to  all  men  is  to  arrive  at 
a  final  standard  of  authority  in  social  and  religious  mat¬ 
ters.  This  was  strong  in  the  Greeks  and  they  loved  to  use 
their  keen  mental  faculties  to  find  it.  After  they  had 
outgrown  the  Homeric  imaginations,  the  quest  for  the 
final  authority  was  taken  up  and  seriously  prosecuted. 
Before  going  further  it  should  be  said  that  it  is  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  legal  authorities  that  neither  in  the  Iliad,  nor 
in  any  other  Greek  literature,  is  there  any  trace  of  Law, 
nor  any  germ  out  of  which  its  realm  and  reign  could 
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have  been  developed.  And  so,  for  a  beginning,  they  relied 
on  their  own  reflections  and  reasonings.  Pythagoras 
started  the  process  of  logically  developing  this  mentality 
by  affirming  that  “mind  is  the  source  and  measure  of  all 
things.”  But  the  mind  in  its  attempt  to  arrive  at  safe 
conclusions  needs  guidance.  And  so  Aristotle  stated  his 
generals  for  the  guidance  of  all  intellectual  operations. 
Of  course,  these  were  only  the  opinions  of  a  great  man, 
but  in  time  they  hardened  into  traditions  of  adamant. 
They  formed  the  classic  mentality,  and,  as  M.  Taine  well 
says,  never  with  it  “are  we  on  the  solid  and  visible  ground 
of  personal  observation  and  narration,  but  always  in  the 
empty  air,  in  the  empty  space  of  pure  generalities.” 

This  mentality  passed  unchallenged  into  the  Middle 
Ages  and  was  zealous  to  prevent  all  freedom  of  thought 
and  investigation.  The  reason  is  a  clear  and  everyday 
one.  Allow  opinion  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  authority,  and 
men  hang  on  to  it  with  a  death  grip.  It  is  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  long  list  of  the  most  odious  crimes.  Be¬ 
cause  the  Prophet  of  Galilee  spake  in  the  terms  of  Law, 
the  Jewish  theologians  became  greatly  alarmed  over  such 
startling  teaching :  soon  they  saw  clearly,  that  their  tradi¬ 
tions,  that  is,  hardened  opinions,  were  in  serious  peril. 
And  so  special  pains  were  taken  to  confute  Him  in  His 
talk.  But  the  more  they  tried,  the  more  they  failed,  and 
the  end  of  their  flxed  opposition  was  vented  in  nailing 
Him  to  the  cross.  Opinion  murdered  Socrates  and  burned 
Bruno  at  the  stake.  It  accounts  for  the  many  horrors 
of  the  “Holy  Office,”  the  burnings  at  Smithfield  and  the 
ecclesiastical  beheadings  at  London  Tower.  It  persecuted 
Roger  Bacon  into  utter  discouragement.  It  mattered  not 
at  all  that  he 

“Saw  the  vision  of  the  world. 

And  all  the  glories  that  would  be.” 

He  soon  was  made  to  know  that  to  confront  reasoned 
opinion  with  experience,  or  to  break  away  from  the  au¬ 
thority  of  scholastic  metaphysics,  was  an  unpardonable 
offence.  It  would  have  laid  its  crushing  hand  on  Francis 
Bacon,  had  it  dared  to.  The  fundamental  position  of 
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Martin  Luther  was  that  the  final  authority  in  religion  is 
personal  opinion.  The  German  peasants  believed  him, 
and  gave  a  terrible  social  expression  to  their  belief  in 
the  devastating  Thirty  Years’  War.  When  Erasmus  wrote 
him  that  he  had  “let  loose  the  dogs  of  war,”  he  was 
promptly  and  with  characteristic  vehemence,  consigned 
to  the  devil.  This  teaching  of  Luther  on  the  seat  of 
religious  authority  was  worked  over  by  Hegel  with  much 
philosophical  verbiage.  It  exactly  suited  the  Prussians, 
and  burst  forth  furiously  in  the  World  War.  Socially, 
this  mentality  fosters  and  breeds  crime  enormously.  The 
criminal  of  every  grade  and  color  puts  his  opinion  of 
what  he  may  do  in  the  seat  of  authority  and  above  the 
laws  of  the  land.  That  is  what  makes  him  the  enemy  of 
the  social  body. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  scientific  man  has  opinions 
— plenty  of  them — and  more  all  the  time.  They  are  his 
tools  for  tracing  the  working  of  some  principle  operating 
for  betterment;  they  are  the  scaffolding  from  which  he 
builds  the  temple  of  truth.  Having  served  this  end,  they 
are  tossed  into  the  junk  heap  of  the  discarded. 

There  are  many  confirmations  of  the  statement  that 
Law  not  only  has  its  way,  but  pulverizes  antagonistic 
opinion.  The  vital  Law  of  commerce  and  trade  is  that  a 
just  equivalent  shall  be  given  for  that  received.  There 
have  been  many  organized  denials  of  this  Law:  their 
overthrow  has  come  quickly,  with  loss  and  suffering. 
Generally,  society  has  gained  wisdom  from  the  experience. 
More  prominent  than  others  was  the  Tulip  Craze  of  Hol¬ 
land,  the  South  Sea  Speculation  of  London,  the  Panama 
Scheme  of  Scotland,  and  the  Sixteen  to  One  fanaticism 
of  recent  date.  Today  the  political  and  financial  egotists 
of  Russia  are  eating  the  sour  and  poisonous  stuff  produced 
by  an  organized  repudiation  of  this  Law.  In  ample  meas¬ 
ure  they  have  as  reward  industrial  deadness,  physical  dis¬ 
ease  and  death,  and  inability  to  borrow  a  penny. 

In  the  realm  of  morals  and  politics,  the  vindication  of 
the  infallibility  of  Law  is  slower  than  in  nature,  but  it 
comes  all  the  same.  “Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself”  has  always  been  actively  present.  Aristotle  in 
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his  cogitations  just  got  a  glimpse  of  it,  and  said  “man 
was  a  social  being.”  But  he  had  no  moral  authority  to 
define  and  enforce  it.  The  Prophet  of  Galilee  did  not 
call  this  principle  into  existence;  it  was  true  before  He 
stated  and  defined  it.  For  twelve  remarkable  centuries 
Rome  went  her  way  of  world  conquest  and  rule,  and  then 
collapsed  amidst  a  universal  verdict  of  execration  and 
hate.  Other  than  herself,  she  never  loved  anybody.  Her 
state  policy  had  no  ingredient  of  mercy,  no  element  of 
socially  redemptive  effort,  and  so  the  great  constructive 
Law  crushed  her.  As  long  as  Napoleon  Bonaparte  fought 
battles  for  the  liberation  of  the  people  from  the  accursed 
political  doctrines  of  Imperial  Rome,  he  was  continuously 
successful.  After  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  his  thoughts 
were  for  his  personal  despotic  elevation ;  and  from  that 
day  he  walked  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  valley  of  defeat. 
The  central  person  of  the  World  War  said  frankly  that 
he  aimed  at  the  world-wide  establishment  of  his  imperial 
house.  France  was  to  be  bled  white,  then  England  would 
be  made  a  German  principality,  and,  in  due  time,  heavy 
tribute  would  be  levied  on  the  United  States.  Much  has 
been  said  that  this  war  was  for  world  trade,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  life  of  the  individual  nation  consists  in 
meat  and  drink.  To  the  moral  student  of  history,  this 
view  is  exceedingly  superficial.  From  the  first  assault 
on  Belgium  to  the  Armistice,  the  issue  was  that  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  reign  of  moral  Law  over  physical  force. 
The  final  issue,  therefore,  was  never  in  doubt. 

The  present  and  future  world-supremacy  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  social  and  political  ideals  seems  assured.  But  how 
has  it  come  about  that  one  people  has  belted  the  globe 
with  its  cultural  standards,  and,  in  particular,  govern¬ 
ment  by  discussion?  Over  and  over  again,  the  “little 
islander,”  or  regional  sentiment,  has  protested  vigorously 
against  reaching  out  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  always 
just  in  the  nick  of  time,  an  unescapable  compulsion  has 
forced  reaching  out.  The  result  has  been  that  govern¬ 
ment  by  discussion  has  gone  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and 
into  the  seven  seas.  The  upbuilding  principle  involved, 
and  the  oft-repeated  command  given  by  Moses,  and  for  the 
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first  time  in  history,  is  this:  ‘‘There  shall  be  one  law 
for  the  homeborn  and  for  the  stranger  within  the  gates.” 
This  makes  the  king  the  creature  of  Law  as  well  as  the 
peasant.  It  grows  personal  self-respect  and  ripens  the 
sense  of  associated  responsibility.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Latin  political  culture  makes  the  most  of  the  prince 
and  rules  that  the  people  are  just  good  enough  to  be 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  These  two  polit¬ 
ical  mentalities  have  been  in  clash  all  through  the  modem 
centuries.  The  fact  is  in  the  open  that  the  men  of  our 
race,  indeed  our  own  sons,  have  been  the  ones  to  shatter 
the  forces  of  despotic  political  opinion.  Here  is  the  rec¬ 
ord: — The  subjugation  of  the  Latin  Norman  into  respect 
and  adoption  of  the  old  Laws  and  liberties  of  the  realm. 
Away  back  yonder,  the  men  of  our  blood  gained  by  inches 
and  held  by  clinches ;  were  slow  to  contention  and  slower 
to  quit;  that  was  the  way  the  victory  was  gained  by  the 
old  Saxon  grit.  Then  came  the  forcing  of  King  John  to 
sign  the  Great  Charter,  the  victory  of  Marlborough  at 
Blenheim,  the  sharp  success  of  Wolfe  on  the  Heights  of 
Abraham,  Waterloo,  and  The  Argonne.  There  never  need 
be  any  serious  concern  that  the  Law  will  accomplish  that 
whereunto  it  has  been  sent. 

There  is  just  one  infallible  thing  in  this  world,  and 
that  is  Law.  The  scientific  mentality  is  rooted  in  it,  and 
the  scientific  man  is  ready  to  stake  the  interests  of  his 
soul  upon  it  for  both  the  now  and  the  ever.  He  is  in  good 
company  with  the  Prophet  of  Galilee,  Who  had  it  abso¬ 
lutely.  Because  all  things,  seen  and  unseen,  are  under  the 
reign  of  Law,  he  insists  that  the  way  to  understand  them  is 
through  their  principles  of  life  and  expression.  Christian 
character  is  a  real  thing.  Therefore  he  asks  to  be  shown 
the  principles  originating  and  perfecting  it.  In  such  a 
very  serious  matter,  he  is  filled  with  amazement  to  be 
piously  told  that  it  does  not  much  matter  what  is  believed. 
That  sort  of  stuff  is  obnoxious  and  antagonistic  to  his 
whole  system  of  thinking. 

One  prominent  attempt  to  fix  religious  infallibility  is 
that  of  pronouncing  the  literature  called  the  Bible  in¬ 
fallible  as  mere  literature.  This  literature,  like  all  other. 
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is  a  human  product;  and  to  call  anything  human  in¬ 
fallible  is  plainly  absurd.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
not  in  existence  a  single  original  manuscript.  All  are 
copies,  and  probably  have  been  copied  a  great  many  times. 
And  yet,  there  is  carried  by  this  literature  the  unescapable 
grip  and  compulsion  of  absolute  moral  certainty  and  final 
spiritual  authority.  Into  whatever  language  it  is  trans¬ 
lated,  these  two  facts  of  religious  infallibility  are  con¬ 
spicuously  present.  While  there  is  much  in  the  Bible  that 
has  no  uplifting  effect  whatsoever,  these  two  ingredients 
compel  consideration.  The  explanation  given  by  St.  Paul 
is  entirely  satisfactory,  because  true  to  the  facts.  He 
says,  “We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels.”  This 
treasure  is  the  uncovered  moral  and  spiritual  Law  gov¬ 
erning  the  universe.  It  is  found  in  this  literature,  and  it 
is  not  found  in  any  other  place. 

A  corollary  of  the  two  mentalities  is  that  each  has  its 
method  of  uncovering  the  future.  Scientific  prophecy 
forecasts  events  in  the  terms  of  Law  now  in  operation. 
This  will  be  true  of  things  physical  as  long  as  they  shall 
last.  It  is  true  now,  and  will  be  true  of  moral  things, 
world  without  end.  Geologists  rest  their  conclusions  on 
this  dogma  with  absolute  confidence.  A  bit  of  evidence 
near  home  on  earth  movement,  is  illustrative.  It  is  now 
known  that  there  is  such  an  upward  movement  and  tilt 
of  the  upper  lake  region,  that  its  waters,  in  time,  will 
again  use  their  ancient  channel  to  the  sea  through  the 
Illinois  river  valley.  In  500  years  their  flow  through  this 
old  outlet  will  be  clearly  marked.  In  1,000  years  they 
will  be  rushing  through  it,  and  in  1,500  years  Niagara 
will  be  a  memory. 

The  Hebrew  teachers  and  statesmen  vested  their  fore¬ 
casts  of  events  upon  the  reign  of  moral  Law.  To  them 
it  was  a  very  definite  and  constructive  energy  among  men 
and  nations.  It  uncovered  the  way  of  history  and  the 
seat  of  justice  and  punishment.  When  Ezekiel  pro¬ 
nounced  death  upon  the  soul  knowingly  breaking  the  Law, 
he  was  thought  crazy.  When  the  great  empires  of  that 
old  world  were  strong  and  hungry  for  more  conquest,  it 
was  thought  stark  lunacy  for  a  Hebrew,  every  now  and 
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then,  to  speak  of  their  downfall.  When  those  men  in 
whom  lived  the  consciousness  of  the  movement  of  Law, 
predicted  that  “when  the  fullness  of  time  had  come,”  the 
moral  Law  would  be  personalized  in  Human  Form  and 
Life,  those  of  the  pagan  mentality  said.  Nonsense,  and 
passed  on.  The  statement  of  Isaiah  of  the  certain  and 
enduring  action  of  Law  is  good  science.  He  says,  “It 
shall  not  return  .  .  .  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that 
which  I  please  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto 
I  sent  it.”  The  evidence  of  the  centuries  is  confirmatory 
of  this  true  description  of  the  persistent  working  of  Law. 

People  having  the  religious  mentality  of  opinion  have 
earnestly  striven  to  see  into  the  future.  The  story  of 
the  origination  of  pagan  shrines  is  more  or  less  well 
known.  By  means  of  them,  the  portals  of  the  unseen 
world  were  supposed  to  be  opened  and  desired  information 
was  obtained.  As  everyone  knows,  these  places  were 
wrecked  when  their  organized  deception  had  played  itself 
out.  Athens  was  a  great  religious  centre;  so  was  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Both  were  captured  and  plundered.  The  re¬ 
ligious  leaders  of  Athens  were  in  despair  because  they 
had  nothing  left.  A  rabbi  in  Esdras  speaks  thus  of  the 
loss  of  the  City  of  David :  “The  heathen  have  taken  our 
city,  but  we  have  left  the  Holy  One  and  His  Law.”  Noth¬ 
ing  serious  had  happened:  there  never  does,  when  the 
reign  of  Law  is  in  the  soul. 
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THE  AUTHORSHIP  AND  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF 
“HEBREWS’*— AGAIN ! 

“HE  BEING  DEAD  YET  SPEAKETH” 

BY  PROFESSOR  J.  VALLANCE  BROWN, 

TARKIO  COLLEGE,  MO. 

A  NEW  theory  on  the  subject?  Would  even  the  few 
have  the  patience  to  consider?  Has  it  not  been  a  closed 
question  for  centuries  practically,  a  millennium  perhaps, 
longer  possibly? 

But,  Clausa  quaestio^l  Who  shall  say?  With  added 
evidence  and  mainly  from  the  Book,  might  one  hazard 
fresh  conjecture?  Interrogatively  first,  please.  And  ten¬ 
tatively  and  hesitantly.  And,  kind  reader,  your  gentlest 
charity ! 

/.  Why  may  not  **the  Epistle  of  Priesthood**  have  been 
written  to  priests,  ex-priests,  survivors  among  the  ** great 
company  of  priests**  who  **were  obedient  to  the  faith** 
in  the  midst  of  the  Stephen  episode  (Acts  VI :7),  the  spe¬ 
cially  privileged  and  once  promising  group  noiv  disposed 
to  apostacy  (V:ll,  12;  111:12,  14*)? 

II.  They  ivere  addressed  from  Rome  ( the  simpler  inter¬ 
pretation  of  XIII  :2 4);  but — at  Antioch  in  Syria,  where 
they  might  most  naturally  have  fled  (Acts  XI:  19)  **upon 
the  tribulation  that  arose  about  Stephen**? 

III.  The  time  was  at  the  imminent  break-up  of  Jewish 
unities — *‘at  the  end  of  these  days**  (1:2),  after  the  earlier 
pioneers  of  the  new  Church  had  deceased  (11:3;  XIII:7), 
after  due  season  for  the  cooling  of  first  loves  (X:25,  32 ff), 
after  unrealized  opportunities  for  spirituxil  leadership 
(V:llf);  but — before  the  regular  succession  of  sacri¬ 
fices  had  ceased  (X:l,  2);  yet  when  the  Christians*  hope 
for  **an  abiding  city  here**  had  passed  (XIII :14) ;  almost 
(to  use  Stephen* s  and  ** Hebrews**  *  reiterated  cycle)  **tvhen 
forty  years  were  fulfilled** — after  the  crucifixion? 

♦Mere  chapter  and  verse  references  are  to  “Hebrews”;  others 
have  the  name  of  the  Bible-book  prefixed. 
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IV.  Was  the  hook*s  immediate  purpose  to  keep  this> 
priestly  contingent  from  slipping  back  into  Judaism 
(11:1,  3;  111:6,  12ff;  IV :1,  11;  X:23,  25,  29,  39)? 

V.  The  authorship  was  collaborate  (11:3;  IV:13;  V:ll; 
VI  :9,  11;  XIII  :18)? 

VI.  Did  Paul  plan  and  (all  but  anonymously)  author¬ 
ize  the  book  (Cf.  the  two  ‘7”  sections,  XI:l-JfO,  particu¬ 
larly  32;  and  XIII:19-25,  especially  19,  22)? 

VII.  Did  Luke  edit  (Cf.  II  Tim.  IV:  10,  11;  and  the 
nine  first  person  plurals  in  the  six  passages  of  collaborate 
authorship  cited  above;  and  the  four  **we”  sections  of 
**Acts**)  ? 

VIII.  Are  these  two  responsible,  as  directing  mind 
and  not  too  liberal  hand,  for  the  epistolary  character  of 
**Hebrews**  (the  third  of  the  hook  that  is  mainly  personal 
and  hortatory)  ? 

IX.  Was  the  remaining  and  major  portion  of  the  **let- 
ter**  a  ^‘treatise**  familiar  enough  to  Paul  in  earlier  days 
as  probable  Sanhedrin  member  and  disputant  (Acts  VI :9, 
11,13,  U)? 

X.  Wa^  it  Stephen*s  high  thesis — that  in  the  course 
of  God*s  progressive  revelation  Jesus  was  the  Messiah 
of  the  Psalmist's  vision  (Ps.  CX:1,  A;  Acts  VII:5,  6), 
the  great  high-priest  not  of  Aaronic  descent  but  **after 
the  order  of  Melchizedek,"  the  fulfiller  of  a  passing  dis¬ 
pensation  of  types,  the  beginner  of  a  new  and  final  and 
fully  catholic  day? 

XI.  Was  the  main  message,  then,  not  so  much  Pauline 
as,  by  priority,  Stephanie? 

XII.  Was  it,  in  a  way,  private — as  addressed  to  a  select 
coterie  rather  than  to  an  entire  church  ? 

XIII.  Might  these  two  contingencies  sufficiently  explain 
the  omitted  epistolary  salutation  and  usual  (II  Thess. 
111:17)  apostolic  signature? 

XIV.  Was  the  book,  as  it  were,  a  voice  from  the  grave? 
Did  Stephen,  like  the  first  martyr,  **being  dead  yet" 
(XI: A)  speak  through  it  to  his  former  familiars;  and, 
after  the  lapse  of  events,  as  a  wonderfully  accredited 
prophet? 

XV.  Even  so,  may  they  still  have  fallen  away  (**the 
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hard  word**  of  VI:4-8)  and  the  book  thiis  naturally  have 
failed  of  an  early  place  in  the  canon? 

Impossible?  Possibly  not  !*  A  well-known  scholar  and 
critic  of  our  own  day**  somewhat  indirectly  and  perhaps 
inadvertently  suggests  a  certain  Stephanie  complexion  for 
“Hebrews”  alike  in  the  manner  and  in  the  matter.  Of 
the  parties  addressed  he  says  “their  training  must  have 
been  that  of  Hellenistic  Judaism  such  as  Stephen”  {sic) 
“was  trained  under — liberal,  biblical,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  syncretistic.”  This  much  at  least,  then,  toward 
plausibilities. 

The  chief  objections  to  a  share  for  Stephen  in  the 
authorship?  A.  His  death  long  before  “Hebrews”  was 
finally  shaped.  B.  The  absence  of  any  extant  tradition 
to  his  partnership  in  the  epistle.  C.  The  book’s  late 
reception  into  the  canon.  D.  Seeming  differences  be¬ 
tween  “Hebrews”  and  Stephen’s  “Defense.”  Can  these 
apparent  difficulties  be  reconciled  with  our  hypothesis? 

A.  Stephen  was  dead  a  generation,  say,  before  the 
book  was  published.  Granted.  But  Paul  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Jerusalem  synagogue  of  his  own  Cilician 
countrymen.  Certain  of  these,  loyal  to  the  old  faith,  are 
recorded  almost  immediately  after  the  accession  of  priests 
(Acts  VI  :7)  as  disputing  with  Stephen  (Acts  VI  :9). 
Who  more  likely  than  Paul  (Acts  VIII  :1,  3;  IX  :1,  2)? 
What  would  stir  him  more  deeply  than  the  talk  of  the 
possible  passing  of  Judaism — ^the  ceremonial,  the  ritual, 
the  priesthood?  At  any  rate  he  would  be  familiar  with 
Stephen’s  thesis.  As  the  lapse  of  years  proved  its  cor¬ 
rectness  he  would  accede  to  it  (Acts  IX:29).  He  might 
even,  as  a  sort  of  self-appointed  literary  executor,  pre¬ 
sent  it  again,  with  fresher  appeal,  as  somewhat  anony¬ 
mous,  to  the  priestly  converts  who  were  scattered  abroad 
at  Stephen’s  death  and  finally  faltered  in  their  faith. 

♦Since  the  submission  of  this  ms.  the  writer’s  attention  has  been 
called  to  Dr,  Scott’s  noting  of  ‘‘curious  analogies”  between  “He¬ 
brews”  and  the  Stephen  speech.  Cf.  pp.  62-65,  “The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews;  Its  Doctrine  and  Significance”;  by  E.  F.  Scott,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  in  Union  Theological  Seminary; 
Edinburgh,  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1922. 

♦♦'MofFatt:  “Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment”;  p.  449. 
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Paul’s  first  recorded  discourse  of  length  (Acts  XIII: 
16-41  breathes  the  very  spirit  and  not  a  little  of  the  letter 
of  his  great  “forerunner.” 

B.  There  seems  to  be  no  surviving  tradition  of  Ste¬ 
phen's  part  in  the  **Epistle”  Not  so  unnaturally,  we  be¬ 
lieve.  In  fact,  the  silence  may  have  been  deliberate. 

The  evangelists  of  the  Early  Church  would  scarcely 
stress  all  his  teaching,  either  with  Jews  as  such  or  with 
the  loyally  legalizing  Hellenists.  The  former  would  have 
cried  them  down.  The  latter  are  recorded  (Acts  VI  :9) 
as  disputing  with  him.  And  “they  were  not  able  to  with¬ 
stand  the  wisdom  and  the  Spirit  by  which  he  spake.” 

The  case  with  the  Sadducees?  They  were  the  special 
persecutors  of  the  Christians  in  the  book  of  Acts.  They 
were  the  favored  party  with  their  Roman  rulers.  Theirs, 
the  high  prerogatives  and  offices.  Theirs,  special  priv¬ 
ilege.  To  them  the  possibility  of  the  passing  of  the  high- 
priesthood,  for  instance  notably,  would  be  gall  and  worm¬ 
wood. 

The  Pharisees?  They  might  have  connived,  in  some 
numbers,  with  Gamaliel  in  his  “let-alone”  policy  of  Acts 
V ;  might  have  countenanced  the  new  religion  as  an  ad¬ 
junct  of  Judaism,  till  the  Jerusalem  Council  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  chapter — our  last  inspired  record  of  a  Pharisaic 
party  in  the  Church ;  or,  possibly,  as  a  priestly  remnant, 
till  the  catastrophe,  foreglimpsed  in  “Hebrews,”  was 
imminent;  but,  as  half-hearted  Christians,  they  would 
always  remember  that  Stephen  was  the  first  human  leader 
charged  with  suggesting  the  breach  with  Judaism.  Had 
not  the  sequel  unfrocked  them  and  made  them  renegades  ? 
Persona  grata?  Hardly!  Not  till  well  toward  the  end 
of  the  Apostolic  Age  (and  the  N.  T.  Canon)  would  the 
full  truth  of  his  premises  begin  to  be  apparent.  Then, 
even  the  clerical  converts  might  have  been  moved  by  his 
revitalized  message,  but  rather  through  the  hard  logic 
of  events  than  the  personnel  of  the  original  preacher. 
Therefore,  anonymity? 

“The  people”?  How  they  had  hung  on  Jesus’  words! 
And  similarly  on  those  of  the  Apostles  in  the  book  of 
Acts — ^till  Stephen’s  disputants  “stirred  up  the  people. 
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and  the  elders,  and  the  scribes”  (Acts  VI:12).  “The 
people  magnified  them”  (Acts  V:13).  The  early  be¬ 
lievers  had  “favor  with  all  the  people”  (Acts  11:47). 
The  Sadducees  were  “sore  troubled  because  they  taught 
the  people”  (Acts  IV  :2) ;  and  resolved  to  forbid  them 
further  speech  that  their  miracle  and  message  “spread 
no  further  among  the  people”  (Acts  IV  :17) ;  yet  “found 
nothing  how  they  might  punish  them,  because  of  the 
people”  (Acts  IV:21) ;  and  the  officers  of  the  same  high 
officials  brought  the  apostles  but  “without  violence;  for 
they  feared  the  people,  lest  they  should  be  stoned”  (Acts 
V:26).  And  many  signs  and  wonders  were  wrought  by 
the  apostles  among  the  people  (Acts  V:12).  And 
Stephen’s  great  miracles  similarly  (Acts  VI  :8).  Gama¬ 
liel  was  “had  in  honor  of  all  the  people”  (Acts  V:34). 
A  score  of  references  in  the  first  half-dozen  chapters  hint 
the  people’s  active  interest  and  the  Christian  leaders’ 
favor  with  them.  In  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  Acts 
Luke  scarcely  distinguishes  the  people  from  their  leaders. 
The  hostility  of  both  parties  is  marked.  So  the  Stephen 
episode  is  the  crisis,  hinge,  turning  point.  Any  subse¬ 
quent  mention  of  the  first  Christian  martyr  or  his  message 
would  certainly  antagonize  the  common  people  of  the 
Jews. 

And  the  Gentiles?  They  would,  doubtless,  regard 
Stephen’s  as  a  name  of  less  authority  than  that  of  Paul 
or  of  Barnabas — the  great  missionary  leaders  of  the 
changing  Church.  In  doubt,  they  might  be  somewhat 
inclined  to  Clement  of  Rome — probably,  like  Mark,  a  Jew 
with  a  Latin  name — as  the  early  bishop  of  a  catholic 
comity.  These  would  likely  be  the  favorite  conjectures. 
Only  one  other  name  survives  with  a  long  tradition — ^that 
of  Luke.  He  is  the  only  non- Jewish  writer  in  the  Testa¬ 
ment  canon.  He  alone  mentions  Stephen.  He  writes  for 
Gentiles.  But  he  would  be  acceptable  not  least  as  linked 
with  the  traditional  faith  through  Paul  and  as  colleague 
and  collaborator. 

And  the  Alexandrian  believers  were,  from  the  first, 
strong  for  Paul’s  authorship.  And  the  Eastern  Church 
in  general  acceded.  Hellenistic  bias,  still?  And  the  West- 
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ern  denied;  or,  centuries  later,  acquiesced  with  reserva¬ 
tions.  As  better  informed?  As  more  fully  appreciative 
of  the  book’s  greatness?  As  eager  for  its  canonicity? 

Other  hypotheses?  Peter?  Not  his  kind  of  Greek! 
Apollos,  Aristion,  Philip,  Prisca,  Silas?  Later  traditions, 
insufficient  remains,  ingenious  conjectures.  Clement  of 
Rome,  again?  Copiously  reminiscent  of  “Hebrews”  he 
is,  yes;  and  alike  in  the  matter  of  quotations  and  allu¬ 
sions;  but  he  fails  to  rise  to  its  heights  of  thought  and 
style,  and  he  stresses  different  teachings ;  nor — e.  g.,  not¬ 
ably — would  his  acceptance  of  the  “Phoenix”  myth  and 
his  use  of  it  as  an  argument  and  analogy  for  the  resur¬ 
rection  lead  to  his  final  canonicity. 

Origen’s  personal  opinion  was  collaborate  authorship 
— “the  great  apostle”  plus  an  unknown  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  “The  thoughts”  were  “Paul’s”;  but  the  style — 
“too  good  Greek.”  Well?  Luke  is  Paul’s  best-known 
amanuensis  and  he  was  near  at  the  last  (II  Tim.  IV:10, 
11).  And  Acts  is  the  *‘locus  classicus**  for  the  Stephen 
story.  The  “Hebrews”  vocabulary,  too,  is  not  un-Lucan. 
The  Greek  of  these  two  is  the  best  in  Testament.  Why  not 
Luke  for  editor?  From  the  word  “first”  (st.  “former”), 
in  Acts  1:1,  Ramsay  has  ingeniously  conjectured  the 
Evangelist’s  intent  to  write  yet  another  “narrative.”  It 
is  working  the  adjective  rather  hard;  still,  the  Greek  is 
able  for  it.  But  why  the  “intent”  only ;  and  why  “narra¬ 
tive”?  (The  same  Greek  term  is  used  alike  of  Luke  and 
Acts  (Acts  1:1)  and  “Hebrews”  (IV:13;  V:ll));  why 
not  Luke  for  “Hebrews”?  A  third  collaborator?  Un¬ 
guessed  !  But — were  “the  thoughts”  “Paul’s”  ?  By  adop¬ 
tion,  yes.  Originally,  no.  They  were  Stephen’s  in  so  far 
as  the  Bible  record  goes.  And  not  only  “the  thoughts” 
but  the  manner.  Stephen’s  “Defense”  is  forty-five  per 
cent,  quotations  from  the  0.  T. ;  “Hebrews,”  twenty-one. 
Excepting  “Revelation,”  no  other  sections  of  the  size  in 
N.  T.  are  so  largely  citation.  Stephen  says  the  old  cove¬ 
nant  came  by  divine  voice,  angelic  word,  providential 
manifestation.  His  “Defense”  proper  ends,  “ye  ♦  *  * 
received  the  law  as  it  was  ordained  by  angels,  and  kept 
it  not.”  At  this  his  hearers  ‘^gnashed  on  him  with  their 
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teeth.**  And  he  fails  to  arrive  at  the  discussion  of  the 
New  Covenant  through  Christ.  But  he  does  add  his 
glimpse  of  “the  heavens  opened”  and  “the  Son  of  man 
standing”  (st.  “sitting”;  here  only  in  N.  T.  As  still 
a  ministering  priest;  his  redemptive  work  not  yet  ful¬ 
filled  in  all  its  dignity?  So,  Westcott)  “at  the  right  hand 
of  God”  (Ps.  CX:1).  And  at  this  his  hearers  martyred 
him.  “Hebrews”  wonderfully  supplements  the  “Defense.” 
It  presents  the  special  and  hitherto  undetailed  revelation 
“by  a  Son.”  Stephen  formally  ended  with  a  reference  to 
the  covenant  received  “at  the  ordinances  of  angels.”  The 
first  personal  exhortation  of  the  “Epistle”  (11:1-4)  reads: 

1.  Therefore  we  ought  to  give  the  more  earnest 
heed  to  the  things  that  were  heard,  lest  haply  we 
drift  away  from  them.  2.  For  if  the  word  spoken 
through  angels  proved  stedfast,  and  every  trans¬ 
gression  and  disobedience  received  a  just  recompense 
of  reward ;  3.  How  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so 
great  salvation?  which  having  at  the  first  been  spoken 
through  the  Lord,  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  them 
that  heard;  4.  God  also  bearing  witness  with  them, 
both  by  signs  and  wonders,  and  by  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  according  to  his  own  will. 


And  1:4-14  argue  the  superiority  of  the  Son’s  revela¬ 
tion  to  that  of  angels.  And  I  :l-3  are  apt  transition  from 
the  “Defense”  to  the  “Letter.”  Indeed  I:l-2a  are  a  won¬ 
derfully  packed  epitome  both  of  the  Sanhedrin  speech  and 
of  the  book.  Then  comes  a  summary  of  the  Son’s  char¬ 
acter  and  achievements,  not  too  like  that  of  the  militant 
hero  of  Psalm  One-Hundred-Ten,  but  deeply  spiritualized. 
And  the  “Prologue”  ends  with  the  key-verse  alike  of  the 
Psalm  and  of  the  “Epistle,”  a  verse  twice  iterated  in  the 
former,  five  times  in  the  latter.  Briefly  thus  (our  own 
translation) : 

“many-passaged  and  many-fashioned  was  God’s  rev¬ 
elation  long  since  to  the  fathers  by  his  ministers; 
and  at  the  end  of  these  days  hath  he  made  revelation 
to  us  by  a  Son  *  *  who  ♦  *  *  wrought  purification 
of  our  sins  and  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
majesty  on  high.” 
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The  closing  phrase?  Key  alike  of  the  Psalm  and  the 
‘‘Letter”  and — ^the  “Defense.”  It  was  Stephen’s  last  reg¬ 
istered  word  before  the  Sanhedrin.  Then  “they  cried  out 
with  a  loud  voice,  and  stopped  their  ears,  and  rushed  upon 
him  with  one  accord;  and  they  cast  him  out  of  the  city, 
and  stoned  him.”  He  stood  for  Jesus  as  our  high-priest- 
Messiah  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek.  Which  is  just 
the  theme  of  “Hebrews”! 

So  Stephen  was  the  man  of  a  crisis-moment.  He  was 
far  in  advance  of  his  day.  He  preceded  Paul.  He  was  the 
Pathfinder  of  the  Gentiles.  He  foreglimpsed  the  old 
legalism  as  outworn,  the  divine  revelation  as  manifold 
and  progressive  and  catholic,  the  traditional  Jew  as  a  per¬ 
sistent  irreconcilable  and  persecutor.  Little  wonder  he 
was  stoned.  With  the  loyalist  he  would  be  anathema. 
We  recall  how  slow  the  Apostolic  Church  was  to  mind 
“marching  orders”  (Mt.  XXVIII  :19,  20;  Acts  1:8),  how 
hardly  it  broke  with  Judaism — ^through  Stephen,  Philip 
and  the  Eunuch,  Peter  and  Cornelius,  Paul  himself.  Even 
“the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles”  spoke  “to  the  Jew  first.” 
Why  may  not  “Hebrews”  have  been  a  last  loving  effort 
to  save  his  privileged  countrymen  to  the  Christian  faith? 
With  all  his  prestige  he  was  bitterly  hated.  Much  more, 
Stephen.  His  teaching  meant  the  full  and  final  break  with 
the  old  orthodoxy.  He  was  martyred.  His  death  in¬ 
augurated  the  greater  persecutions.  His  fame  would 
wane.  Not  till  prejudices  were  fully  laid  would  he  come 
into  his  own.  That  time,  we  believe,  has  arrived;  and 
Stephen  deserves  the  most  serious  consideration  as  the 
main,  though  involuntary  contributor  of  ^‘Hebrews.*' 

C.  The  book  was  not  admitted  into  the  canon  till  cen¬ 
turies  later.  After  the  preceding  paragraph  this  seems 
not  so  strange — if  the  message  seemed  ill-timed.  If  it 
was  merged  in  that  of  later  and  better-known  and  seem¬ 
ingly  more  acceptable  heralds,  if  the  “letter”  were  pri¬ 
vate,  if  the  parties  addressed  were  priests  and  later  fell 
away  like  those  “of  the  Pharisees  that  believed”  but 
dropped  out  of  the  Christian  narrative  after  Acts  Fifteen. 
It  would  be  a  message  that  failed — ^however  gloriously — 
of  its  immediate  purpose. 
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D.  The  style  of  **Hehrews**  seems  different  enough 
from  that  of  Stephen*s  **Defense.**  This  difference  does 
not  hold  true  of  vocabulary.  Of  that,  later.  But  “He¬ 
brews”  is  the  best  of  Testament  Greek.  And  the  Sev¬ 
enth  of  Acts  is  far  below  Luke’s  usual  high  linguistic 
standard.  “Hebrews”  excels  in  classical  idiom — in  its 
nice  use  of  participles  and  tenses,  article  and  word-order, 
particles  and  conjunctions,  general  artistry  of  style. 
“Luke”  and  “Acts”  fall  scarcely  below,  save  in  two  pas¬ 
sages — “the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy”  (Lk.  I  and  II)  and 
Stephen’s  “Defense”  (Acts  VII:2b-53).  Here  Luke  is 
evidently  using  manuscript  sources  and  has  not  felt  free 
to  adapt.  And  so  the  style  is  rather  Aramaic  than  his 
usual  Greek  manner.  He  is  doubtless  following  a  Jewish 
report — whose  we  may  only  conjecture — of  the  Sanhedrin 
trial.  So  we  need  not  look  for  all  the  Greek  niceties 
of  idiom.  Even  so,  aside  from  the  Septuagint  quota¬ 
tions  (nearly  half  the  speech)  and  the  reporter’s  neces¬ 
sary  limitations  for  introducing  them,  the  Greek  is  not 
so  far  below  classical  standards.  E.  g.,  Acts  VII  :35-41. 

One  preliminary  more.  This  theory  of  authorship  and 
circumstances — how  came  it?  Well,  our  thesis  grew’ 
out  of:  (1)  A  special  analysis,  scholastically  assigned, 
of  Stephen’s  words  in  the  Seventh  of  Acts;  (2)  the  sub¬ 
sequent  noting  of  this  vocabulary  largely  intact  in  “He¬ 
brews”;  and  (3)  a  consequent  search  for  other  resem¬ 
blances  and  possible  reasons  for  them. 

First,  then,  in  the  matter  of  vocabulary.  And  there  is 
considerable  material  here  for  comparison.  We  have  a 
thousand  and  a  score*  of  the  martyr’s  words  as  pre¬ 
served  in  Greek.  There  is  his  long  defense  before  the 
Sanhedrin.  And  three  short  utterances.  Of  these  latter, 
one  precipitated  his  death.  The  remaining  two?  High 
petitions:  The  first  for  himself — “the  Prayer-Pillow  of 
the  Dying  Saints” ;  the  second,  for  his  foes — “the  Christ 
Entreaty  for  his  Murderers.”  Nearly  ninety  per  cent, 
of  these  re-appear  in  “Hebrews.”  That  is:  Print  them 
in  two  colors.  The  recurring  red,  say,  would  total  eight 


*1022  (to  be  exact)  according  to  the  Westcott  and  Hort  text. 
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hundred  and  ninety-four;  the  remaining  black,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-eight,  including  repetitions.  Or,  again, 
if  we  consider  different  vocables  only,  as  recorded  in  Acts 
VII,  Stephen  uses  some  three  hundred  (301)  ;  and  nearly 
seventy  per  cent,  of  these  are  also  found  in  “Hebrews.” 

These  proportions  seem  the  more  remarkable  if  we 
count  the  Seventh  of  Acts  a  transcript  from  the  Aramaic, 
but  “Hebrews”  the  best  of  Testament  Greek;  if  we  note 
that  of  the  hundred  (103)  words  lacking  in  the  latter, 
some  fifty  (54)  are  found  in  Stephen’s  0.  T.  quotations; 
that  of  his  three  hundred,  twenty-six  are  used  by  him 
alone  in  N.  T. :  that  fourteen  are  found  elsewhere  in  Testa¬ 
ment  solely  with  Luke,  his  reporter;  also  that  twenty- 
eight  of  his  three  hundred  are  proper  names;  and  that 
perhaps  a  dozen  of  the  earlier  words  might  have  been 
deliberately  avoided  by  a  later  writer  for  reasons  of  tact 
in  addressing  the  Christians  of  “Hebrews.”  Suffice  to 
say  these  groups  are  not  mutually  exclusive  but  overlap. 

The  words  peculiar  to  Stephen  and  other  writers  in 
N.  T.  have  their  interest.  Mention  has  been  made  of 
fourteen  found  elsewhere  only  in  Luke’s  Gospel  and  in 
Acts.  Stephen  has  two  others  used  elsewhere  only  by 
Paul;  and  five  others  elsewhere  only  in  Luke  and  Paul. 
He  has  yet  five  others  found  elsewhere  only  in  Luke  and 
“Hebrews”;  and  two  others  peculiar  elsewhere  to  Luke 
and  Paul  “Hebrews.”  Not  least,  he  has  still  other  three 
peculiar  to  himself  and  “Hebrews” — not  so  small  a  pro¬ 
portion  when  we  recall  that  the  third  Gospel  and  Acts 
contain  but  fourteen  words  common  only  to  themselves 
and  “Hebrews.”  More  than  a  tenth  of  the  words  in 
Stephen’s  “Defense”  are  thus  found  elsewhere  only  with 
Luke,  Paul,  and  the  author  of  “Hebrews.” 

What  does  it  all  mean  ?  Are  these  coincidences  in  some 
way  significant?  Can  it  be  that  Stephen,  like  the  proto¬ 
martyr  of  “the  faith  chapter,”  still  speaks — in  mysterious 
wise,  in  character,  in  “Hebrews”?  The  query  challenged 
search.  Were  there,  possibly,  yet  other  reminiscences? 
May  we  specify? 

Quotations.  The  most  casual  reader  of  the  Westcott 
and  Hort  text  would  notice  the  many  citations  (in  dis¬ 
tinctive  type)  from  the  0.  T.  He  would  observe,  too,  that 
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no  section  of  the  same  length  in  N.  T.  contains  as  large 
a  proportion  of  quoted  words  as  Stephen’s  “Defense”; 
and  similarly — ^with  the  exception  of  the  “Apocalypse” 
— concerning  “Hebrews.”  These  three  discourses  have 
all  a  thesis  to  prove  from  the  Book  and  with  reference 
to  last  times.  Almost  half  of  the  “Defense”  and  fully  a 
fifth  of  “Hebrews”  is  citation.  Indeed  the  first  word  of 
the  latter,  “many-passaged,”  strikes  the  key-note  in 
method  for  the  two  treatises. 

Introduction  of  Citations,  Again,  it  has  often  been 
pointed  out  that  Paul  doesn’t  introduce  his  quotations 
like  the  “author”  of  “Hebrews.”  “The  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles”  quotes  with  an  “it  is  written”  or  “the  scrip¬ 
ture  saith.”  It  has  not  been  observed  that  the  “Hebrews” 
citations  are  introduced  as  are  Stephen’s,  by  “God  saith” 
or  “Moses  said”  or  similarly ;  but  regularly  with  a  divine, 
rarely  with  a  personal  subject;  and  thirty-nine  times  out 
of  fifty  by  some  form  of  the  verb  “say.”  Nowhere  else  in 
Testament  is  the  Stephen-Hebrews  manner  of  introduc¬ 
ing  quotations  so  markedly  distinctive.  Westcott  remarks 
the  method  as  peculiar  to  “Hebrews”  in  N.  T.  but  as 
found  with  Clement  and  with  Barnabas. 

Dependence  on  the  Septuagint.  It  is  also  often  said 
that  “Hebrews”  alone  of  N.  T.  books  cites  all  but  ex¬ 
clusively  from  the  Septuagint.  But  Stephen,  too,  regu¬ 
larly  does  the  same;  and  not  a  few  of  the  apparent  dis¬ 
crepancies  in  both  are  thus  resolved. 

Introduction.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  third  Gos¬ 
pel  is  the  only  New  Testament  book  with  a  formal  pro¬ 
logue.  That  may  be  a  matter  of  definition.  But  there  are 
striking  similarities  in  the  forewords  of  “Luke,”  “Acts,” 
“Hebrews.”  They  are  of  like  brevity.  They  are  both 
retrospective  and  prospective — from  previous  revelation 
to  the  current  one  of  the  book.  They  progressively  pre¬ 
sent  the  Christ  on  earth  in  his  humiliation,  as  effective 
still  in  the  Church,  as  glorified  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 
That  of  the  third  Gospel  is  sometimes  cited  as  the  model 
Greek  sentence  of  Testament.  That  of  “Hebrews”  is 
scarcely  inferior  linguistically  for  its  later  day.  All  are 
summary  epitomes,  markedly  stylistic,  sublimely  thought. 
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Tone.  There  is  much  of  the  sternness  of  Stephen,  the 
tactfulness  of  Paul — in  the  “treatise"  and  the  “epistle" 
portions  (e.  g.,  notably,  VI:4-8  and  VI:9-12) ;  and  of  the 
fervid  zeal  of  both  throughout  the  book. 

Main  Message.  Stephen’s  thesis?  We  must  take  it 
chiefly  from  the  “trumped-up”  “accusations”  of  Acts  VI : 
11,  12,  13;  the  “Defense"  proper  of  Acts  VII:2b-53;  his 
great  declaration  of  Jesus’  high-priesthood  in  Acts  VII: 
56;  and  his  prayers  to  him  as  his  divine  Lord — in  Acts 
VII  :59,  60. 

He  spoke  “blasphemous  words  against  Moses  and 
against  God"  (Acts  VI:11).  True,  of  course,  only  by 
interpretation  and  with  his  interpreters;  or,  rather  by 
misinterpretation  and  with  his  misinterpreters.  Stephen 
knew  Jesus  came  “not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfill” ;  that  there 
was  a  “fulness  of  time."  Not  too  plainly  he  implies :  The 
Law  would  be  outgrown;  ritual  and  Jewish  priesthood 
would  pass ;  our  high-priest  is  in  the  heavens.  “Hebrews" 
asserts  just  this  and  at  length.  If  these  were  “blas¬ 
phemous  words  against  Moses  and  against  God" — ^they 
made  the  most  of  them! 

“The  indictment  proper”  is  more  specific.  “This  fellow 
ceaseth  not  to  speak  words  against  the  holy  place  and 
the  law;  we  heard  him  say  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth  will 
destroy  this  place  and  change  the  customs  Moses  handed 
down  to  us"  (Acts  VI:13).  Stephen’s  “much  speaking" 
his  accusers  probably  exaggerated.  As  to  the  charge  let 
“Hebrews"  supplement  and  interpret? 

First,  with  reference  to  “the  Holy  Place":  “We  have 
not  here  an  abiding  city" ;  “We  speak”  “of  the  world  that 
is  to  come";  “the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem";  “For  Christ  entered  not  into  a  holy  place, 
made  with  hands,  like  in  pattern  to  the  true;  but  into 
heaven  itself”;  “He  dedicated  for  us  a  new  and  living 
way,  through  the  veil,  that  is  to  say,  his  flesh." 

Second,  as  to  “the  Law” :  “The  law  made  nothing  per¬ 
fect";  “If  that  first  covenant  had  been  faultless,  then 
would  no  place  have  been  sought  for  a  second" ;  “In  that 
he  saith,  A  new  covenant,  he  hath  made  the  first  old. 
But  that  which  is  becoming  old  and  waxeth  aged  is  nigh 
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unto  vanishing  away”;  “For  the  law  having  a  shadow 
of.  the  good  things  to  come,  not  the  very  image  of  the 
things,  they  can  never  with  the  same  sacrifices  year  by 
year,  ♦  ♦  *  make  perfect  them  that  draw  nigh”;  “But 
he,  when  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins  for  ever, 
sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God” ;  “For  by  one  offer¬ 
ing  he  hath  perfected  forever  them  that  are  sanctified” ; 
“And  Moses  indeed  was  faithful  in  all  his  house  as  a  ser¬ 
vant,  *  *  but  Christ  as  a  son,  over  his  house;  whose 
house  are  we” ;  “For  this  Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem,  *  * 
met  Abraham  returning  from  the  slaughter  of  the  kings, 
and  blessed  him  *  *  But  without  any  dispute  the  less 
is  blessed  of  the  better”;  “Now  if  there  was  perfection 
through  the  Levitical  priesthood  *  *  what  further  need 
*  *  that  another  priest  should  arise  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek.”  In  fact.  Acts  VI:  13  and  “Hebrews”  might 
well  be  general  statement  and  specific  commentary. 

The  “Defense”  proper  is  difficult.  It  is,  probably,  the 
least  familiar  section  of  size  in  Testament;  hardly  less 
so  than  “Hebrews”  with  the  laity.  The  argument  is 
necessarily  masked.  Even  so,  it  was  doubtless  inter¬ 
rupted — just  before  its  exposition  of  the  revelation  “by 
a  Son.”  We  believe  he  scored  three  main  points  in  de¬ 
fense,  uttered  his  great  word  under  the  impulse  of  his 
heavenly  vision,  and  passed  not  unlike  his  Master. 

Point  One.  The  Old  Testament  revelation  was  pro¬ 
gressive  and  varied.  “Thro’  the  ages  one  increasing  pur¬ 
pose.”  There  came  a  call.  The  elect  servant  obeyed. 
He  saw  not  clearly  the  plan.  It  slowly  unfolded.  In 
fulness  of  time  it  eventuated  as  ordained.  The  inspired 
record  shows  it  so  over  and  again.  The  heavenly  instru¬ 
mentalities?  Special  providences  and  divine  manifesta¬ 
tions,  angels  and  prophets  and  chosen  leaders,  burning 
bush  and  covenant  and  tabernacle  and  temple,  the  great 
promise.  “Many-passaged  and  many-fashioned  through 
many  ages  was  God’s  revelation  to  the  fathers  by  his 
ministers.”  And  so  the  cycle  was  rounded.  It  ranged 
from  Abraham  to  Jesus.  Its  gradual  disclosure  was  full 
and  various  indeed.  You  Jewish  rulers  should  have  un- 
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derstood.  You  have  failed  of  the  great  Old  Testament 
revelation. 

Point  Two.  There  is  no  single  exclusively  holy  place 
here  below.  Not  the  Temple,  nor  Jerusalem,  nor  Jewry. 
God  appeared  to  the  father  of  our  race  in  Mesopotamia, 
in  Haran,  in  Canaan;  to  Joseph  in  Egypt;  to  Moses  in 
Midian  and  through  the  Wilderness.  Tabernacle  and  tem¬ 
ple  were  accessory  but  incidental.  Any  place  with  God 
and  his  people  is  “holy  place.” 

“The  heaven  is  my  throne, 

And  the  earth  the  foot-stool  of  my  feet; 

What  manner  of  house  will  ye  build  me?  saith  the  Lord: 

Or  what  is  the  place  of  my  rest? 

Did  not  my  hand  make  all  these  things? 

Point  Three.  Yours  the  Great  Rejection.  You  have 
acted  in  character.  You  have  always  persecuted.  And 
now — you  have  killed  the  Righteous  One!  Have  I  set 
aside  the  old  covenant?  It  is  you  “who  received  the  law 
as  it  was  ordained  by  angels,  and  kept  it  not”;  Hence¬ 
forth  ? 

The  Crowning  Word.  Henceforth?  The  scepter  has 
departed.  Your  law  is  outworn,  your  ritual  your  cere¬ 
monial.  Yes,  your  priesthood.  The  Psalmist’s  predic¬ 
tion  is  fulfilling.  Henceforth  there  is  a  high-priest,  eter¬ 
nal,  in  the  heavens.  His  single  sacrifice  has  wrought  the 
blood  atonement.  He  is  not  of  the  Aaron ic  line.  He  is 
“after  the  order  of  Melchizedek” — “without  genealogy,” 
“holy,  guileless,  undefiled,  separated  from  sinners,  and 
made  higher  than  the  heavens.”  Henceforth  he  belongs 
to  the  ages  and  the  nations.  True  worship  is  spiritual. 
The  gospel  is  universal. 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  chief  tenor  of  Stephen’s  teach¬ 
ing — not  too  obvious  in  his  “Defense”  but  fully  elaborated 
in  “Hebrews.” 

Have  we  made  too  much  of  Stephen's  “Crowning 
Word”?  The  verse  (Acts  VII: 56)  runs:  “Behold,  I  see 
the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  man  standing  on  the 
right  hand  of  God.”  Is  it  clearly  a  Melchizedekan  refer¬ 
ence?  Might  it  not  merely  assert  Jesus  is  Messiah?  Peter 
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seems  to  imply  no  more  in  his  citation  of  the  moot  pas¬ 
sage  (Ps.  CX:1)  before  the  Pentecostal  company  (Acts 
11:25,  34).  Is  this  the  Master’s  own  stressing  of  the 
text  before  the  high-priest  (Mt.  XXVI: 63-66),  with  the 
added  idea  of  judgeship?  Did  his  other  citation  of  it 
(Mt.  XXII:41-46)  before  the  Pharisees  that  last  teach¬ 
ing  day  in  the  Temple  do  no  more  than  raise  ‘*the  un¬ 
answerable  question”  how  “the  Son  of  God”  might  be 
“the  Son  of  man”?  Would  Pharisee,  high-priest.  San¬ 
hedrin  be  innocent  of  any  deeper,  underlying  suggestion? 
Would  they  be  unfamiliar  with  the  more  specific  allusion 
of  the  fourth  stanza  in  “the  High-Priestly  Psalm”: 

**The  Lord  hath  sworn,  and  will  not  repent. 

Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever 
After  the  order  of  Melchizedek.” 

Why,  then,  should  the  “author”  of  “Hebrews”  think  it 
sufficient  to  make  Stanza  One — 

“The  Lord  saith  unto  my  lord. 

Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand, 

Until  I  make  thine  enemies 
Thy  footstool” — 

his  key-verse  (1 :3 ;  1 :13 ;  VIII  :1 ;  X  :12 ;  XII  :2)  ?  Would 
not  Stephen’s  verbatim  Greek  phrase,  “at  the  right  hand 
of”  God,  call  up  the  kindred  refrain  of  “the  Melchizedekan 
Ode”?  But  there  is  a  surer  clue  still.  What  did  the 
accused  mean  by  his  word,  “standing”  ?  The  Psalm  says, 
“Sit  thou.”  “Hebrews”  cites  the  imperative  directly 
once ;  substitutes  an  aorist  indicative  three  times,  “he  sat 
down” — the  earthly  phase  of  his  work  accomplished ;  and 
finally — ^the  argument  fully  established — a  perfect  indica¬ 
tive  of  existing  state,  “he  hath  sat  down.”  What,  then, 
is  the  significance  of  “standing”?  Let  “Hebrews”  say 
(X:ll,  12) :  “And  every  priest  indeed  standeth  day  by 
day  ministering  and  offering  oftentimes  the  same  sacri¬ 
fices,  the  which  can  never  take  away  sins :  but  he,  when 
he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins  forever,  sat  down 
on  the  right  hand  of  God;”  So  the  priest  “stood”  at 
service  but  “sat  down”  in  dignity  and  honor — ^the  task 
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achieved.  With  this  interpretation,  Westcott  cites  the 
“Apostolic  Constitutions”  as  agreeing.  Stephen  would 
seem  to  imply,  then,  that  in  his  day  the  new  hierarchy 
had  not  as  yet  fully  succeeded  the  old  but  was  in  process 
of  fulfillment.  Need  we  doubt  that  priests  and  rulers 
would  fully  sense  his  meaning?  Hardly  a  favorite  proph¬ 
ecy  with  them,  either,  would  it  be?  This  raceless,  age¬ 
less,  eternal  type  of  omnipotent  king-priest — ^would  he  not 
supplant  the  Aaronic  line,  abrogate  Judaism,  admit  the 
Gentiles  to  equal  privileges,  make  the  Church  catholic? 
This,  we  believe,  was  Stephen’s  “blasphemy.”  He  did 
not  make  Jesus  simply  “the  Messiah.”  The  Sanhedrin 
was  no  longer  persecuting  to  the  death  for  this.  There 
were  countless  “Messiah”s  in  that  day.  But  he  made  him 
the  fulfiller  of  the  Melchizedekan  prophecy.  He  made  him 
priest — eternal,  universal.  A  “great  company  of  priests” 
had  just  become  “obedient  to  the  faith.”  The  question 
of  their  relations  with  the  mother  church  would  arise — 
of  the  priesthood  generally,  of  the  high-priesthood  par¬ 
ticularly,  of  the  succeeding  Messiah-Priest. 

But  was  the  Melchizedekan  tenet  Stephen’s  peculiarly? 
The  prophecy  is  distinctive.  The  name  of  the  type-king 
is  mentioned  alone  in  Gen.  XIV :,  Ps.  CX,  “Hebrews.” 
Till  the  martyr’s  day,  the  first  stanza  of  “the  Melchize¬ 
dekan  Ode”  seems  to  be  cited  but  four  times  in  Scrip¬ 
ture* — ^twice  by  Jesus  (as  noted  above)  and  the  same 
number  of  times  on  a  single  occasion  by  Peter  (as  re¬ 
marked  earlier) .  The  fourth  stanza  of  the  Psalm  appears 
not  to  be  quoted  previously.  And — despite  the  wealth  of 
Old  Testament  symbolism — Zechariah  VI:  13  seems  to  be 
the  only  unequivocal,  intervening  reference  to  the  Mes¬ 
siah  as  “priest.”  The  twice-repeated  key-phrase  of 
“David”  ’s  prophecy  is  used  of  Christ’s  regnancy  not  so 
rarely.  Peter  interprets  his  quotation  as  Messianic  but 
not  specifically  as  priestly-Messianic.  He  certainly  did 
not  too  early  accept  its  universalism ;  or  thought  the  time 
for  that  phase  of  its  fulfillment  was  not  yet  ripe.  Stephen, 
then,  is  the  first  mere  man  of  the  early  Church  (as  rec- 
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ords  go)  to  cite  and  apply  and  seal  the  text  with  the 
“faith,”  “grace,”  “power,”  “wisdom,”  and  “Spirit”  for 
which  he  was  notable.  The  sole  surviving  exposition  in 
full  of  the  Melchizedekan  prophecy  which  we  know  might 
well  be  his.  We  mean  “Hebrews.” 

Are  there  yet  other  Hints  of  Possible  Connection? 
There  are  minor  resemblances  between  the  “Defense”  and 
“Hebrews.”  E.  g.,  notably: 

1.  Common  Topics  and  Illustrations.  Promises  and 
covenants  and  revelations,  the  divine  plan  and  human  re¬ 
sistance  and  the  final  fulfilment,  the  Old  Testament  dis¬ 
pensation  at  the  ordinances  of  angels  and  the  New  by  a 
Son — so  run  the  two  treatises.  The  storied  tabernacle 
is  a  favorite  and  distinctive  figure,  and  effective  in  the 
exegesis  of  the  argument.  It  so  appears  in  Testament 
only  with  Stephen  and  in  “Hebrews.”  In  the  three  Apoca¬ 
lyptic  mentions  it  is  millenial,  supernal,  glorified.  Each 
discourse  sets  forth  at  length  Abraham,  Moses,  Joseph 
as  pathfinders  of  the  old  faith.  Both  treatises  make  much 
of  the  Ministry  of  Angels  and  the  Provocation  in  the 
Wilderness. 

2.  Kindred  Paraphrases  of  Briefer  Statements.  Some 
forty  “Westcott  and  Hort”  lines  in  “Hebrews”  are  ex¬ 
pansions  of  narrative  passages  epitomized  in  the  “De¬ 
fense.” 

3.  Parallel  Citations.  Westcott  finds  in  “Hebrews” 

twenty-nine  Old  Testament  “quotations”  and  fifty-three 
less  obvious  “allusions.”  The  “Defense”  totals  nearly  as 
many  citations,  and  from  practically  the  same  book- 
groups,  and  in  nearly  the  same  proportions.  According  to 
the  same  authority,  twenty-one  of  the  “quotations”  are 
peculiar  to  the  “Epistle.”  Eight  only  are  cited  by  other 
New  Testament  writers.  Of  these  last,  seven  are  found 
with  Paul;  and  one  of  these - elsewhere.  The  re¬ 

maining  quotation  occurs  in  Stephen’s  “Defense”  and 
in  connection  with  his  fifty-word  mention  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle.  A  dozen  rare  word — or  phrase — allusions  are  com¬ 
mon  to  both  Discourses. 

4.  Common  Use  of  a  Distinctive  Title.  Jesus’  favorite 
appellation  for  himself  was  “the  Son  of  man.”  It  is  often 
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said  no  one  else  in  New  Testament  speaks  of  him  so 
except  Stephen  (Acts- VII: 56).  “Hebrews,”  however, 
cites  Psalm  eight.  Stanza  Four: 

**What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him? 

Or  a  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him?” 

And  the  anarthrous  “son”  proves  to  be  Jesus  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  narrative  sequel. 

Aside  may  we  add  it  is  hard  not  to  find  a  suggestion 
of  Stephen's  name,  too,  in  the  above  “Passage  of  the 
Title.”  Paul  is  an  inveterate  punster;  and,  not  least, 
with  proper  names.  The  “Philemon”  Letter,  for  instance, 
notably.  “Stephen”  means  “garland”  or  “crown.”  Trans¬ 
literated  it  runs,  ** Stephanos.**  The  section  twice  con¬ 
tains  the  cognate  verb  in  the  forms,  **estephanosas**  and 
**estephanomenon**  The  Verses  are  Seven  and  Nine  of 
the  Second  Chapter: 

*‘Thou  madest  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels; 

Thou  crownest  him  with  glory  and  honor, 

And  didst  set  him  over  the  works  of  thy  hands ; 

“But  we  behold  him  who  hath  been  made  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  even  Jesus,  because  of  the 
suffering  of  death  crowned  with  glory  and  honor, 
that  by  the  grace  of  God  he  should  taste  of  death 
for  every  man.** 

Jesus,  too,  was  “crowned,”  “garlanded,”  “martyred,” 
“Stephaned,”  with  glory  and  with  honor.  In  life  and 
death  they  were  not  so  unlike  save  in  the  essential  differ¬ 
ence.  Stephen  was  no  mean  imitator  of  his  Master. 
The  verb  in  question  is  found  elsewhere  in  Testament 
only  in  Paul’s  last  Timothy-Letter  which  may  have  been 
a  companion  document  (XIII  :23).  And  the  passage  fol¬ 
lows  (a)  the  prologue,  (b)  the  statement  of  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  the  Son's  revelation  to  that  by  angels,  (c)  the  first 
personal  exhortation — all  of  which  seem  to  connect  so 
logically  Stephen’s  “Defense”  and  “Hebrews.”  But  this 
is,  doubtless,  over-ingenious? 

And  certain  particular  parallels  and  possible  connec¬ 
tions  specially  haunted  memory  and  piqued  conjecture. 
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E.  g.  The  rare  **a^teio8**  for  Moses*  beauty,  peculiar 
in  N.  T.  to  Acts  VII  and  “Hebrews”;  the  infrequent 
**entromo8**  alike  in  the  “Defense**  and  in  the  “Epistle** ; 
“the  Rest  (of  God)**  expression  in  the  two  “Discourses** 
uniquely  (for  Testament) ;  the  “Joshua**  mention,  like¬ 
wise;  “the  foot-stool  of  his  feet**  judgment-phrase  of 
Psalm  CX  notably ;  the  rare  **logia**  and  the  similar  “liv¬ 
ing  oracles,**  “living  Word**;  the  crucial  and  reiterated 
**cheiropoietos**  of  God*s  dwelling-place. 

And  more  markedly  still :  The  “Hebrews** — Roll  of  the 
Faith — “Martyrs’*  recalled  the  Stephen-Catalogue  of  the 
Faith-Pioneers.  The  same  great  Old  Testament  Leaders 
were  stressed — ^Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  Moses.  As  Stephen  magnified  the  Exponent  of 
the  Law,  so  “Hebrews’*  exalted  the  Exemplar  of  the  Per¬ 
fect  Priesthood.  In  fact,  the  combined  “treatises**  might 
well  be  called.  The  Old  Covenant  and — ^the  New.  And 
they  might  be  interlocked  with  a  threefold  cord  of 
thought :  The  old  revelation  by  angels  and  prophets,  and 
the  new  by  a  Son ;  the  Mosaic  leadership,  and  the  Christly 
authority ;  the  levitic  high-priest,  and  the  heavenly.  Not 
least,  the  two  “Discourses**  are  alike  in  their  uniform 
avoidance  of  the  word  for  “temple**;  in  their  rare  sub¬ 
stitution  of  the  term  “house**;  in  their  general  use  of 
“tabernacle.”  And  VIII  :2,  5  and  Acts  VII  :44 — with  the 
one  common  quotation  of  the  two  “Treatises” — suggest 
the  same  reason.  The  fair  fame  of  temples  and  ruling 
priests  had  waned.  The  reader  of  “Hebrews”  can  but 
recall  the  rival  factions  and  their  battling  and  barricading 
occupations  of  the  holy  house  shortly  before  the  city’s 
fall. 

Which  brings  us  finally  and  formally,  constructively 
and  summarily  to  our  thesis  of  authorship  and  circum¬ 
stances  for  “Hebrews.”  Affirmatively  this  time,  please. 
We  believe: 

/.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  survivors  among  the 
great  company  of  priests,**  recorded  in  the  middle  of  the 
Stephen  episode  as  **ohedient  to  the  faith.** 

The  Stephanie  narrative  is  intersected  by  a  strangely 
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brief  and  unique  record  (Acts  VI  :7c) :  “And  a  great 
company  of  the  priests  were  obedient  to  the  faith.” 

Such  an  accession  would  doubtless  stir  Jerusalem  to 
its  depths.  Late  in  Jesus’  life  certain  Pharisees  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  indignantly  asking  ( Jno.  VII  :48) :  “Hath  any 
of  the  rulers  believed  on  him,  or  of  the  Pharisees  ?”  And 
later  still  we  read  (Jno.  XII  :42):  “Nevertheless  even 
of  the  rulers  many  believed  on  him;  but  because  of  the 
Pharisees  they  did  not  confess  it,  lest  they  should  be  put 
out  of  the  synagogue.”  Of  such  we  recall  notably  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus.  In  the  first  fourth  of 
Acts  the  opposition  is  different.  The  active  persecutors 
are  Sadducees  and  the  “rulers  and  elders  and  scribes,” 
headed  by  Annas  and  Caiaphas  and  “the  kindred  of  the 
high  priest,”  “being  sore  troubled  because  they”  (the 
disciples)  .  .  .  “proclaimed  in  Jesus  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead”  (Acts  IV  :2).  Peter  also  had  already 
cited  in  his  Pentecostal  address,  as  proof  of  Jesus’  lord- 
ship,  the  key-verse  of  “the  High-Priestly  Psalm”;  and 
the  Sadducees  would  doubtless  sense  more  fully  its  menace 
to  their  prerogatives.  Of  Pharisee  hostility  as  such  we 
read  nothing  in  Acts  I-VII.  Indeed  Gamaliel,  a  notable 
member  of  that  sect  and  of  the  Sanhedrin,  had  officially 
advocated  a  “hands  off”  policy.  The  disciples  were  preach¬ 
ing  the  resurrection  and  keeping  the  Jewish  hours  of 
prayer.  Perhaps  the  new  religion  might  yet  amalgamate 
with  the  old  orthodoxy?  Then — ^the  accession! 

Just  what  was  Stephen’s  part  in  the  episode?  If  there 
is  anything  in  the  order  and  implication  of  Acts  VI:  2-7 
the  new  adherents  came  in  under  the  influence  of  the 
Apostles’  ministry,  not  mainly  under  that  of  Barnabas  or 
Stephen.  But  the  latter’s  Spirit-possession,  wisdom, 
grace,  power,  faith  had  made  him  the  early  Church’s 
great  authority  on  the  Book  and  on  the  office  of  the 
Messiah.  Immediately  after  the  priests’  accession  comes 
a  still  briefer  statement  of  Stephen’s  wonder-working. 
Then  (Acts  VI  :9)  “arose  certain  of  them  that  were  of 
the  synagogue  called  the  synagogue  of  the  Libertines, 
and  of  the  Cyrenians,  and  of  the  Alexandrians,  and  of 
them  of  Cilicia  and  Asia,  disputing  with  Stephen.  And 
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they  were  not  able  to  withstand  the  wisdom  and  the  Spirit 
by  which  he  spake/'  What  was  the  theme  of  controversy? 
May  we  not  infer  from  the  situation,  the  accusations, 
the  “Defense,”  the  sequel?  The  occasion  would  cer¬ 
tainly  bring  to  issue  the  mutual  relations  of  Judaism  and 
the  new  faith ;  and  particularly,  the  status  of  the  priestly 
believers.  The  malicious  charges  of  Acts  VI:11,  13,  14 
asserted  that  Stephen  spoke  “blasphemous  words  against 
Moses  and  against  God”;  that  he  ceased  not- “to  speak 
words  against  this  holy  place,  and  the  law” ;  that  he  said 
“Jesus  of  Nazareth  shall  destroy  this  place,  and  shall 
change  the  customs  which  Moses  delivered  unto  us” ;  that, 
in  short,  what  was  then  nearest  and  dearest  to  Judaism 
should  pass.  Stephen’s  “Apology”  maintained  that  God’^s 
revelation  had  progressed  from  vague  and  intermittent 
messages  to  a  full  and  perfect  disclosure  “in  a  Son.”  His 
last  word  before  the  Sanhedrin  was  his  vision  of  Jesus 
at  God’s  right  hand  in  fulfillment  of  Ps.  CX:1,  4.  This 
precipitated  his  martyrdom.  On  that  very  day  began 
“the  great  persecution”  of  Acts  VIII  :1 ;  and  the  believers 
were  “scattered  abroad.” 

It  looks,  then,  as  if  the  key-verse  of  “Hebrews”  (our 
oft-repeated  citation  from  Psalm  One-Hundred-Ten)  was 
the  crux  of  the  matter;  that  the  accession  of  priests 
brought  to  an  issue  their  status  and  that  of  believers  gen¬ 
erally  ;  that  Stephen  then  declared,  discussed,  and  defined 
the  character  and  final  significance  of  Christ’s  high-priest¬ 
hood. 

Who  were  the  priests  that  acceded,  how  considerable  an 
aggregate,  and  what  was  their  part  in  the  controversy? 
They  could  hardly  be  Sadducees.  They  were  likely  of 
humbler  rank.  They  would  be  young.  Their  number 
was  startling.  The  word  for  “company”  (Acts  VI  :7) 
is  the  one  commonly  used  of  the  “multitude”  that  attended 
Jesus.  More  definitely,  it  is  used,  without  adjective,  of 
the  hundred  and  twenty  in  the  upper  room  (Acts  1:15). 
The  five  thousand  that  were  miraculously  fed  (Jno.  VI  :5) 
were  “a  great  multitude.”  Josephus  tells  us  there  were 
twenty  thousand  priests.  This  accession  must  have  been 
a  notable  proportion  of  that  total.  Of  their  participating 
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in  the  discussion  there  is  no  record.  Their  position  would 
be  exceedingly  awkward.  They  became  “obedient  to  the 
faith”  while  the  believers  still  adhered  to  Judaism.  Even 
if  they  could  not  accept  Stephen’s  teaching  at  its  fullest 
they  would  still  be  lined  up  with  the  new  religionists. 
Can  we  doubt  they  were  “scattered  abroad”  with  them? 

With  this  theory,  that  the  priests  of  Acts  VI  :7  were 
the  parties  addressed  in  “Hebrews,”  we  find  nothing  in¬ 
consistent  in  the  latter  treatise,  either  in  its  personnel 
or  its  circumstances. 

The  adherents  came  into  the  Church  not  under  Paul’s 
preaching  (they  are  never  called  “children”) ;  but  under 
that  of  early  disciples  (11:3) ;  in  a  day  of  “signs  and 
wonders  and  manifold  powers  and  distributions  of  the 
Holy  Spirit”  (II  :4.  Cf.  Acts  VI  :8) ;  as  confreres  of  Paul 
in  some  congregation  (Cf.  the  half-hundred  first  person 
plurals  of  fellowship  in  the  “Epistle”  proper  and  the 
reiterated  “brethren”  and  the  once-occurring  “beloved.” 

They  were  a  specially  privileged  class  as  “heirs  of  the 
promise”  (IV :1;  et  al.).  They  ought  to  have  become 
“teachers”  through  lapse  of  time  since  their  conversion 
( V  :12) .  As  fully  “enlightened”  they  would  be  in  hopeless 
case  should  they  “fall  away”  (VI:  4-8).  They  had  prop¬ 
erty  to  lose  (X:34).  They  had  “ministered”  notably  “to 
the  saints  and  still  ministered”  (VI:10).  They  were 
urged  to  be  “not  lovers  of  silver”  (a  word  used  elsewhere 
in  its  privative  form,  only  by  Paul  in  N.  T.,  I  Tim.  III:3; 
and,  in  its  positive  form,  by  Paul — II  Tim.  Ill  :2,  and  by 
Luke — Lk.  XVI  :14 — as  characteristic  of  Pharisees) ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  are  exhorted  to  be  “content  with  the 
resources  at  hand.” 

They  were  distinguished  in  their  first  love  by  good 
works  (VI:  10);  and,  particularly,  by  their  ministries 
( VI  :11) .  They  had  endured  great  sufferings,  reproaches, 
spectacular  indignities  in  their  own  persons  and  by  fel¬ 
lowship  with  others;  had  suffered  bonds  and  seizure  of 
goods  and  joyfully,  but  not  yet  unto  death  (X:32-34; 
XII  :4;  XIII  :3,  16). 

In  fact,  we  scarcely  see  how  the  “Letter”  could  have 
been  addressed  to  others  than  priests.  It  has  aptly  been 
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called  “the  Epistle  of  Priesthood.”  Its  subject  is  “Jesus, 
our  High  Priest.”  It  would  be  most  intelligible  to  the 
priestly  class.  Indeed  we  doubt  if  any  could  have  fully 
entered  into  its  high  places  without  special  Judaistic 
training  of  the  highest  order  and  a  considerable  Hellen¬ 
istic  residence.  The  argument  is  close  and  technical; 
the  Greek,  superlative  for  its  day.  The  book  discusses 
just  the  questions  most  naturally  raised  through  an  acces¬ 
sion  of  priests,  most  menacing  to  the  Jewish  order,  most 
embarrassing  to  the  hieratic  convert.  If  they  could  be¬ 
lieve  that  Jesus  was  not  only  the  Messiah,  not  a  temporal 
King-Messiah,  but  a  spiritual  Priest-Messiah  after  the 
order  of  Melchizedek,  they  could  rest  content.  But  would 
they? 

More  tangible  evidence?  Ah,  the  hard  question!  “He¬ 
brews,”  like  Stephen’s  “Defense,”  is  masked.  The  par¬ 
ties  most  vitally  concerned  would  fully  un(jerstand ;  others, 
only  infer.  But  Stephen  closes  his  “Apology”  proper  by 
a  reference  to  those  “who  received  the  law  at  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  angels”  (Acts  VII  :53) .  The  epistolatry  part  of 
“Hebrews”  begins  with  “the  word  spoken  through  angels” 
(11:2).  Immediately  after  the  record  of  the  priests’ 
accession  we  read  that  “Stephen,  full  of  grace  and  power, 
wrought  great  wonders  and  signs  among  the  people” 
(Acts  VI  :8).  And  the  “author”  of  “Hebrews”  tells  his 
fellow-churchmen  they  received  their  common  gospel  not 
at  first  hand  but  as  “confirmed  unto  us  by  them  that  heard ; 
God  also  bearing  witness  with  them,  both  by  signs  and 
wonders  and  by  manifold  powers,  and  by  distributions 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  according  to  his  own  will”  (11:3,  4). 
The  circumstances  of  accession  were  similar. 

Were  the  parties  addressed  in  the  “Epistle”  certainly 
Jews?  “For  verily  not  of  angels  doth  he  take  hold,  but 
he  taketh  hold  of  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Wherefore  it 
behoved  him  in  all  things  to  be  made  like  unto  his  breth¬ 
ren,  that  he  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest 
in  things  pertaining  to  God,  to  make  propitiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  people”  (11:16,  17).  “Wherefore,  holy  breth¬ 
ren,  partakers  of  a  heavenly  calling,  consider  the  Apostle 
and  High  Priest  of  our  confession,  even  Jesus”  (III:1). 
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The  “brethren’^  of  the  two  passages  seem  racially  the 
same.  Melchizedek  has  not  yet  been  brought  into  the 
argument.  The  word  for  “people,”  too,  is  used  specially 
of  Israel.  Indeed  the  word  for  “Gentiles”  is  not  found 
in  “Hebrews.” 

If  only  there  was  some  definite  allusion  to  these  He¬ 
brews  of  the  “Epistle”  as  priests  ?  Yet,  in  that  case,  how 
could  the  plan  of  the  book  be  sustained — its  anonymity, 
impersonality?  But  there  are  passages  of  length  where 
the  parties  addressed  are  urged  to  act  as  priests  still! 
For  instance,  notably,  they  are  exhorted  “to  enter  into 
the  holy  place”  with  their  hearts  “sprinkled  from  an  evil 
conscience”  and  their  bodies  “washed  with  pure  water” 
(X:  19-22).  This,  in  analogy  to  the  Levi  tic  consecration 
of  priests  and  high  priest  (Ex.  XXIX  :21;  Lev.  XVI  :4). 
So,  “in  a  figure,”  at  least,  they  are  definitely  spoken  of  as 
priests. 

II.  The  parties  addressed  were  resident  at  Antioch  and 
were  addressed  from  Rome. 

The  letter  seems  to  have  been  written  from  Rome.  Main 
evidence?  XIII :24:  “They  of  Italy  salute  you.”  West- 
cott  argues  the  expression  may  mean  either  (1)  “those 
who  are  in  Italy”  send  greetings  from  Italy,  or  (2)  those 
of  Italy  who  were  the  writer  at  some  other  place  send 
greetings.  The  former  rendering  is  the  simpler,  the  more 
usual,  the  more  common  in  Testament,  the  one  generally 
accepted  by  the  Fathers,  the  more  consistent  with  the 
compiler’s  imprisonment  and  probable  circumstances. 

The  parties  were  addressed  at  Antioch.  It  was  one  of 
the  three  world  cities  of  the  day.  Josephus  for  it.  Rome 
and  Alexandria  were  the  other  two.  Antioch  would  be 
the  natural  rendezvous  for  the  Jewish  exile.  Alexandria 
was  too  readily  accessible  from  Jerusalem.  Nero,  the 
persecutor,  was  emperor  at  Rome  A.  D.  54-68.  It  is 
scarcely  likely  that  Christians  as  notable  in  station  as 
the  ex-priests  of  Acts  VI  :7  would  hie  them  thither.  But 
among  Antioch’s  cosmopolitan  population  Jews  were  most 
numerous — Josephus  again — and  enjoyed  equal  rights  of 
citizenship  with  the  most  favored  aliens;  they  received 
lavish  synagogue  gifts  from  their  Italian  masters;  they 
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freely  proselyted  Greeks.  Next  to  Jerusalem  it  entered 
most  largely  into  the  Early  Church  life.  It  was  the  Gen¬ 
tile  “holy  city,”  “metropolis,”  “foster-mother.”  The  Acts 
narrative  links  it  up  closely  with  Jerusalem,  the  “dea¬ 
cons,”  Stephen,  Barnabas,  Paul,  and  — ?  With  the  ex¬ 
priests?  One  of  “the  Seven”  was  “a  proselyte  of  An¬ 
tioch”  (Acts  VI  :5).  On  Paul’s  return  to  Jerusalem  after 
his  conversion  and  after  his  preaching  at  Damascus  he, 
too,  “disputed  against  the  Hellenists”  (Acts  IX:29),  It 
is  the  same  strange  verb  used  in  Stephen’s  case,  and  only 
twice  in  New  Testament,  and  each  time  by  Luke — first 
of  the  proto-martyr  and  again  of  “the  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles” — and  with  the  same  class  of  opponents.  It 
looks  as  if  Paul  were  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
“forerunner.”  Also,  we  read  that  those  who  “were  scat¬ 
tered  abroad  upon  the  tribulation  that  arose  about 
Stephen  traveled  as  far  as  Phoenicia,  and  Cyprus,  and” 
(if  you  please)  “Antioch”  (Acts  XI:19).  And  “some  of 
them,  men  of  Cyprus”  (Barnabas’  home)  “and  Cyrene, 
.  .  .  when  they  were  come  to  Antioch,  spake  unto  the 
Greeks  also,  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus”  (Acts  XI:20). 
Then  the  Jerusalem  Church  sent  Barnabas  “as  far  as 
Antioch”  (Acts  XI:22).  “And  he  went  forth  to  Tarsus 
to  seek  for  Saul”  and  “brought  him  unto  Antioch”  (Acts 
XI:25,  26).  The  latter’s  first  systematic  ministry  was 
here,  “a  whole  year”  (Acts  XI:26).  Here  he  made  his 
headquarters  and  from  here  set  out  on  his  three  Mis¬ 
sionary  Journeys.  Here  the  disciples  were  first  called 
Christians  (Acts  XI  :26) .  Here  came  prophets  from  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  Agabus  foretold  the  famine,  and  Paul  and  Bar¬ 
nabas  returned  with  the  great  Antioch  “Ministry”  of 
help  (Acts  XI:27-30).  Here  the  question  of  circumcision 
for  the  Gentile  converts  came  to  final  issue  and  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  Council’s  decision  sustained  the  Antioch  attitude 
(Acts  XV) .  Here,  too,  Paul  “resisted”  Peter  “to  his  face” 
for  his  Hellenistic-Judaistic  waverings.  And  here,  tra¬ 
dition  has  it,  was  Luke’s  native  place. 

It  looks  to  us  as  if  the  Jerusalem  refugees  on  Stephen’s 
death  would  certainly  include  the  priestly  converts ;  as  if 
they  would  most  naturally  go  to  Antioch ;  as  if  Paul  took 
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up  the  mantle  of  his  predecessor’s  teaching ;  as  if  the  very 
mention  of  circumcision  would  be  tactfully  avoided  in  a 
letter  to  the  church  where  it  first  became  a  burning  issue 
and  a  closed  question.  Would  it  not? 

More  definite  data  for  Antioch?  We  know  the  par¬ 
ties  addressed  in  “Hebrews”  had  “ministered  to  the  saints 
and  still  ministered”  (VI:10).  The  Antioch  offering  is 
the  only  notable  ministry  of  this  kind  we  know.  There 
was  another  “ministry”  which  Paul  carried  to  Jerusalem 
but  it  was  from  the  Gentile  churches  generally  and  the 
Apostle’s  itinerary  seems  to  have  omitted  Antioch  that 
time.  Again,  “Hebrews”  has  much  to  say  of  a  Sabbatic 
rest  (IV:  1-11)  which  the  Church  was  not  enjoying  but 
‘  still  hoped  as  a  part  of  the  promise.  And  we  learn  from 
Josephus  (B.  J.  VII:III:3)  that  the  Antioch  Jews  were 
about  this  time  made  to  work  on  the  Sabbath  and  the  day’s 
rest  was  dissolved.  May  these  references  be  coincident? 
From  the  same  reference  we  learn  that  Jews  of  this  period 
were  literally  “theatrized”  (Cf.  X:33)  in  Antioch  by 
seizure  on  a  charge  of  firing  the  city  and  by  a  martyrdom 
of  fire,  though  the  latter  class  were  not  the  parties  imme¬ 
diately  concerned  in  the  “Letter”;  for  these  had  “not  as 
yet  resisted  unto  blood”  (XII  :4).  The  references  cer¬ 
tainly  favor  Antioch  as  the  habitat  of  the  Christians  in 
question. 

III.  The  date  of  the  book*s  completion  was  some  time 
within  the  years  65-67  A.  D. 

The  “sacrifices”  had  not  yet  “ceased”  (X:l,  2) ;  and 
Josephus  tells  us  plainly  they  continued  till  well  into 
A.  D.  70  (B.  J.  V:l;3). 

Nero  died  in  June  of  68.  No  later  date  for  Paul’s 
martyrdom  seems  acceptable.  The  great  conflagration 
at  Rome  which  first  brought  the  Christians  into  special 
disfavor  there  occurred  in  64.  Some  authorities  date 
Paul’s  death  this  year  or  the  following — ^the  earliest  plaus¬ 
ible  time  for  that  event. 

From  II  Tim.  IV;  13,  21  (assuming  the  genuineness 
of  the  Pastoral  Epistles)  we  learn  that  the  great  Apostle 
to  the  Gentiles,  even  with  his  demise  clearly  foreseen, 
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yet  hopes  to  live  on  into  the  coming  winter.  Could  this 
have  been  later  than  67? 

But  Jerusalem  is  doomed.  “The  day”  (X:25)  is  at 
hand.  The  old  regime  is  “nigh  into  passing  away”  (VIII : 
13) .  “We  have  not  here  an  abiding  city” ;  “we  seek  after 
the  city  which  is  to  come”  (XIII:  14).  When  could  the 
writer  have  presaged  thus  definitely?  Of  course,  he  re¬ 
called  Christ’s  prophecy.  And  for  a  decade  before  65 
the  Jews  had  been  defiantly,  increasingly,  turbulently 
rebellious  against  Rome.  In  the  following  year  came 
Cestius’  ignoble  defeat  before  Jerusalem;  and  matters 
headed  rapidly.  Nero  returned  from  Achaia.  Vespasian 
was  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  despatched  Titus  into 
Judea,  followed  with  a  great  army,  and  arrived  himself 
in  the  spring  of  67.  Just  before  his  start,  according  to 
Josephus  (as  already  cited),  came  the  first  of  the  two 
accusations  at  Antioch,  the  burning  of  Jews  by  a  mob 
in  the  theater,  the  enforced  labor  of  others  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  under  the  supervision  of  their  countryman,  Antio- 
chus.  Could  these  latter  have  been  Christians?  City- 
burning  was  the  stock  charge  against  them  elsewhere. 
But  would  the  enforced  labor  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath  have 
irked  them  unduly?  What  if  they  had  been  priests  and 
were  neglecting  “the  assembling  of  themselves  together” 
(X:25)  with  the  other  Christians?  What  if  the  attempt 
were  being  made  to  coerce  them  back  into  Judaism — ^the 
very  “falling  away”  against  which  “Hebrews”  inveighs? 
News  of  this  persecution  would  reach  Paul  at  Rome  by 
mid-year  of  67  at  the  latest.  He  would  naturally  and 
bluntly  write  them  that  the  only  “Sabbath  rest”  they 
could  hope  was  far  different  (III:7 — IV:11).  From 
Josephus  again  we  learn  that  this  accusation  of  a  plot  to 
bum  the  city  hung  over  “the  Jews  that  remained”  (B.  J. 
VII: III;  2)  till  the  end  of  the  war;  that  they  were  “in 
danger  of  perishing”  (the  same  reference)  ;  that  when 
Jerusalem  was  taken  the  Antiochians  besought  Titus’  per¬ 
mission  to  expel  them  or  to  annul  their  privileges  (B.  J. 
VII :  V ;  2) ;  that  the  only  city  of  size  to  which  the  “author” 
of  “Hebrew”  could  have  written,  “ye  have  not  yet  resisted 
unto  blood”  (XII  :4),  was  Antioch  (B.  J.  II:XVIII;  5). 
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But  “the  terrible  fear”  was  present  even  here  and  mem¬ 
orably  in  67  and  again  about  70.  Can  it  be  that  the  writer 
of  “Hebrews”  refers  to  the  earlier  phase  of  this  terror  in 
XIII:  10-15?  The  passage  is  commonly  explained  as  urg¬ 
ing  the  definite  separation  from  Judaism,  but,  to  our  seem¬ 
ing,  the  submission  urged  is  rather  to  expected  martyr¬ 
dom,  similar  to  Christ’s,  “outside  the  gate”  (Vv.  12,  13, 
notably) . 

There  is  yet  another  corroboration  of  the  67  date  if  we 
assume  Paul  as  alike  the  planner,  framer,  and  compiler 
of  “Hebrews”  and  the  author  of  Second  Timothy.  Be¬ 
tween  the  two  certainly  lies  something  of  an  interval. 
In  the  former  the  writer  hopes  release  and  a  return  with 
Timothy  (XIII  :23).  In  the  latter  he  awaits  only  his 
crowning  (II  Tim.  IV  :6-8),  the  winter’s  chill,  and  a  brief 
respite  for  “the  books,  especially  the  parchments”  (II 
Tim.  IV:13,  21).  What  if  the  last-named  were  his  He¬ 
brew  Scriptures  and  he  wished  to  compare  them  with 
the  Septuagint  quotations  of  “Hebrews”?  Might  the 
presence  of  seeming  discrepancies  hint  the  lack  of  such 
comparison,  Timothy’s  too-late  arrival,  and  the  close  of 
the  year  67  as  the  date  of  Paul’s  passing? 

IV.  The  immediate  purpose  of  the  hook  is  to  save  from 
apostacy  a  certain  privileged  group  within  some  unnamed 
Christian  community. 

The  first  personal  words  (II: Iff.)  are  fundamental. 
“Therefore  we  must  give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  the 
words  that  were  heard,  lest  haply  we  drift  away  from 
them.**  The  lapse  feared  was  not  into  paganism  but  into 
Judaism.  The  imagery,  the  whole  ground  of  appeal  is 
eminently  Hebraistic.  But  these  Jews  must  have  been 
also  vigorously  Hellenistic. 

Their  chief  peril?  Unbelief  and  hardening  of  the  heart 
(111:12,  13)  ;  and  the  falling  short  of  the  only  Sabbath 
rest  longer  available  (IV  :1,  11),  the  eternal  peace  of 
“the  heavenly  Jerusalem.”  And  there  is  an  added  and 
single  and  general  admonition  not  to  be  “carried  away 
by  divers  and  strange  teachings”  (XIII  :9).  The  awful 
warning  of  “the  Privileged  Backslider”  (VI  :4-8)  is  held 
over  them.  Stephen’s  stressed  illustration  of  the  unbe- 
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lieving  and  hard-hearted  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness  is 
presented  at  length  (III:7 — IV:  11).  And  by  way  of  in¬ 
spiration  “the  Glory  Roll”  of  the  Faith  Martyrs  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  unscrolled  (XI:l-40). 

Their  main  stumbling-block?  That  Jesus  was  our  High 
Priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek?  At  any  rate  it  is 
“the  chief  point”  (VIII  :1)  in  the  discourse.  It  occupies, 
particularly,  V  to  X  inclusive.  The  first  personal  com¬ 
mand  of  the  book  (III:1)  is  to  “consider  the  Apostle  and 
High  Priest  of  our  confession,  even  Jesus.”  He  is  their 
sole  hope  of  help  in  the  crisis  time  (IV:14-16).  He  is 
the  perfect  antitype  (VII  :26) .  He  is  the  “new  and  living 
way  into  the  holy  place”  (X:19-23). 

How  far  had  they  lapsed  ?  And  we  shall  be  less  tactful 
than  the  “author”  in  our  particularizing. 

1.  They  had  grown  cold  and  indifferent.  “Ye  are 
become  dull  of  hearing;  ye  ought  to  be  teachers;  ye  are 
still  babes  in  Christ ;  ye  have  need  of  milk  and  not  of  solid 
food”  (V :11-14).  “Press  on;  lay  not  again  the  old  foun¬ 
dations”  (VI :1,  2).  “Show  diligence;  be  not  sluggish, 
but  imitators  of  them  who  through  faith  and  patience 
inherit  the  promises”  (VI:11,  12). 

2.  They  had  grown  neglectful  of  good  works  and  fel¬ 
lowship  and  Christian  graces.  “Consider  one  another 
to  provoke  unto  love  and  good  works”  (X:24).  “Forsake 
not  our  own  assembling  together”  (X  :25) .  “Follow  after 
peace  with  all  men  and  after  sanctification”  (XII  :14). 
“Have  grace,  whereby  we  may  offer  service  well-pleasing 
to  God  with  reverence  and  awe”  (XII  :28).  “Let  love  of 
the  brethren  continue”  (XIII  :1).  “Forget  not  to  show 
love  unto  strangers”  (XIII  :2).  “Offer  up  praise  to  God 
continually”  (XIII  :15).  “Do  good  and  to  communicate 
forget  not”  (XIII  :16). 

3.  They  had  grown  worldly.  “Lay  aside  the  sin  which 
doth  so  easily  beset  you”  (XII  :1).  “Let  marriage  be 
esteemed  not  slightly”  (XIII  :4).  “Be  not  gain-seeking” 
(XIII  :5). 

4.  They  had  grown  insubordinate.  “Let  there  be  no 
root  of  bitterness”  (XII  :15) .  “Remember  them  that  had 
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the  rule  over  you”  (XIII  :7).  “Obey  them  that  have  the 
rule  over  you”  (XIII  :17) .  “Submit  to  them”  (XIII  :17) . 

6.  In  the  imminence  of  “the  Day”  they  are  specially 
exhorted  to  courage,  action,  endurance. 

“Give  diligence”  (IV:11,  VI:11).  “Be  bold”  (III:6; 
IV:16;  X:19,  35;  XII  :25).  “Hold  fast”  (III:6,  14;  IV: 
14;  VI:18;  X:23). 

“Press  on”  (VI  :1).  “Draw  near”  (IV:16;  X:22). 
“Run  the  race”  (XII  :1). 

“Endure”  (VI:11,  19,  20;  X:36;  XII:l-3).  “Endure 
unto  the  end”  (111:14;  VI:11).  “Endure  chastening 
(XII:5-13).  “Endure  his  reproach  even  without  the 
gate”  (XIII:12,13). 

6.  And  the  “author”  feels  forced  to  crave  some  per¬ 
sonal  favors.  “Remember  them  that  are  in  bonds,  them 
that  are  ill-treated”  (XIII  :3) .  “Pray  for  us”  (XIII  :18) . 
“Bear  with  the  word  of  exhortation”  (XIII  :22).  “Salute 
all  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  and  all  the  saints” 
(XIII  :24). 

V.  The  authorship  is  collaborate. 

There  are  some  four  score  first  person  plurals  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  formal  quotations)  in  the  book.  These  are 
not  obviously  rhetorical — ^the  editorial  “we.”  Paul  is  not 
given  to  that.  Seventy,  say,  of  these  plurals  link  the 
writer  or  writers  with  the  intended  recipients  as  of  the 
same  number,  company,  fellowship.  But  the  remaining 
nine  are  distinctive  and  constitute  a  sturdy  argument  for 
collaborate  authorship.  In  seven  of  these  instances  the 
first  plural  is  set  over  against  the  second  plural.  The 
writers  and  the  readers  are  thus  directly  contradistin¬ 
guished.  “Pray”  {ye,  the  parties  addressed)  “for  us** 
(the  italics  are  ours)  “for  we  are  persuaded  that  we  have 
a  good  conscience,  desiring  to  live  honorably  in  all  things” 
(XIII  :18).  “And  we  desire  that  each  one  of  you  may 
show  the  same  diligence  unto  the  fulness  of  hope  even 
to  the  end”  (VI:11).  “But,  beloved,  we  are  persuaded 
better  things  of  you,  and  things  that  accompany  salva¬ 
tion,  though  we  thus  speak”  (VI  :9).  And  the  last  **we** 
above  is  plainly  of  authorship  or  editorship.  And  so  it 
is  in  the  remaining  cases.  May  we  use  our  own  trans- 
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lations  in  part  here  as  nearer  the  Greek?  “For  not  unto 
angels  did  he  subject  the  world  to  come,  concerning  which 
we  are  to  speak”  (11:5).  Is  this  the  premise  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  subject  for  the  book?  Again:  “And  there  is  no 
creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  his  sight;  but  all  things 
are  naked  and  laid  open  before  the  eyes  of  him  to  whom 
we  make  our  treatise”  (Literally,  “word”;  commonly — 
“narrative,”  “argument,”  “discourse,”  “book”)  “relate” 
(IV  :13)*  Here  again  is  hint  of  the  book’s  subject.  Fin¬ 
ally:  “To  whom”  (Melchizedek)  **we  make  our  treatise 
relate,  and  a  long  treatise  it  is  and  difficult  of  interpreta¬ 
tion,  seeing  ?/e”  (again,  the  contradistinction)  “are  be¬ 
come  dull  of  hearing”  (V  :11) .  And  the  book  has  arrived 
at  its  main  subject. 

VI.  The  chief  framer,  planner,  and  compiler  of  the. 
hook  was  Paul. 

Besides  the  “we”  passages  so  frequently  interspersed 
throughout  “Hebrews,”  there  are  two  notable  “I”  sec¬ 
tions. 

One  is  the  final  word — salutations,  petitions,  benedic¬ 
tion  (XIII :  18-25) .  The  writer  speaks  familiarly  but  with 
authority.  He  assumes  the  main  responsibility  for  the 
hortatory  portions  of  the  book.  The  passage  is  quite  in 
the  Pauline  manner — except  for  its  anonymity !  With  the 
exception  of  its  one  Old  Testament  quotation  it  is  a  veri¬ 
table  mosaic  of  the  great  Apostle’s  letter-endings.  In  it 
the  first  person  singular  appears  four  times.  “And  7 
exhort  you  the  more  exceedingly  to  do  this,”  (pray  for 
us)  “that  7  may  be  restored  to  you  the  sooner”  (XIII  :19) . 
“But  7  exhort  you,  brethren,  bear  with  the  word  of  ex¬ 
hortation;  for  7  have  written  unto  you  in  few  words” 
(XIII  :22). 

The  other  “I”  section  is  the  familiar  Eleventh  Chapter, 
the  rhetorical  climax  of  the  main  thesis.  In  Verse  Thirty- 
two  we  read:  “And  what  shall  7”  (our  italics)  “more 
say?  for  the  time  will  fail  me,**  etc.  From  the  adverb 
we  infer  the  whole  chapter  as  Paul’s  since  the  first  per¬ 
sonals  here  are  not  emphatic  in  the  Greek.  And  who 
could  speak  with  finer  authority  on  the  topic  than  the 
familiar  exponent  of  “salvation  by  faith”?  What  nobler 
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tribute  could  he  pay  to  the  man  of  faith  who  was  his 
martyred  predecessor? 

VII.  The  editing  hand  was  Luke's. 

“Hebrews”  resemblance  in  style  to  the  third  Gospel 
and  to  “Acts”  has  often  been  remarked.  “The  beloved 
physician”  alone  (II  Tim.  IV:11)  was  with  Paul  at  the 
last.  And  the  four  “we”  sections  of  “Acts”  are  now 
generally  accepted  as  the  collaboration  of  the  two.  Why 
not  the  nine  references  to  joint  authorship  in  “Hebrews”? 

VIII.  Paul  and  Luke,  then,  are  responsible  for  the 
epistolary  portion. 

The  book  shows  a  fairly  distinct  cleavage. 

It  is  often  said  that  “Hebrews”  is  rather  “treatise” 
than  “epistle.”  It  would  be  more  nearly  correct  to  admit 
it  is  both.  It  is  the  great  theological  discourse  of  the  ages 
on  the  atonement,  yes;  but  with  a  direct  application  of 
the  same  added  for  a  particular  needy  group. 

The  general  subject  of  the  entire  book  is  “the  World 
that  is  to  Come”  (11:5),  “the  Heavenly  Jerusalem,”  the 
sole  remaining  “Rest,”  as  the  writers  viewed  it,  of  the 
intended  readers. 

Two-thirds,  say,  of  the  five  thousand  words  constitute 
the  argument  proper.  They  have  to  do  with  Jesus  (IV : 
13)  ;  and,  in  general,  as  our  Messiah.  More  specifically 
and  fully  they  present  him  as  our  High  Priest  after  the 
Order  of  Melchizedek  (V:10;  VIII  :1 ;  III  :1). 

The  remaining  third  is  the  argumentum  ad  hominem, 
the  direct  application  of  the  teaching,  and  is  chiefiy  per¬ 
sonal  and  circumstantial  and  practical,  hortatory  and 
monitory.  It  presses  its  doctrine  on  the  purposed  recip¬ 
ients  as  the  antidote  for  their  spiritual  condition.  Their 
faults  as  a  special  company  proceed  from  rejection  of  the 
main  dogma.  Its  acceptance  is  fundamental  to  their  sta¬ 
bilizing.  The  sixteen  hundred  words  {circa)  of  this  divi¬ 
sion  are  “the  word  of  Exhortation”  (XIII  :22).  They 
include  the  last  chapters  (XII,  XIII)  entire  and  the 
numerous  shorter  sections,  closely  interwoven  throughout 
the  book,  but  commonly  recognizable  by  the  first  or  second 
person  plurals.  For  this  portion  of  “Hebrews” — ^the  “Let¬ 
ter”  proper — ^the  directing  mind  assumes  large  responsi- 
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bility  (XIII :22).  “But/”  (ours,  the  italics)  “exhort you, 
brethren,  bear  with  the  word  of  exhortation;  for  I  have 
written”  (lit.,  “I  write  an  epistle”)  “unto  you  in”  (rela¬ 
tively)  “few  words.” 

IX.  The  ‘‘treatise**  portion  would  he  familiar  enough 
to  Paul  from  earlier  days. 

We  have  seen  that  the  great  teaching  of  the  book  was 
not  Paul's  originally.  It  was  only  his  by  succession  or 
adoption.  It  so  became  his  notably  and  perhaps  with  some 
elaboration  as  “the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.”  At  the  first 
he  probably  disputed  it  with  its  chief  proponent.  He 
may  have  heard  the  latter’s  defense  before  the  Sanhedrin. 
He  might  even  have  reported  it  to  Luke.  And  he  aided 
and  abetted  in  the  death  of  the  accused. 

X.  The  great  teaching  of  the  book  was  Stephen*s  spe¬ 
cial  tenet. 

Jesus,  our  High  Priest  after  the  Order  of  Melchizedek! 
We  have  argued  the  rarity  of  this  thesis  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment — ^the  infrequent  mention  of  the  personal  prototype's 
name  even,  the  added  suggestions  of  Psalm  One-Hundred- 
Ten,  the  otherwise  solitary  mention  of  Jesus  as  priest 
in  Zechariah,  the  Master’s  double  stressing  of  the  classic 
prophecy,  Peter’s  failure  to  arrive  at  its  full  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Then  Stephen  probably  declared,  discussed,  and 
defined  the  character  and  final  significance  of  Jesus’  high- 
priesthood.  At  least  he  made  it  “the  Crowning  Word 
of  his  ‘Defense.’  ”  And  he  was  martyred  for  it. 

XI.  The  main  message,  then,  was  Stephanie  rather 
than  Pauline. 

The  conclusion  follows  the  preceding  argument.  Let 
the  statement  suffice  here. 

XII.  The  book  was  in  a  way  private. 

It  was  mainly  a  personal  matter  between  Paul  and  the 
slipping  Jewish  Christians  addressed.  It  was  a  last  ap¬ 
peal  to  certain  of  his  countrymen.  They  did  not  consti¬ 
tute  an  entire  church.  They  were  a  special  class.  They 
are  particularly  distinguished  from  their  “leaders”  (XIII : 
7,  17,  24),  and  from  the  “saints”  (XIII  :24). 

XIII.  These  tivo  contingencies  might  sufficiently  ex¬ 
plain  the  book*s  anonymity. 
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“Hebrews”  lacks  the  usual  epistolary  grreetings;  also 
the  customary  (II  Thess.  111:17)  apostolic  signature. 
And  naturally  enough,  if  Paul  was  not  the  pioneer  of  its 
principal  teaching  and  if  the  plea  was  tactfully,  tenderly 
private. 

XIV.  And  so  **Hehrews**  was  expressed  with  subtler 
appeal. 

It  was,  as  it  were,  a  voice  from  the  grave.  The  first 
Christian  martyr,  “being  dead,  yet  speaketh”  (XI  :4). 
The  ex-priests,  thus  addressed,  would  realize  in  Stephen 
a  great  prophet.  “The  Galilaean”  had  “conquered” ;  and, 
after  the  forty  crucial  years  so  curiously  iterated  as  wil¬ 
derness  experience  (III:9,  17;  Acts  VII  :23,  30,  36,  42), 
Jerusalem  had  proved  to  be  not  “an  abiding  city.”  The 
truth  must  have  awed  them,  however  reluctant. 

XV.  Even  so,  did  the  message  fail  of  its  immediate 
purpose  ? 

We  believe  Paul  foresaw  it  would  (“the  hard  word” 
of  VI:4-8).  And,  again,  since  it  did  not  attain  early 
canonicity.  And,  too,  because  of  its  anonymity.  And 
because  the  Jew  was  acting  in  character  and  so  persisted 
in  the  great  refusal. 

This  last  word.  The  title  in  its  oldest  and  simplest 
existing  form  runs  nP02  EBPAIOY2.  Change  two  like 
letters,  as  copyist  (or  meddler  (?))  might,  and  the  orig¬ 
inal  inscription  may  have  stood  IIPOS  iepaioyS.  We  find 
lEPAZOMAi,  “serve  as  priest” ;  and  iepaomai,  “be  priest.” 
IEPAI02  would  be  the  corresponding  “verbal”  adjective 
but  the  form  seems  non-extant.  May  we  still  hope  its 
discovery  in  some' unscrolled  papyrus?  If  so,  would  not 
our  thesis  be  approximately  established — ^that  “the  Epis¬ 
tle  of  Priesthood”  was  addressed  “To  Priestly  Men”  or 
“To  Them  That  Had  Served  As  Priests”? 


THE  SYNOPTIC  PROBLEM 
BY  J.  F.  SPRINGER, 

NEW  YORK 

For  Christians,  the  importance  of  the  Synoptic  Prob¬ 
lem  centers  upon  the  fact  that  a  wrong  solution  is  in 
course  of  acceptance,  and  that  this  wrong  solution  car¬ 
ries  with  it  a  lowered  view  of  the  character  of  the  larger 
part  of  our  record  of  the  deeds  and  teachings  of  the 
Founder  of  the  Christian  religion.  Everywhere  in  the 
world  of  New  Testament  scholars — I  do  not  say,  however, 
everywhere  in  the  world  of  learned  Christians — ^men  are 
adopting  the  view  that  in  Matthew  we  have  a  composite 
document  derived  from  two  or  more  prior  writings,  one 
of  which  was  more  or  less  identical  with  our  Mark.  This 
view  is  in  fact  part  of  the  celebrated  Two-Document 
Hypothesis.  An  immediate  corollary  to  the  assumption 
of  a  dependent  Matthew  is  the  conclusion  that  someone 
else  than  the  Apostle  Matthew  must  have  been  the  author. 
An  eye-witness  would  hardly  have  been  a  secondary 
writer.' 

The  Two-Document  Hypothesis  views  Matthew  and 
Luke  each  as  derived.,  in  large  part,  from  Mark  or  a  docu¬ 
ment  nearly  equivalent,  and  a  hypothetical  source  con¬ 
sisting  largely  of  discourses.  Mark  thus  becomes  the 
earliest  of  all  these  Synoptic  Gospels.  That  his  hypothe¬ 
sis  has  met  with  wide  acceptance  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  excerpts. 

“These  phenomena  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels  have  given  rise  to 
a  most  protracted  and  intricate  discussion,  in  which  various  theo¬ 
ries,  e.  g.  of  original  writings  from  which  our  Gospels  are  drawn, 
and  of  the  priority  of  one  Gospel  or  another,  from  which  the  rest 

1  Compare  with  the  text  the  following  passages : 

“For  a  work  which  we  shall  show  to  be  dependent  upon  various 
authorities,  some  of  which  were  themselves  not  at  first  hand,  cannot 
indeed  be  from  the  pen  of  an  Apostle,  one  of  the  Twelve.”  A. 
Jiilicher,  An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (1904)  (From  the 
German),  p.  306. 

“The  answer,  therefore,  to  the  question.  Who  was  the  author 
of  the  First  Gospel?  is  a  negative  one.  It  was  not  S.  Matthew.” 
A.  Plummer,  An  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  according 
to  S.  Matthew  (1909),  Introduction,  p.  x. 
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were  drawn,  have  been’  presented  and  thoroughly  sifted.  For¬ 
tunately,  we  are  at  the  end  of  this  sifting  process,  for  the  most 
part,  and  are  in  possession  of  its  results.  Tradition  and  internal 
evidence  have  concurred  in  giving  us  two  such  sources,  one  of  which 
is  the  translation  into  Greek  of  Matthew’s  Logia,  or  discourses  of 
our  Lord,  and  the  other  our  present  Gospel  of  Mark.”  E.  P.  Gould, 
A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to 
St.  Mark  (1896),  Introduction,  p.  xi. 

“I  am  not  going  to  give  a  history  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  modern 
criticism;  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  the  relative  priority  of 
Mark  is  now  accepted  almost  as  an  axiom  by  the  great  majority  of 
scholars  who  occupy  themselves  with  Gospel  problems.”  F.  G. 
Burkitt,  The  Gospel  History  and  its  Transmission  (1906),  p.  38. 

“After  70  years  of  fervid  debate,  the  fundamental  proposition 
of  this  theory,  Mark,  the  literary  groundwork  of  Matthew  and 
Luke,  is  now  admitted.  The  second  principle,  Matthew  and  Luke 
independent  combiners  of  Mark  with  another  evangelic  writing 
(Q)  principally  made  up  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  is  accepted  with 
almost  equal  unanimity.”  B.  W.  Bacon,  The  Beginnings  of  Gospel 
Story  (1909),  Introduction,  p.  xix. 

“It  is  well  to  take  this  Gospel  (St.  Mark)  first,  as  being  almost 
certainly  the  earliest  in  date  and  quite  certainly  the  simplest  in 
structure.”  Sir  J.  C.  Hawkins,  Horae  Synopticae  (2d  ed.,  1909), 
Part  III.  A.,  p.  114. 

“.  .  .  the  theory,  now  very  generally  held,  that  a  source  corre¬ 
sponding  on  the  whole  with  our  present  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  was 
used  by  the  other  two  Synoptists  as  a  basis  or  Grundschrift,  to 
which  they  added  introductions,  insertions  and  conclusions  derived 
from  other  sources.”  Ibid.,  Part  HI.  A.,  p.  114. 

“A  record  which,  if  not  virtually  identical  with  our  St.  Mark, 
is  at  least  most  nearly  represented  in  it,  was  largely  used  in  the 
composition  of  our  first  and  third  Gospels.”  “This  thesis,  which  is 
now  one  of  the  most  widely  accepted  results  of  modem  criticism  of 
the  Gospels,  cannot  claim  support,  it  must  be  admitted,  either  from 
early  tradition,  or  from  long  prescription.”  V.  H.  Stanton,  The 
Gospels  as  Historical  Documents,  Part  II,  The  Synoptic  Gospels 
(1909),  pp.  30f. 

“Secondly,  the  priority  of  Mark  to  Matthew  and  Luke  no  longer 
requires  to  be  proved.  Whatever  modifications  and  qualifications 
it  may  be  necessary  to  introduce  into  this  general  thesis,  the 
starting-point  of  research  is  the  working  hypothesis  that  the  order 
and  outline  of  the  second  canonical  gospel  lay  before  the  writers  of 
Matthew  and  Luke,  who  employed  it  more  or  less  freely  as  a  frame¬ 
work  into  which  they  introduced  materials  from  other  sources.” 
James  Moffatt,  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  (1911),  p.  180. 

“The  one  universally  accepted  result  of  modem  study  of  the 
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synoptic  problem  is  the  dependence  of  Matthew  and  Luke  upon  the 
Gospel  of  Mark. 

“Though  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  demonstrate  this  use  of 
Mark  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  the  relation  among  the  three  Gospels 
is  not  to  be  dismissed  with  a  simple  statement  of  this  dependence. 

*****«4i**** 

“Our  first  work  is  to  observe,  with  some  thoroughness,  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  Matthew  and  Luke  use  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  If  any 
proof  is  still  required  that  Matthew  and  Luke  did  employ  this 
Gospel,  it  will  appear  in  the  discussion."  C.  S.  Patton,  Sources 
of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (1915),  p.  3. 

“From  all  these  facts  criticism  has  come  to  the  very  general 
conclusion  that  Mark’s  narrative  and  order  of  events  form  the 
basis  for  the  narratives  and  order  of  Matthew  and  Luke — in  other 
words,  that  when  they  wrote  their  gospels,  Matthew  and  Luke  had 
before  them  and  used  in  their  writing  the  Gospel  of  Mark  sub¬ 
stantially  in  the  form  in  which  it  lies  before  us  to-day.”  M.  W. 
Jacobus,  A  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark  (1915), 
p.  17. 

“All  study,  whether  literary  or  historical,  of  the  first  three  gos¬ 
pels  must  start  by  assuming  as  an  ascertained  discovery  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  the  authors  of  the  first  and  third  gospels  for  a  large 
part  of  their  material  on  a  document  practically  identical  with 
the  gospel  of  St.  Mark.  Since  Matthew  and  Luke  have  in  common 
some  two  hundred  verses  not  contained  in  Mark,  the  hypothesis  that 
they  derived  these  from  a  second  document,  now  commonly  spoken 
of  by  the  symbol  Q,  has  gained  a  very  general  acceptance.”  B.  H. 
Streeter,  The  Hibbert  Journal,  October,  1921,  article  Fresh  Light  on 
the  Synoptic  Problem,  p.  103. 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  similarity  (between  Mt.  and  Mk.)  would 
be  reasonably  accounted  for  if  the  two  Gospels  were  partly  founded 
upon  documents  used  by  both  Matthew  and  Luke.  One  such  docu¬ 
ment  we  know  of,  namely,  the  Mark  Gospel.  There  was  probably 
another  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  and  which  many  critics 
refer  to  as  Q.”  J.  E.  Symes,  The  Evolution  of  the  New  Testament 
(1922),  p.  206. 

“Practically  all  the  critics,  conservative  and  advanced,  agree  that 
St.  Mark  is  the  earliest  gospel,  and  generally  that  the  first  and  third 
gospels  have  another  source  in  common,  usually  called  Q,  which 
according  to  an  increasing  number  of  critics  lies  behind  St.  Mark 
also.”  W.  Lockton,  The  Church  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1922, 
article  The  Origin  of  the  Gospels,  pp.  216f. 

“There  is  not  only  a  large  amount  of  common  material  in  the 
narrative  portions  of  our  first  three  Gospels,  but  also  a  most  re¬ 
markable  agreement  in  the  presentation  of  this  material.  The 
Gospel  of  Mark,  which  consists  in  the  main  of  stretches  from  the 
Lord’s  ministry  together  with  the  story  of  the  cross,  has  been  almost 
entirely  incorporated  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  three-fourths 
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of  it  has  been  taken  over  into  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  Since  it  is  self- 
evident  that  Matthew  and  Luke  depend  upon  Mark,  we  may  say 
that  the  Gospel  of  Mark  represents  the  Gospel  literature  in  its  most 
primitive  form.”  H.  Offermann,  The  Lutheran  Church  Review, 
January,  1923,  article  The  Present  State  of  the  Synoptic  Problem, 
p.  10. 

”But  it  may  now  be  said  that  for  some  time  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  of  opinion,  approaching  to  very  general  agree¬ 
ment,  that  the  earliest  Gospel  is  the  Second,  and  that  it  was  used  by 
both  the  other  Synoptists,  in  a  form  not  substantially  different  from 
that  which  we  know.”  A.  B.  Browne,  The  Church  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view,  January,  1923,  article  Some  Early  Gospel  Sources,  pp.  309f. 

The  foregoing  extracts  are  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact  that  there  is  a  widespread  acceptance  of, 
and  acquiescence  in,  the  main  features  of  the  Two-Docu¬ 
ment  Hypothesis.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  thesis  that  Mark  represents  a  form  of  the 
gospel  that  originated  prior  to  Matthew  and  Luke.  How¬ 
ever,  history  teaches  us  that  a  consensus  of  experts  is 
by  no  means  always  in  the  right.  In  the  present  case, 
I  think  the  verdict  is  wrong.  And  not  only  so,  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  conclusion  reached  has  not  been 
because  there  has  been  a  proper  and  thoroughgoing  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  facts  nor  because  there  has  been  an 
application  of  a  suitably  directed  and  inevitable  logic. 
I  do  not,  at  his  stage,  ask  the  reader  to  accept  my  view 
of  the  inadequate  and  unscientific  manner  in  which  the 
Synoptic  Problem  has  been  handled.  Not  at  all.  But 
I  do  ask  him  to  “stop,  look,  and  listen.”  If  the  view  that 
is  everywhere  being  urged  is  really  wrong,  then  the 
Christian  who  accepts  it  suffers  a  great  calamity. 

I  propose  that  we  shall  look  into  the  whole  matter  and 
seek  to  ascertain  where  the  truth  is.  The  facts  are  multi¬ 
tudinous  and  some  of  them  intricately  interrelated.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  restate  them.  Apparently,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  refer  the  reader  to  an  adequate  and  correct 
statement  of  the  phenomena  to  be  explained,  a  statement 
not  cluttered  up  with  irrevelant  and  imperfectly  ascer¬ 
tained  data.  The  reader  who  accompanies  me  in  my  effort 
to  get  the  facts  before  us  and  disentangle  the  logic  will, 
perhaps,  not  have  an  easy  time.  I  can  promise  him,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  will  be  importantly  employed. 
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Let  us  not  begrudge  the  time,  patience,  and  mental 
effort  necessary  to  an  examination  of  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  Two-Document  Hypothesis  rests.  We  will  then 
be  better  prepared  to  go  on,  if  God  will,  and  see  what 
may  be  done  of  a  constructive  character. 

THE  SYNOPTIC  PROBLEM  AMONGST  THE  ANCIENTS 

The  first  three  of  the  New  Testament  writings  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  considerable  sameness  of  material  and  unity 
of  treatment.  The  point  of  view  is  one,  and  for  this 
reason  there  is  appropriateness  in  the  descriptive  title, 
Synoptic  Gospels.  But  the  similarities  are  associated 
with  differences.  The  ensemble  of  the  difficulties  of  ex¬ 
plaining  the  origin  of  the  likenesses  and  dissimilarities 
constitutes  the  renowned  Synoptic  Problem. 

But  men  have  not  always  been  particularly  conscious 
of  the  existence  of  this  problem.  Perhaps  the  earliest 
trace  of  a  perception  of  the  desirability  of  an  explana¬ 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  a  fragment  of  very  ancient  writing 
of  Papias,  who  lived,  say  about  120  A.  D.  Eusebius  has 
preserved  for  us  some  statements  of  this  author  which 
admit  of  the  interpretation  that  he  was  concerned  to 
explain  the  divergences  of  the  Markan  from  the  Mat- 
thaean  progression  of  events.* 

Later  on — say,  about  210  A;  D. — Tertullian,  speaking 
of  the  four  Gospels,  remarks  incidentally  of  the  divergent 

2J,  B.  Liphtfoot’s  translation  of  Fragments  of  Papias  in  his 
work  The  Apostolic  Fathers  (1907),  p.  529:  “And  the  Elder  [or 
presbyter]  John  said  this  also:  Mark,  having  become  the  inter¬ 
preter  of  Peter,  wrote  down  accurately  everything  that  he  remem¬ 
bered,  without  however  recording  in  order  what  was  either  said  or 
done  by  Christ.  For  neither  did  he  hear  the  Lord,  nor  did  he 
follow  him;  but  afterwards,  as  I  said  (attended)  Peter,  who  adapted 
his  instructions  to  the  needs  (of  his  hearers)  but  had  no  design 
of  giving  a  connected  account  of  the  Lord’s  oracles.  So  then  Mark 
made  no  mistakes,  while  he  thus  wrote  down  some  things  as  he 
remembered  them ;  for  he  made  it  his  one  care  not  to  omit  an3rthing 
that  he  heard,  or  to  set  down  any  false  statement  therein.” 

Such  then  is  the  account  given  by  Papias  concerning  Mark.  But 
concerning  Matthew,  the  following  statement  is  made  (by  him) : 
“So  then  Matthew  composed  the  oracles  in  the  Hebrew  langua^, 
and  each  one  interpreted  them  as  he  could.”  Eusebius,  Church 
History,  3.39.15,  16.  See  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers,  Second 
Series,  vol.  1  (1904),  pp.  172f. 
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orders :  “Never  mind  if  there  does  occur  some  variation 
in  the  order  of  their  narratives.”  Tertullian,  Against 
Marcion  4:2  (Anti-Nicene  Fathers,  American  Edition, 
vol.  3,  p.  347). 

Later  yet,  but  still  in  the  early  period  of  Christianity — 
that  is  to  say,  about  400  A.  D. — we  find  the  great  Augus¬ 
tine  engaged  in  explaining  the  first  considerable,  and  in 
fact  the  only  such,  statement  of  the  Synoptic  Problem 
to  be  found  in  the  ancient  literature  known  to  have  sur¬ 
vived  to  the  present  day.  Speaking  of  the  four  Evange¬ 
lists,  Augustine  says: 

“And  however  they  may  appear  to  have  kept  each  of 
them  a  certain  order  of  narration  proper  to  himself,  this 
certainly  is  not  to  be  taken  as  if  each  individual  writer 
chose  to  write  in  ignorance  of  what  his  predecessor  had 
done,  or  left  out  as  matters  about  which  there  was  no 
information,  things  which  another  nevertheless  is  discov¬ 
ered  to  have  recorded.  But  the  fact  is,  that  just  as  they 
received  each  of  them  the  gift  of  inspiration  they  ab¬ 
stained  from  adding  to  their  several  labours  any  super¬ 
fluous  conjoint  composition.  For  Matthew  is  understood 
to  have  taken  it  in  hand  to  construct  the  record  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  Lord  according  to  the  royal  lineage, 
and  to  give  an  account  of  most  part  of  His  deed  and  words 
as  they  stood  in  relation  to  the  present  life  of  men.  Mark 
follows  him  closely,  and  looks  like  his  attendant  and  epit- 
omizer.  For  in  his  narrative  he  gives  nothing  in  con¬ 
cert  with  John  apart  from  the  others:  by  himself  sepa¬ 
rately,  he  has  little  to  record;  in  conjunction  with  Luke, 
as  distinguished  from  the  rest,  he  has  still  less;  but  in 
concord  with  Matthew,  he  has  a  very  large  number  of 
passages.  Much,  too,  he  narrates  in  words  almost  nu¬ 
merically  and  identically  the  same  as  those  used  by  Mat¬ 
thew,  where  the  agreement  is  either  with  that  evange¬ 
list  alone,  or  with  him  in  conjunction  with  the  rest.” 
The  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  1:2  (Sec.  4),  Nicene  and 
Post-Nicene  Fathe'rs,  vol.  6,  p.  78. 

So  far  as  appears  to  be  known,  the  Synoptic  Problem 
afterwards  attracted  no  serious  attention  until  we  come 
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to  the  eighteenth  century.  However,  from  the  times  of 
Griesbach  and  Lachmann  until  the  present,  it  has  never 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time  disappeared  from  the 
field  of  discussion.  Today  it  is  probably  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  New  Testament  question  of  a  critical  character  with 
which  Christians  have  to  do. 

PRELIMINARY  STATEMENT  OF  THE  FACTS  REQUIRING 
EXPLANATION 

As  already  explained,  the  Synoptic  Problem  grows  out 
of  the  likenesses  and  unlikenesses  of  the  three  Gospels 
concerned.  Let  us  consider  first  the  matter  of  likenesses. 

All  three  narratives  are  principally  engaged  in  setting 
forth  in  narrative  form  the  events  and  discourses  of  the 
active  Galilean  ministry  of  Jesus.  That  this  similarity 
should  exist  is  no  cause  for  surprise.  The  main  narra¬ 
tives  begin  with  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist.  This 
is  a  natural  starting  point,  as  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  Fourth  Gospel  likewise  begins  in  substantially 
the  same  way.  That  the  three  Synoptics  should  end  at 
some  point  not  long  after  the  Resurrection  is  also  quite 
natural.  The  Gospel  of  John  does  the  same.  And  that 
the  order  of  events  should  be  largely  the  same  constitutes 
nothing  that  calls  for  explanation.  The  order  is  inherent 
in  the  history.  But  the  likenesses  discernible  amongst 
the  first  three  Gospels  go  far  beyond  the  matters  outlined. 

We  are  told  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  that  the  deeds  of 
Jesus  were  innumerable  (Jn.  21:25).  Accordingly,  it 
is  a  notable  matter  that  in  so  many  instances  the  Synop¬ 
tic  Gospels,  either  all  three  of  them  or  some  one  of  the 
three  combinations  of  two  each,  treat  one  and  the  same 
incident.  In  fact,  incidents  which  are  set  forth  by  a  single 
narrator  constitute  in  respect  to  the  total  of  text  occu¬ 
pied  in  their  portrayal  but  a  fraction  of  the  combined  text 
of  the  three  Gospels. 

There  is  also  a  very  great  amount  of  verbal  similarity. 
There  is  perhaps  nothing  extraordinary,  in  such  simi¬ 
larity,  in  connection  with  what  is  said  by  others  than  the 
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narrator.  But  the  verbal  similarities  extend  to  the  nar¬ 
rative  matter.  Everywhere  there  are  to  be  seen,  espe¬ 
cially  when  two  Gospels  are  compared,  equivalences  and 
identities  of  phraseology. 

So  much,  at  present,  in  respect  to  similarities.  The 
diversities  which  occur  in  the  midst  of  likenesses  are  also 
very  notable.  The  First  and  Third  Gospels  prefix  to  their 
accounts  of  the  beginnings  of  the  active  Galilean  ministry 
not  only  an  account  of  John’s  activities  but  an  extended 
Infancy  section.  These,  while  agreeing  in  the  general 
topic  of  the  birth  and  early  period  of  the  Savior’s  life, 
are  nevertheless  markedly  different  in  detail.  There  is 
no  parallelism.  Each  of  the  two  sections  belongs  with 
the  special  matter  of  the  Gospel  of  which  it  is  an  integral 
part. 

A  very  notable  matter  of  fact  consists  of  the  diverg¬ 
ences  disclosed  when  Matthew  and  Mark  are  compared  in 
respect  to  the  order  of  events,  and  also  when  Mark  and 
Luke  are  brought  into  similar  comparison.  In  neither 
case  is  the  number  of  deviations  large,  being  round  a 
dozen.  They  are,  however,  sufficient  in  number  and  char¬ 
acter  to  constitute  a  large  feature  in  the  aggregate  of 
facts  calling  for  explanation. 

If  parallels  be  compared  in  respect  to  verbal  agree¬ 
ment,  there  will  be  found  more  or  less  diversity  of  phrase¬ 
ology,  even  where  the  general  sense  is  similar.  In  some 
cases,  our  Greek  MSS.  disclose  variations  in  details.  These 
may  not  necessarily  reflect  actual  contradictions  amongst 
the  original  Gospels.  (Our  Greek  Matthew  is  probably  a 
translation  from  the  Aramaic).  Then,  there  are  those 
differences  which  consist  in  material  added  by  the  several 
Gospels.  All  the  Gospels  have,  each  of  them,  special  mat¬ 
ter  which  it  adds  to  its  presentation  of  the  individual 
incidents  and  speeches. 

So  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  combination  of 
likenesses  and  dissimilarities  that  it  may  be  well  to  con¬ 
sider  an  example.  I  select  one  in  which  all  three  Synoptic 
Gospels  are  involved. 
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Matthew  26 :47 

Mark  14:43 

Luke  22:47 

Kal  In  avTOv  XoAovvtos 

Kal  €v$v<i  in  avrov 

*'Eti  8c  avrov  AoAovvtos 

tSov  *Iov8a«  eU  Ttov 

AoAovvto?  irapaytvcTat 

iSov  o;(Aos,  Kol  6 

BwBoca  rjX,d€V  Kal  fUT* 

[6]  *Iov8a5  CIS  Twv 

Acyo/icvos  *Iou8as  cis 

avTOv  o^Ao^  TToXvs  ft€Ta 

SwSeica  Kal  /xer*  avrov 

rwv  SwSeKa  vrporfpxero 

ftaxa-ipiUv  Kal  ^\(ov  utto 
Tctfv  apxuptuiv  Kal 

wpea^vrepwv  tov  Xaov. 

o^Aos  /xcra  paxaipwv  Kal 
^vkwv  irapa  twv  apxf-^~ 
petjiv  Kol  Ttav  ypappariwv 
Kal  irpta^vripiav. 

»  /  • 
avTOis,  -  -  - 

The  first  thing  to  note  is  the  similarity  of  presentation. 
Judas  is  presented  as  coming  at  a  moment  when  he  inter¬ 
rupts  Jesus  in  His  talk  with  the  disciples.  Then  his  name 
is  so  presented  as  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  he 
is  one  of  the  Twelve.  We  have  here  a  considerable  amount 
of  sameness  of  presentation  discernible  in  all  three  paral¬ 
lels,  although  but  a  single  Greek  sentence  is  involved  in 
each.  Further,  all  agree  in  including  the  multitude  as 
participants  in  the  event. 

Now,  consider  the  likenesses  and  dissimilarities  of 
presentation  which  occur  in  pairs  of  Gospels.  Matthew 
and  Mark  present  all  the  matters  they  have  in  common 
in  precisely  the  same  order — Jesus  is  speaking — Judas 
comes — he  is  one  of  the  Twelve — with  him  a  multitude — 
these  have  swords — and  staves — ^they  come  from  the  chief 
priests — and  the  elders.  Included  here  are  naturally 
those  points  in  which  all  three  Gospels  agree,  as  they 
are  part  of  the  agreement  of  any  two. 

Mark  and  Luke  have  less  agreement  in  presentation. 
In  fact,  it  goes  no  further  than  what  is  common  to  all. 
The  same  may  be  said  as  to  the  agreement  in  presenta¬ 
tion  as  between  Matthew  and  Luke.  As  to  differences — 
while  all  mention  the  multitude,  Luke  presents  it  at  a 
different  point.  Moreover,  he  puts  Judas  in  advance. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  similarities  and  dissimilarities 
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in  such  way  as  to  take  into  account  the  exact  phraseology. 
There  are  seven  matters : 

1.  Identities  and  similarities  extending  through  all 
three  Gospels. 

2.  Identities  and  similarities  between  Matthew  and 
Mark  as  contrasted  with  Luke. 

3.  Identities  and  similarities  between  Mark  and  Luke 
as  contrasted  with  Matthew. 

4.  Identities  and  similarities  between  Matthew  and 
Luke  as  contrasted  with  Mark. 

5.  Special  material  belonging  to  Matthew  alone. 

6.  Special  material  belonging  to  Mark  alone. 

7.  Special  material  belonging  to  Luke  alone. 

In  connection  with  No.  1,  all  three  of  the  Synoptics, 


we  have: 


With  No.  2: 


In  avTOv  AaAovvTo? 
*Ioi^8a?  ct5  Twv  SwScKa 
o;(Ao9 


Mt.  and  Mk. 

Lk. 

Kal 

7rpor}p\eTO  avTOV^ 

y\0€V,  Trapayiverai 

Kai  fur*  avrov  o^Ao? 

/MCTot  fJia-)(aipiov  Kal 
aTTO  trapa  T(ov  dp^uplwv 

Kal  TTpia^vripoiv 

With  No.  3: 

o;(Ao9 

Mk.  and  Lk. 

With  No.  4: 

Mt. 

Mt.  and  Lk. 

t8ov 

With  No.  5: 

Mt. 

ttoAvs 

Tov  Xaov 

With  No.  6: 

Mk. 

Kal  Twi/  ypap-puartaiv 

With  No.  7: 

Lk. 

6  Acyo/icvos 

Mk. 
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In  the  foregoing,  we  have  illustrations  of  almost  all  the 
varieties  of  textual  phenomena  that  occur  in  connection 
with  parallels  belonging  to  three  or  two  Gospels.  Absent 
are  cases  illustrative  of  agreements  between  Mark  and 
Luke  as  contrasted  with  Matthew  (No.  3  and  also  in¬ 
stances  representative  of  apparent  discrepancies  as  to 
matters  of  fact).  Otherwise,  the  example  may  be  taken 
as  fairly  representative  of  a  large  part  of  those  difficul¬ 
ties  which  in  the  aggregate  constitute  the  Synoptic  Prob¬ 
lem. 

However,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  Problem  has 
been  consciously  the  same  at  all  times.  Augustine  had 
before  him  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  main  fea¬ 
tures  ;  but  investigation  of  the  Greek  texts  of  the  Synop¬ 
tic  Gospels  has  in  the  course  of,  say,  the  last  century  and 
a  half  uncovered  multitudes  of  facts  which  must  also 
be  taken  into  account.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  knowledge,  some  of  the  phenomena  are  discov¬ 
ered  to  present  an  aspect  much  different  from  that  which 
w’as  formerly  assumed.  Consequently,  the  Synoptic  Prob¬ 
lem,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  one  seeking  a  solution, 
is  in  respect  to  detail  varying  from  time  to  time. 

The  Problem  may  be  viewed  from  two  angles.  (1) 
We  may  consider  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  mutual  in¬ 
dependence.  This  hypothesis  is  beset  with  the  difficulty 
of  perceiving  a  reason  for  the  choice,  in  so  many  cases, 
of  one  and  the  same  incident  and  for  the  similarities  of 
the  presentation  of  the  details.  When  the  identities  and 
similarities  of  phraseology,  particularly  narrative 
phraseology,  are  taken  into  account,  the  maintenance  of 
the  hypothesis  becomes  exceedingly  difficult.  (2)  We  may 
consider  the  Problem  upon  the  basis  of  the  assumption 
that  in  some  way  there  is  dependence  amongst  the  three 
documents.  Many  solutions  have  been  proposed  which 
seek  to  utilize  this  assumption.  I  do  not  wish  at  this 
juncture  to  give  an  account  of  all  of  these  nor  indeed  a 
full  account  of  any.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  useful 
perhaps  to  have  before  us  a  compact  statement  of  two 
principal  hypotheses,  which  were  for  many  years  rivals 
for  the  approval  of  scholars.  In  recent  years,  one  has 
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gained  the  ascendancy  and  is  now  enjoying  an  extended 
triumph. 

The  Griesbach  Hypothesis  had  the  support  of  the  great 
New  Testament  expert,  J.  J.  Griesbach.  It  seeks  to  ac¬ 
count  for  Mark  by  a  process  of  double  derivation  from 
Matthew  and  Luke.  That  is  to  say,  the  Markan  author  is 
conceived  as  having  had  before  him  the  First  and  Third 
Gospels.  He  chooses  now  from  one  and  now  from  the 
other.  In  this  way,  one  could  explain  similarities  between 
Matthew  and 'Mark  and  between  Luke  and  Mark.  The 
hypothesis  readily  explains  the  alleged  unbroken  support 
of  Mark,  in  respect  to  order,  by  one  or  both  of  the  others. 
This  statement  cannot  be  made  in  connection  with  either 
of  the  other  Synoptic  Gospels.  But  with  Mark  continually 
taking  from  one  or  the  other,  there  is  not  so  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in  granting  that  thus  his  order  would  always  have 
support.  However,  this  alleged  unbrokenness  of  support 
is,  as  the  reader  will  find  later  on,  not  a  fact.  The  Gries- 
back  Hypothesis  explains  much,  especially  the  great  mass 
of  identity  and  similarity  of  language  in  Matthew  and 
Mark  and  in  Luke  and  Mark. 

The  opposing  conception,  the  Two-Document  Hypothe¬ 
sis,  sets  up  Mark,  or  a  document  not  much  different  from 
Mark,  as  the  primitive  Synoptic  Gospel.  This  narrative 
is  conceived  to  have  been  a  principle  source  of  Matthew 
and  Luke.  In  addition,  it  assumes  a  hypothetical  docu¬ 
ment,  the  famous  Q  (=Quelle=source) ,  as  a  second  com¬ 
mon  source.  Some  have,  however,  sought  to  identify  Q 
with  the  Logia  of  Matthew  mentioned  by  Papias.  Much 
can  be  explained  by  this  hypothesis.  We  have  already 
seen  that,  especially  as  to  the  priority  of  Mark,  it  has 
been  very  widely  accepted. 

Attention  has  already  been  directed  to  the  fact  that  the 
Griesbach  Hypothesis  accords  well  with  the  conception 
that  Mark’s  order  is  always  supported  by  Matthew  or 
Luke.  The  Two-Document  Hypothesis  proposes  to  derive 
the  Matthaean  order  in  the  main  from  Mark  but  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  divergences  by  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
Matthaean  writer  to  arrange  his  material  in  accordance 
with  some  topical,  numerical  or  other  non-chronological 
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principle.  The  Markan  order  is  set  up  as  the  normal, 
historical  progression,  and  is  thought  to  have  served  to 
regulate  the  progressions  both  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 

This  hypothesis  explains  most  of  the  textual  facts  which 
we  have  had  before  us  representatively  in  connection  with 
the  sentence  in  triple  parallelism — Mt.  26 :47=Mk.  14 :43 
=Lk.  22:47.  The  sameness  of  presentation  and  phrase¬ 
ology  extending  through  all  three  is  accounted  for  by 
making  Mark  the  common  source  at  this  point.  So  also 
with  similarities  between  Matthew  and  Mark  and  between 
Mark  and  Luke.  Difficulty  is  experienced  in  connection 
with  such  agreements  as  that  which  illustrates  sameness 
and  similarities  possessed  in  common  by  Matthew  and 
Luke  but  not  participated  in  by  Mark.  There  are  many 
instances  of  such  agreements  against  Mark  that  permit 
of  explanation  on  the  ground  of  coincidence.  But  with 
cases  of  the  character  illustrated,  coincidence  is  scarcely 
adequate,  especially  when  we  consider  the  cumulated 
effect  of  a  considerable  aggregate  of  such  instances.  In 
the  present  case,  it  is  that  we  have  not  only  IBov  in  com¬ 
mon,  but  an  l8ov  appended  to  a  genitive  absolute.  How¬ 
ever,  this  source  of  difficulty  is  probably  something  with 
which  any  hypothesis  will  have  to  reckon  that  attempts 
to  maintain  substantial  independence  between  the  First 
and  Third  Gospels. 

The  considerable  mass  of  discourse  material  possessed 
in  common  between  Matthew  and  Luke  in  the  form  of  pas¬ 
sages  of  some  size  is  explained,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
Two-Document  Hypothesis,  as  due  to  a  common  use  of 
Q  by  the  authors  of  both  Gospels.  These  agreements  in 
respect  to  a  large  part  of  the  language  of  whole  passages 
are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  agreements  in  respect  to  • 
fragments  of  text  in  which  Matthew  and  Luke  agree 
against  Mark.  Those  are  in  connection  with  narratives 
recorded  by  all  three,  whereas  the  present  ones  are  found 
in  passages  which  have  no  representation  at  all  in  Mark. 

The  foregoing  presentation  of  the  Ssmoptic  Problem  is 
sufficient,  perhaps,  to  give  us  a  preliminary  conception  of 
its  general  features.  It  will  now  be  in  order  to  go  on  and 
consider  the  facts  in  greater  detail  and  to  study  the  ex- 
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planation  offered  by  the  Two-Document  Hypothesis.  I 
maintain  the  proposition  that,  when  this  hypothesis  is 
brought  into  close  contact  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
text,  but  little  support  will  be  found  for  it. 

THE  PRIORITY  MATTER — MATTHEW  VS.  MARK 

If,  for  the  time  being,  it  be  assumed  that  there  is  de¬ 
pendence  between  Matthew  and  Mark,  my  programme 
contemplates  two  principal  undertakings: 

1.  The  overthrow  of  the  proposition  that  Mark  ante¬ 
dates  Matthew. 

2.  The  establishment  of  the  proposition  that  Matthew 
is  the  original  document  and  Mark  the  secondary  one. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  programme  ignores  the 
question  of  the  hypothetical  document  Q.  In  fact,  it  will 
be  unnecessary,  I  think,  that  this  matter  be  taken  up  at 
any  time,  for  the  reason  that  the  single  feature  of  the 
Two-Document  Hypothesis  which  assumes  the  priority 
of  Mark  over  Matthew  is  essential  to  its  existence.  The 
destruction  of  the  argumentative  basis  for  this  asserted 
priority  and  the  successful  maintenance  of  the  priority 
of  Matthew  over  Mark  will  together  amount  to  a  death 
blow  to  the  Two-Document  Hypothesis. 

I  now  proceed  to  present  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
principal  claims  on  which  the  priority  of  Mark  over  Mat¬ 
thew  is  based. 

CLAIMS  DEPENDED  UPON  BY  ADVOCATES  OF  THE  TWO- 
DOCUMENT  HYPOTHESIS 

1.  That  the  order  of  events  as  it  is  disclosed  in  Mark, 
in  Matthew,  and  in  Luke,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mark  was  composed  prior  to  Matthew. 

2.  That  the  Markan  uniqueness  in  defining  the  be¬ 
ginning,  course  and  termination  of  the  account  in  so  far 
as  that  is  given  in  common  by  the  other  Synoptic  Gospels, 
is  indicative  of  priority. 

3.  That  the  presence  of  nearly  all  the  Markan  inci¬ 
dents  in  Matthew  is  to  be  explained  by  the  derivation  of 
the  First  Gospel  from  the  Second. 

4.  That  Mark’s  uniqueness  in  having  the  other  Synop- 
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tic  Gospels  but  seldom  in  textual  agreement  against  it 
is  indicative  of  its  priority. 

5.  That  there  are  numerous  irreversible  parallelisms 
favoring  the  priority  of  Mark  over  Matthew. 

6.  That  the  presence  of  doublets  in  Matthew  and  their 
absence  from  Mark  support  Markan  priority  over  Mat¬ 
thew. 

7.  That  there  are  certain  other  considerations  favor¬ 
ing  Markan  priority. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  foundation  of  the  Two-Docu¬ 
ment  Hypothesis  consists  of  the  proposition  that  Mark, 
or  a  writing  substantially  the  same  as  our  Mark,  was 
used  as  an  exemplar  by  the  writer  of  Matthew.  One  of 
the  chief  lines  of  argument  in  support  of  this  proposition 
concerns  itself  with  the  matter  of  the  order  in  which 
the  incidents  are  presented  in  the  First  and  Second  Gos¬ 
pels.  I  begin  with  an  examination  of  this  matter. 

THE  ARGUMENTS  BASED  ON  ORDER 

In  discussions  favoring  the  Two-Document  Hypothesis, 
the  divergences  of  order  are  considered  from  three  points 
of  view. 

1.  The  priority  of  Mark  over  the  remaining  Synoptic 
Gospels  is  claimed  on  the  ground  that  its  order  is  always, 
or  nearly  always,  supported  by  one  or  both  of  the  other 
orders,  and  that  a  similar  claim  cannot  be  made  for  either 
of  the  other  Synoptic  writings. 

2.  The  primitiveness  of  the  Markan  order  is  based 
on  the  claim  that  it  alone  reflects  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment. 

3.  The  secondary  character  of  Matthew  and  Luke  rela¬ 
tively  to  Mark,  particularly  of  Matthew,  is  conceived  to 
be  disclosed  by  a  departure  from  the  historical  progres¬ 
sion  of  events  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  topical  and 
numerical  groupings. 

In  view  of  this  statement,  the  reader  will,  perhaps,  not 
And  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  matter  of  the  order  of 
events  plays  a  very  considerable  part  in  connection  with 
the  Two-Document  Hypothesis.  He  will  not  be  wrong 
in  entertaining  such  a  belief,  but  he  will  be  in  error  if 
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he  thinks  that  those  who  have  been  building  on  this  foun¬ 
dation  have  proceeded  wisely. 

In  the  sequel,  it  is  proposed  to  show  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  not  true  that  the  Markan  divergences  from 
the  two  other  Gospels  are  always,  or  nearly  always,  sup¬ 
ported.  And  it  will  be  pointed  out  in  addition  that,  even 
if  this  uniqueness  of  Mark  in  having  its  order  continually 
corroborated  be  granted,  the  inference  is  not  warranted 
that  this  tends  to  establish  the  priority  of  the  Second 
Gospel. 

My  programme  contemplates,  moreover,  a  close  ex¬ 
amination  and  exposure  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  two 
propositions  which  assert,  the  one,  that  the  Markan  order 
corresponds  with  the  historical  movement  of  events,  and 
the  other,  that  the  Matthaean  is  modified  from  this  se¬ 
quence  to  satisfy  a  literary  desire  to  arrange  material 
in  accordance  with  topical  and  numerical  requirements. 
It  is  also  proposed  to  give  strong  affirmative  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  conception  that  the  Markan  divergences  are 
due  to  chronological  requirements. 

Finally,  it  is  proposed  to  direct  attention  to  two  sub¬ 
stantially  independent  investigations  each  of  which  results 
in  the  development  of  affirmative  evidence  which  makes 
it  probable  that  the  Matthaean  order  of  events,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Markan,  reffects  the  true  historical  prog¬ 
ress  of  events. 

If  we  compare  the  progressions  of  events  as  they  appear 
in  Matthew  and  Mark,  we  shall  find  that  the  correspond¬ 
ences  far  outnumber  the  deviations.  Thus,  taking  the 
Matthaean  order  as  standard,  we  find  that  the  Markan 
deviates  from  it  twelve  times;  or,  conversely,  setting  up 
the  Markan  order  as  standard,  we  note  the  same  number 
of  deviations. 

Nearly  all  of  Mark’s  deviations  from  Matthew  occur 
in  the  first  third  of  its  text.  Similarly,  Matthew’s  di¬ 
vergences  are  mostly  concentrated  in  the  section  that  is 
broadly  parallel  with  this  principal  disturbed  region  of 
Mark — ^that  is,  in  Mt.  3:1 — 14:12,  which  corresponds  to 
Mk.  1:1 — 6:30.  The  remaining  deviations  are  those 
which  are  due  to  a  single  reversal  in  order  which  each 
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Gospel  discloses  in  respect  to  the  other’s  presentation  of 
the  events.  Purging  the  Temple  and  Cursing  the  fig-tree, 
both  of  which  incidents  are  narrated  in  Mt.  21:12 — 19a 
and  again  in  Mk.  11 :12-19. 

Particular  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  fact  that,  in 
the  two  chief  parallel  regions  which  disclose  deviations, 
there  is  nevertheless  a  large  amount  of  agreement  in 
order.  When  the  progression  of  incidents  in  the  one  text 
departs  from  that  in  the  other,  there  is  agreement  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  space  until  another  deviation.  Between 
successive  deviations,  there  may  be  anywhere  from  one 
to  six  incidents  in  identical  order  with  their  parallels. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  orders  of  Mark  and  Luke. 
I  begin  by  setting  aside  the  passages  Lk.  5:1-11  and 
7 : 36-50  as  unparalleled  in  the  Second  Gospel ;  but  recog¬ 
nize  Lk.  4:16-30  as  having  Mk.  6:l-6a  as  its  parallel. 
Let  it  also  be  noted  that  Lukan  parallels  to  fragmentary 
portions  of  discourses  in  Mark  are  not  taken  into  account. 
With  these  preliminary  statements  assumed,  it  may  be 
said  that  Luke  deviates  only  infrequently  from  Mark,  the 
total  number  of  deviations  being  not  particularly  different 
from  the  number  of  deviations  of  Mark  from  Matthew. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  Gospels,  regions  of  con¬ 
centration  may  be  discerned.  There  are  certain  devia¬ 
tions  between  Mark  and  Luke  in  the  regions  Mk.  14:53 
— 15:15  and  Lk.  22:54 — 23:25,  where  the  deviations  may 
be  said  to  be  equivalent  to  a  simple  interchange  of  two 
incidents  in  either  Gospel.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
two  narratives,  the  regions  of  deviation  may  be  said  to 
lie  in  Mk.  3:1 — 6:13  and  in  Lk.  4:14 — 13:30.  Perhaps 
the  Lukan  region  may  be  narrowed  still  further.  As  the 
two  documents  are  in  agreement  in  respect  to  the  se¬ 
quence  of  incidents  everywhere  else  than  the  regions  I 
have  now  specified  and  the  total  numbers,  say,  thirteen, 
we  have  much  the  same  situation  as  has  already  been 
noted  upon  a  comparison  of  Matthew  and  Mark. 

If  Luke  be  assumed  to  be  secondary  to  Mark,  then  its 
deviations  from  the  Second  Gospel  near  the  end  of  the 
Ministry  may  have  been  made  by  way  of  correcting  the 
chronology.  That  is  to  say,  if  as  a  first  alternative  we 
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assume  derivation  and  also  the  order  of  derivation  that 
is  in  correspondence  with  the  order  of  the  Synoptic  Gos¬ 
pels  commonly  found  in  the  MSS.,  then  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  may  be  explained  as  due  to  a  mechanical  interchange 
of  two  equal  portions  of  Matthaean  text  (26:59-66  and 
26.69 — 27:1).  Mark  having  been  secondary  to  Matthew 
gives  the  incidents  in  the  same  order.  But  Luke,  although 
assumed  as  having  been  secondary,  nevertheless  corrects 
the  account  and  so  puts  the  Jewish  trial  in  the  daytime. 
It  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  permissible  to  reverse  the 
order  of  the  first  two  Gospels  and  make  Mark  the  MS. 
which  underwent  the  mechanical  interchange.  The 
mechanical  explanation  goes  with  the  priority  of  Mat¬ 
thew.  If,  however,  Markan  priority  over  Matthew  be 
assumed,  then  the  latter  group  of  deviations  between 
Mark  and  Luke  may  still  be  explained  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  Lukan  writer  changed  the  order  because 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  chronology.  So,  then,  whether 
we  assume  Matthew  or  Mark  as  prior  to  the  other,  we 
may  regard  the  latter  series  of  deviations  between  Mark 
and  Luke  as  due  to  the  recognition,  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  of  the  Third  Gospel,  of  chronological  deviation 
in  his  exemplar. 

If,  however,  we  take  the  view  that  the  three  Synoptic 
Gospels  are  mutually  independent,  the  existence  of  these 
deviations  is  hard  to  explain.  Matthew  and  Mark  are  in 
agreement  in  what  appears  to  be  a  wrong  chronology. 
The  mechanical  explanation  would  not  apply  simul¬ 
taneously  to  both  Gospels. 

In  view  of  what  has  now  been  set  forth,  both  in  respect 
to  a  comparison  of  the  orders  of  Matthew  and  Mark  and 
of  the  orders  of  Mark  and  Luke,  we  may  say  that  there 
is  in  both  cases  a  very  general  correspondence  in  respect 
to  the  progression  of  events.  Deviations  are  relatively 
few.  Considered  alone,  the  uniformity  requires  no  ex¬ 
planation. 

Let  us  look  further  into  this  matter  of  deviations  be¬ 
tween  Matthew  and  Mark.  If  either  of  these  Gospels  be 
assumed  as  secondary  to  the  other,  then  the  deviations 
constitute  a  formidable  part  of  the  Synoptic  Problem. 
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Why  should  a  secondary  writer,  who  was  heavily  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  primary  document,  even  for  choice  of 
incident,  in  his  presentation  of  the  facts  and  even  in  his 
phraseology,  depart  now  and  again  from  the  order  before 
him?  Was  he  correcting  his  exemplar?  Accepting  the 
texts  of  the  two  Gospels  as  disclosed  in  our  most  approved 
recensions,  we  have  at  Mt.  9:18  an  immediate  sequence 
indicated.  The  incident  of  the  Children  of  the  bride- 
chamber  (9:14-17)  is  asserted  to  be  at  once  followed  by 
that  of  The  ruler’s  daughter  and  the  woman  with  the 
issue  of  blood  (9:18-6).  If  we  make  Matthew  primary 
and  Mark  secondary,  are  we  to  understand  that  the  sec¬ 
ondary  writer  was  engaged  in  making  a  correction  in 
the  face  of  a  statement  so  unmistakably  requiring  close 
sequence  as  Tavra  outov  XoAoun-o?  (Mt.  9 :18) ,  when  he  inter¬ 
posed  nine  events  occupying  about  three  chapters?  Or, 
reversing  things,  let  us  assume  Mark  as  primary.  Was 
the  Matthaean  writer  correcting  the  Markan  text  in  spite 
of  so  explicite  a  time  indication  as  cv  iKtlvrj  Trj  rjfiipa 
yevofitvrj^i  (Mk.  4:35),  when  he  reverses  the  order  disclosed 
by  the  discourse  beginning  with  The  Sower  and  the  inci¬ 
dent  of  Calming  the  storm  and  in  addition  narrates  thir¬ 
teen  incidents  in  between?  If  we  are  going  to  solve  the 
Synoptic  Problem,  we  will  do  well  to  face  the  dilemma 
created  by  Mt.  9:18  and  Mk.  4:35. 

Further,  the  view  that  the  one  writer  was  correcting 
the  text  of  the  other  must  also  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  the  deviations  are  for  the  most  part  localized  in  the 
narrative  between  the  accounts  of  the  ministry  and  death 
of  John  the  Baptist.  Were  the  corrections  needed  by  the 
exemplar  almost  exclusively  confined  to  this  section? 
Or,  was  it  here,  almost  entirely,  that  the  secondary  writer 
was  qualified  to  make  changes  in  the  order? 

Or,  if  we  consider  the  possibility  of  explaining  the 
deviations  by  an  assumption  of  a  desire  upon  the  part  of 
the  secondary  writer  to  group  his  material  in  accordance 
with  some  purpose  other  than  a  chronological  one,  we  are 
confronted  by  this  same  concentration  of  deviations. 
What  grouping  based  on  topical  or  numerical  considera¬ 
tions  would  require  changes  to  be  made  almost  altogether 
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in  a  restricted  section?  Did  the  secondary  writer  enter¬ 
tain  the  grouping  conception  only  for  a  time  and  then 
abandon  it?  Or,  did  he  make  changes  for  awhile  with 
a  purpose  and  then  find  that  his  object  could  for  the 
rest  of  the  narrative  be  secured  without  the  necessity  of 
any  but  a  trifling  reversal  of  two  incidents? 

The  effort  has  been  made,  by  advocates  of  the  Two- 
Document  Hypothesis,  to  explain  the  Markan  order  as 
due  to  the  true  historical  progression  of  events  and  the 
Matthaean  as  deviating  because  of  a  literary  plan  to  group 
incidents  in  clusters  because  of  numerical  and  topical 
considerations.  The  numbers  three,  five,  and  seven  come 
into  especial  notice  in  this  connection.  I  am  not  going 
into  this  matter  at  this  juncture.  At  the  moment,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  that  those  who,  in  the 
interests  of  the  hypothesis  of  Markan  priority  over  Mat¬ 
thew,  wish  to  explain  the  deviations  in  sequence  upon  this 
or  any  similar  basis  must  deal  explicitly  with  these  devia¬ 
tions.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  Matthaean  writer, 
having  numerical  and  topical  considerations  in  mind, 
could  not  be  expected  to  abide  by  the  chronology.  The 
explanation  must  face  the  facts  in  detail.  For  example, 
if  we  assume  Matthew  secondary  to  Mark,  then  we  find 
the  writer  of  the  First  Gospel  following  up  the  incidents 
as  to  Peter’s  mother-in-law  and  the  healing  and  deliver¬ 
ing  of  many  (Mt.  8:14-17)  with  the  narrative  of  the 
storm  on  the  lake  (Mt.  8:18-27) .  What  is  required,  in  this 
and  similar  instances  of  Matthaean  divergence,  is  that  the 
individual  deviation  be  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  the 
purpose  ascribed  to  the  author. 

It  clearly  appears  from  the  foregoing  that  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty  sqrrounds  the  deviations  in  order  as  between 
Matthew  and  Mark.  However,  this  difficulty  forms  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Synoptic  Problem. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Matter  and  Spirit.  A  Study  of  Mind  and  Body  in 
Their  Relation  to  the  Spiritual  Life.  By  James 
Bissett  Pratt,  Ph.D.  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1922,  pp.  232.  Price,  $1.50. 

The  reviewer  greatly  fears  that  he  is  lacking  in  the 
philosophic  temperament.  On  certain  questions,  such  as, 
whether  there  be  a  God,  whether  there  be  a  soul,  and 
whether  death  ends  all,  he  has  never  been  able  to  think 
with  that  freedom  from  bias,  that  judicial  balance  of 
opinion,  which  is  usually  held  to  be  essential.  These 
matters  have  always  seemed  to  him  very  personal.  The 
blotting  out  of  the  hope  of  immortality  would  be  viewed 
by  him  with  much  the  same  sort  of  scientific  indfference 
and  remoteness  as  that  with  which  he  would  contemplate 
the  prospect  that  tomorrow’s  sun  would  swallow  up  the 
earth  and  dissolve  it  in  his  fiery  depths. 

Wherefore  he  has  a  feeling  of  shameless  exultation 
when  specialists  in  the  study  of  nature  or  of  mind,  in  their 
investigations,  reach  conclusions  which  encourage  high 
expectations  for  the  future.  He  rejoiced  as  one  that  find- 
eth  great  spoil  w’hen  he  read  the  masterly  argument  of 
Professor  McDougall  in  Body  and  Mind.  And  now  that 
so  component  a  psychologist  as  Professor  Pratt  enters 
the  lists  on  the  same  side,  his  mouth  is  filled  with  laughter 
and  his  tongue  with  singing. 

This  is  a  fine  book,  clear  and  convincing  in  reasoning, 
brilliant  and  readable  in  style.  It  is  much  more  brief 
and  popular  in  form  than  the  great  work  of  McDougall, 
referred  to  above,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  find 
its  way  into  the  hands  of  many  who  might  be  reluctant 
to  grapple  with  that  more  formidable  discussion.  Our 
own  prejudiced  opinion  is  that  these  lectures — ^they  were 
delivered  at  the  Yale  Divinity  School — simply  cut  the 
ground  from  under  the  Materialists,  the  Parallelists,  the 
Epiphenominalists,  and  the  Behaviorists.  Their  defence 
of  Interaction  seems  to  us  unanswerable.  And  not  the 
least  attractive  feature  of  these  pages  is  that  they  are  so 
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often  illuminated  with  flashes  of  humor  and  that  the 
author  occasionally  shows  himself  quite  capable  of  deal¬ 
ing  ‘‘apostolic  knocks  and  blows.” 

Professor  Pratt  frankly  avows  himself  a  Dualist.  “It 
is,  however,”  he  says,  “a  dualism  of  process  and  not 
necessarily  of  substance.”  He  considers  it  “as  compatible 
with  Idealism  as  with  Realism”  (p.  183).  He  very 
strongly  rejects  Objective  Idealism,  however,  and  does 
not  much  like  Personal  Idealism,  quoting  with  approval 
the  statement,  “once  the  Kantian  theory  of  knowledge  is 
accepted.  Personal  Idealism  is  on  a  slippery  inclined  plane 
with  the  Absolute  waiting  at  the  bottom”  (p  214).  We 
are  left  therefore  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  fundamental 
philosophical  position  of  our  authority.  Dualism  can 
hardly  be  accepted  as  the  final  explanation  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  so  thorough  a  thinker 
will  be  content  to  lodge  in  a  half-way  house.  He  emphat¬ 
ically  repudiates  Materialism  in  all  its  forms ;  he  is  equally 
dissatisfied  with  Absolute  Idealism;  he  surely  does  not 
hold  that  both  mind  and  matter  are  eternal.  What  is 
there  left  then  but  some  doctrine  of  Personal  Idealism, 
which  would  find  ultimate  reality,  not  in  matter  but  in 
mind  and  personality — ^that  is  to  say,  in  a  personal  God? 
We  strongly  suspect  that  this  is  the  goal  toward  which 
the  “Dualism  of  Process”  here  presented,  is  tending.  The 
thoughtful  pastor  who  does  not  have  the  price  of  this 
book,  should  sell  his  garment  and  buy  it. 

J.  E.  WiSHART. 

Whence  Came  the  Universe?  The  Fundamental 
Problem  of  Creation.  Second  issue.  By  L.  Franklin 
Gruber,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  with  a  Foreword  by  G.  Frederick 
Wright,  LL.DD.,  F.G.S.A.  Boston.  Richard  G.  Badger, 
The  Gorham  Press,  pp.  316.  Price,  $1.90  net. 

A  more  fundamental  question  than  the  one  here  dis¬ 
cussed,  could  hardly  be  raised.  Dr.  Gruber  shows  him¬ 
self  thoroughly  competent  to  deal  with  it,  both  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  vast  literature  which  bears  upon  it, 
and  by  his  logical  and  analytical  power  in  dealing  with 
the  profound  issues  involved.  Attempts  to  explain  the 
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world  on  any  other  basis  than  the  theistic  one  are  tracked 
to  their  lairs,  are  hunted  down  in  all  their  secret  hiding 
places,  and  are  shown  to  be  less  formidable  than  might 
be  feared,  when  they  are  brought  to  bay.  Dr.  Gruber 
even  enters  the  field  of  Mathematics  and  proves  himself 
quite  at  home.  Indeed  there  are  pages  of  his  masterly 
argument  to  prove  that  the  universe  is  finite,  which  re¬ 
minded  us  poignantly  of  the  days  when  we  put  up  a  feeble 
fight  against  the  difficulties  of  Trigonometry,  and  finally 
went  down  for  the  count,  as  it  were,  before  Calculus. 
The  reviewer  has  never  deceived  himself  with  the  thought 
that  if  he  had  been  educated  at  Cambridge  he  would  have 
been  Senior  Wrangler.  Like  a  certain  well-known  Ameri¬ 
can  man  of  letters,  in  the  studies  referred  to  he  was 
always  slow  but  never  sure.  Consequently  there  are 
parts  of  this  discussion  which  he  could  only  follow  lamely 
and  at  a  distance,  but  he  is  nevertheless  convinced  that 
the  arguments  are  sound,  and  the  main  positions  de¬ 
fended,  unassailable. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  not  the  least  valuable  chapter 
of  this  volume  is  the  Foreword  by  that  modern  Great- 
Heart,  the  late  Dr.  G.  Frederick  Wright.  There  is  ripe 
wisdom  in  the  opening  words,  “If  the  men  of  science  could 
distinguish  between  their  legitimate  scientific  conclusions 
and  their  metaphysical  speculations,  and  if  Christian 
apologists  were  less  ready  than  some  of  them  are  to  set 
limits  to  the  realm  of  secondary  causes.  Science  and 
Religion  would  have  no  difficulty  in  lying  down  together 
without  either  being  incorporated  in  the  other.” 

J.  E.  WiSHART. 

Henry  Martyn,  Confessor  of  the  Faith.  By  Con¬ 
stance  E.  Padwick.  New  York,  1923.  George  H.  Doran 

Company.  Pp.  304.  $1.50. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  new  biographies  of  pioneer 
missionaries.  One  naturally  takes  up  the  consideration 
of  this  series  of  new  biographies  of  well-known  men  with 
the  rising  curiosity  that  asks  “Why”?  Is  it  that  the 
prosaic  method  of  biography  so  much  in  vogue  a  half 
century  ago  may  give  way  to  the  graphic  realism  of  the 
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modern  historical  and  biographic  method,  in  order  that 
heroes  who  have  suffered  literary  embalming  may  live 
again?  or  is  there  some  ulterior  motive  of  propaganda, 
benevolent  or  otherwise,  that  we  may  feel  in  this  age  the 
missionary  urge  which  these  men  gave  the  Church  and 
perchance  adapt,  or  at  least  adopt,  them  into  the  spirit 
of  some  new  slogan  of  the  message  or  the  mission?  Why 
these  new  biographies  of  these  old  saints? 

The  question  can  only  be  answered  piecemeal  as  the 
series  appears.  In  the  meantime  let  us  read  and  enjoy 
and  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise  to  give  in  the 
words  of  the  Editor  “a  fresh  interpretation  and  a  richer 
understanding  of  the  life  and  work  of  great  missionaries.” 
Two  volumes  only  have  reached  us  and  but  one  more  will 
come  out  this  year. 

In  the  reading  of  this  first  volume  of  the  series  this 
critical  question  disappears,  the  reader  becomes  com¬ 
pletely  absorbed ;  the  biography  justifies  itself.  The  style 
is  seldom  equalled,  one  might  even  say  approached,  by 
even  the  realism  of  modem  biography.  Indeed,  the  gifted 
author  has  given  an  appreciation,  an  artist’s  apprecia¬ 
tion  rather  than  a  biography.  Chapter  after  chapter  we 
have  the  short  story  writer  at  her  best  giving  us  “Calcutta 
and  the  Nabobs,”  “Cornwall,”  “Undergraduate,”  “Fellow 
at  St.  John’s,”  “A  Curacy  Among  Evangelicals,”  “The 
Lover,”  and  so  on  with  undiminished  fascination  to  the 
end.  Though  there  is  a  systematic  progress  throughout 
the  book,  yet  each  chapter  might  be  published  alone  as  a 
literary  gem. 

And  yet  this  delightful  quality  is  but  a  perfume  that 
attracts ;  the  really  great  value  of  the  book  is  its  spiritual 
flavor,  the  portrayal  of  a  soul  that  bursts  into  flame,  the 
revelation  of  a  life  of  self-sacrifice  and  of  the  love  of 
Christ.  Its  appeal  fires  us  with  missionary  fervor,  the 
hottest,  and  gives  our  own  souls  the  thrill  of  heroes.  It 
is  such  a  portrayal  of  Christian  zeal  and  activity  as  will 
start  many  a  young  life  in  Martyn’s  path,  which  is  the 
martyr’s  path,  and  arouse  many  a  lagging  pilgrim  to  push 
on  more  energetically. 

In  this  book  we  have  the  work  of  the  great  novelist 
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turned  biographer.  What  a  pity  more  novelists  do  not 
give  themselves  to  realism  in  its  own  field,  biography. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 


Alexander  Duff,  Pioneer  of  Missionary  Education. 

By  William  Paton,  New  York,  George  H.  Doran  Com¬ 
pany.  Pp.  240.  1923.  $1.50. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  whatever  be  the  volume  and 
range  of  a  pipe  organ,  we  have  at  any  given  time  only 
as  much  organ  as  we  have  player.  So,  whatever  the  range 
and  altitude  of  a  life  of  which  we  have  the  story,  we  have 
practically,  in  any  given  case,  only  as  much  life  as  we 
have  biographer.  Henry  Martyn  and  Alexander  Duff 
were  both  great  men,  each  in  his  own  field.  It  would  be 
ungracious  to  make  comparison,  even  if  it  were  possible, 
between  the  Scholar  and  the  Executive.  But  in  this  new 
series  of  missionary  lives,  it  is  in  large  measure  true 
that  we  have  as  much  life  as  we  have  biographer.  The 
biography  of  Duff  is  well  written,  according  to  the  usual 
conception  of  biography,  but  the  biographer  of  Martyn 
is  a  literary  genius. 

But  Duff’s  life  work  is  itself  overmastering.  He  was 
one  of  the  masters  of  men  as  well  as  one  of  the  seers  of  the 
Kingdom.  He  was  one  of  the  idealists  of  the  missionary 
propaganda  who  lead  on  the  Kingdom.  Many  men  can 
see  how  a  method  will  work  now;  it  is  given  to  but  few 
to  see  how  it  will  work  a  century  later,  and  Duff  was  one 
of  those  few.  The  story  of  the  fixing  of  Indian  education 
through  the  medium  of  the  English  tongue,  that  it  might 
be  in  the  atmosphere  of  English  civilization  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  Christian  philosophy,  and  that  simply  and 
graphically  told  is  one  of  the  moving  stories  of  the  world’s 
progress.  It  is  given  to  few  in  the  history  of  the  world 
to  determine  the  culture  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  for  a  century,  and  for  how  long  still  in 
the  future  no  one  can  tell  It  well  becomes  missionary 
leaders  of  today  to  seize  the  urgent  problems  of  mission 
work  with  the  zeal,  and  above  all  with  the  courage,  of 
Alexander  Duff. 

Now  sad  to  say,  the  purpose  of  these  biographers,  or 
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at  least  of  this  particular  one,  becomes  markedly  appa¬ 
rent.  The  life  of  the  great  missionary  is  adopted  into 
the  fellowship  of  Modernism.  It  is  not  simply  that  here 
and  there  mild  criticism  is  made  of  some  of  the  views 
and  actions  of  Dr.  Duff;  that  would  not  be  significant. 
But  when  we  read  of  “The  critical  views  as  to  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  authorship  of  its  books, 
which  we  have  now  satisfactorily  assimilated  into  the 
thought  of  the  Church”;  and  again,  “It  is  not  easy  now, 
when  both  the  critical  method  and  its  main  results  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  mind  of  the  Church  and  the 
relations  between  criticism  and  religious  experience  are 
clearly  seen,  to  enter  into  the  difficulties  of  that  day  when 
faith  for  many  of  the  most  honest  and  sincere  minds  was 
difficult,  when  Darwinism  had  demolished  many  of  the 
most  cherished  intellectual  defenses  of  orthodoxy,  and  it 
was  easy  for  men  to  feel  that  if  any  of  the  old  infallibili¬ 
ties  were  to  be  shaken  they  had  no  sure  resting-place 
remaining  to  them,”  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  intent. 
It  was  not,  certainly,  to  represent  Duff  as  a  modernist, 
but  rather  to  make  the  life  of  Duff  available  for  the  rising 
generation  in  a  book  with  the  modernist  attitude.  What 
a  pity  to  prostitute  the  life  and  work  of  a  great  man  to 
petty  partisan  propagandism.  Let  us  hope  that  this  is 
but  the  attitude  of  this  biographer  and  not  that  of  the 
whole  series;  though  it  may  be  recalled  that  the  Editor 
said  in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  that  the  purpose 
was  to  give  “a  fresh  interpretation  and  a  richer  under¬ 
standing  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  great  missionaries.” 
We  await  with  interest  and  hope  the  remaining  volumes 
of  the  series. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Apostolic  Age.  By  William  Bancroft  Hill,  D.D., 
Frederick  Weyerhauser  Professor  of  Biblical  Litera¬ 
ture  in  Vassar  College.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company, 
New  York,  Chicago,  London,  Edinburgh.  1922.  Pp.  386. 
A  small  man  is  given  an  elaborate  introduction  that 
explains  exactly  who  he  is  and  what  he  has  done.  A 
really  great  man  may  be  announced  in  a  few  words.  It 
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is  so  with  books;  a  few  words  will  suffice  to  put  before 
the  public  this  excellent  volume,  the  outgrowth  of  the  life 
work  of  a  devout  scholar.  Dr.  Hill  is  a  man  trained  in  the 
day  when  so  many  Bible  teachers  began  dragging  their 
anchors  all  over  the  “vasty  deep” ;  but  his  anchorage  has 
held  firmly.  He  believes  the  Bible,  not  as  a  literary  prob¬ 
lem  to  be  scrutinized,  dissected,  and  reduced  to  its  con¬ 
stituent  historical  elements,  then  ground  and  pulverized 
and  then  still  afterward  sublimated  in  order  to  find  the 
“residium”  of  truth,  but  as  a  straightforward  narrative 
and  teachings  to  be  understood  in  a  commonsense  way  as 
anyone  would  read  and  understand  any  other  book  mani¬ 
festly  written  in  good  faith. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  remarkably  lucid  style  with 
few  or  no  library  references,  yet  with  manifestly  the  most 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
It  is  just  such  a  book  as  the  reader  may  revel  in  and  the 
conscientious  teacher  may  use  with  satisfaction,  making, 
as  every  such  teacher  wishes  to  make,  his  own  library 
references.  Then  it  is  written  especially  for  the  thought¬ 
ful  reader  and  lover  of  the  New  Testament ;  its  references 
are  to  the  Book  of  Books. 

Three  chapters  deal  with  the  first  days  of  all  the  apos¬ 
tles  ;  twelve  chapters  with  the  career  of  Paul  in  his  mis¬ 
sionary  conquest  of  the  Roman  Empire;  and  seven  chap¬ 
ters  with  the  Church  after  Paul  down  to  the  death  of 
John  and  to  the  threshold  of  the  Church  that  survived  the 
Apostolic  Age.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Hill ;  and  thank  the  house 
of  Revell  for  all  such  books. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

Adventures  in  Evangelism.  By  Edmund  Thickstun. 

George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York,  1923.  Pp.  231. 

$1.50. 

This  book  amidst  the  religious  literature  of  the  times 
is  like  a  refreshing  sea-breeze  on  a  stifling  day.  This  is 
a  truly  stifling  day  in  evangelism;  the  old  “rushing 
mighty  wind”  has  been  shut  out  by  the  religious  psychol¬ 
ogists  as  indecorous,  and  the  new  evangelism  does  not 
make  a  stir  in  the  stagnant  atmosphere  of  sophisticated 
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modernism.  What  we  need  is  more  accounts  of  conver¬ 
sion  and  less  “analysis  of  religious  experience.”  The 
analysis  of  a  good  dinner  is  scientifically  very  interest¬ 
ing,  but  it  leaves  us  nothing  to  eat.  The  analysis  of  a 
soul’s  experience  in  being  bom  again  is  very  interesting 
reading,  but  it  does  not  aid  us  to  such  an  experience  and 
it  furnishes  us  no  new  creature.  Psychology  is  all  right 
in  its  way  and  in  its  place,  but,  as  a  meal  well  digested  is 
more  satisfying  than  a  library  of  treatises  on  digestion, 
so  one  real  conversion  set  clearly  before  us  is  more  stimu¬ 
lating  to  religious  experience  than  all  the  soul  dissection 
of  modem  fiction  and  psychology. 

This  is  a  book  of  real  “adventures  in  evangelism,”  not 
speculative  ventures  in  the  twilight  of  the  subconscious 
with  all  its  prattle  about  soul  pathology  and  religious 
abnormality.  What  we  lost  humans  need  to  see  is  a 
changed  soul,  a  new  bom  creature,  and  that  without 
trying  to  peep  into  the  Ark.  Here  we  have  account  of 
real  conversions,  answers  to  prayer,  actual  responses  of 
the  Savior  to  the  cry  of  a  lost  soul,  transformations  of 
character  and  blessed  experiences  of  saved  souls,  without 
being  obliged  to  obscure  the  events  by  getting  lost  in  the 
psychological  mazes  of  that  dreadful  soul  experience  to 
which  divine  writ  gave  the  only  adequate  name,  a  new 
birth. 

Some  may  sneer  at  the  “camp-meeting  methods”  here 
in  evidence;  but  between  the  “camp-meeting  methods” 
with  results  and  the  modem  methods  without  results  give 
us  the  camp-meeting  with  all  its  strange  concomitants. 
The  tmth  is  that  conversion  is  a  cataclysmic  soul  ex¬ 
perience  and  yet  we  are  trying  in  these  days  to  have  it 
without  any  cataclysmic  manifestations  and  the  attempt 
is  a  very  decorous  failure. 

I  will  not  spoil  the  book  for  readers,  as  some  reviewers 
spoil  a  novel  by  giving  the  plot.  All  hail  to  the  evangelist, 
to  the  author  and  to  the  publishers ;  and  much  joy  to  the 
readers ! 


M.  G.  Kyle. 
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The  Prophets  of  Israel  in  History  and  Criticism.  By 

Harold  M.  Wiener,  LL.B.  Robert  Scott,  Roxburghe 

House,  Paternoster  Row,  E.  C.,  London.  1923.  Pp.  196. 

The  archaeological  method  predominates  in  this  book. 
Its  title  exactly  expresses  its  purpose  and  scope :  *‘The 
Prophets  of  Israel  in  History  and  Criticism.”  This  pur¬ 
pose  is  carried  out  by  setting  the  archaeological  evidence 
alongside  of  the  prophecies  and,  at  the  same  time,  com¬ 
paring  the  result  with  the  antagonistic  opinions  of  critics 
who  have  claimed  that  the  prophecies  were  not  fulfilled. 
The  evidence  is  made  to  bear  on  the  main  position  of 
destructive  criticism  of  prophecy  as  set  forth  in  Kuenen’s 
“The  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in  Israel.”  Modem  imita¬ 
tors  and  commentators  of  the  great  Dutch  master  are 
given  scant  consideration,  or  even  notice.  Kuenen’s  spe¬ 
cial  theses  toward  which  the  evidence  adduced  by  the 
author  is  directed  are  “(1)  There  is  no  supernatural  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  prophets.  (2)  The  prophets  did  not  predict, 
except  to  such  extent  as  would  be  possible  to  shrewd  and 
well-informed  persons  possessing  no  exceptional  divine 
guidance.  (3)  The  prophet  always  addressed  himself 
principally  to  the  circumstances  of  his  own  time.”  The 
absurdity  of  each  of  these  views  of  prophecy  is  shown  by 
copious  quotations  from  the  prophets  and  citations  of 
archaeological  evidence.  The  evidence  is  most  conclusive 
and  is  presented  in  an  attractive  way.  Mr.  Wiener  has 
the  historical  imagination  in  its  highest  development  and 
so  transports  the  reader  into  the  midst  of  the  moving 
events  and  gives  him  a  most  vivid  sense  of  the  reality 
of  the  things  passing  before  him  and  of  the  prophecy 
foretelling  them. 

On  the  whole,  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than 
this  book,  on  the  main  questions  under  discussion,  to  the 
devout  student  of  Old  Testament  prophecy.  Like  every 
author,  Mr.  Wiener  has  his  horizon.  To  appreciate  his 
work  we  must  join  him  within  his  horizon  and  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  in  questions  from  beyond  that  horizon. 
The  author  is  a  devout  orthodox  Hebrew.  That  which 
will  strike  every  Christian  reader  is  the  entire  absence 
of  New  Testament  references.  But  it  will  be  equally 
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noticeable  that  there  is  not  a  word  that  even  glances 
disrespectfully  at  Christianity.  He  even  quotes  from 
Kuenen  (one  of  the  best  things  Kuenen  ever  wrote)  an 
appreciation  of  the  debt  which  Christianity  owes  to  Israel 
on  ethical  monotheism.  It  reminds  me  of  a  sentiment 
once  given  me  by  an  intelligent  Hebrew  layman,  that 
“Everything  in  Christianity  strikes  its  roots  into  Judaism 
and  ever>i:hing  in  Judaism  finds  its  flower  and  fruitage 
in  Christianity.”  But  Mr.  Wiener  would  hardly  endorse 
all  of  that  sentiment. 

There  is  little  in  the  book  that  I  feel  disposed  to  criti¬ 
cise.  Of  course,  such  passages,  as  Isaiah  LIII  and  parts 
of  Zacheriah,  have  treatment  that  seems  to  Christians 
entirely  inadequate;  and  just  why  he  is  willing  to  admit 
two  Isaiahs,  and,  having  admitted  two  is,  in  addition, 
so  vehemently  opposed  to  any  more  is  puzzling  in  both 
cases.  He  seems  also  rather  too  ready  to  resort  to  textual 
criticism,  whenever  confronted  with  a  rather  unusual 
difficulty.  The  contingencies  of  text  transmission  must 
always  be  recognized,  but  another  element  in  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  Hebrew  texts  of  the  Bible  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked,  the  exceeding  punctiliousness  of  the  Hebrew 
scribes  even  to  a  “jot  and  tittle.” 

But  it  seems  almost  ungenerous  to  point  out  these 
things,  for  the  general  value  of  the  book  will  make  it, 
for  the  present  discussions  of  the  prophetic  element,  much 
what  Newton's  great  work  was  in  its  day. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Bible  for  School  and  Home.  By  Reverend  J.  Pater¬ 
son  Smyth,  B.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L.,  Vol.  V,  The 
Gospel  Story.  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 
1923.  Pp.  XVI  and  168. 

The  preceding  volumes  of  this  series  have  not  been 
received  for  review  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of 
the  series.  This  volume  presents  a  most  admirable  plan 
for  the  purpose  in  view,  instruction  in  schools  and  in 
homes.  Besides  the  teaching  is  thoroughly  Biblical  and 
the  suggested  method  of  Bible  reading  and  question 
guided  along  systematic  lines  will  be  most  helpful  in  both 
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school  and  home.  I  have  seen  nothing  equal  to  it  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  children — if  used. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  amused — sadly  amused,  if 
one  many  be  allowed  such  a  paradox — at  the  naivette  of 
the  title  “for  school  and  home**  A  lack  of  the  sense  of 
humor  in  the  author  is  certainly  not  a  characteristic  lack 
of  his  fellow  countrymen  (in  Ireland)  but  offering  a  book 
of  instruction,  i.  c.,  the  Bible  for  the  home  is  like  getting 
out  a  new  edition  of  the  New  England  Primer  or  the 
Larger  Catechism !  Nothing  better  could  happen  to  every 
American  home  and  every  Irish  home  where  there  are 
children  than  the  introduction  and  systematic  use  of  this 
book,  but  while  the  present-day  indolence  of  parents  in 
the  instruction  of  their  children  continues  and  the  auto¬ 
mobile  craze  and  the  moving  picture  craze  last,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  who  expects  to  dispose  of  many  editions  of  such 
a  book  must  be  an  incorrigible,  irrepressible  optimist. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 
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The  New  Geology 

By  GEORGE  McCREADY  PRICE 
Author  of  ^‘Fundamentals  of  Geology,”  “Back  to 
the  Bible,”  etc. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  advocates  of  the  evolutionary 
theory  of  creation  have  made  repeated  and  strong  attacks 
on  the  writings  of  Professor  Price  which  have  appeared  in 
book  form  and  in  the  leading  newspapers  and  journals  of 
this  country  and  England.  While  Professor  Price  has  given 
this  subject  much  attention  for  over  twenty-five  years  and 
is  a  master  of  the  same,  two  years  ago  he  gave  up  his  college 
work  and  has  since  given  all  his  time  to  further  study  and 
research  work.  As  a  result,  the  book  entitled  “The  New 
Geology”  has  been  produced. 

NOW  READY 

In  this  new  book,  which  is  now  ready,  is  centered  the 
crowning  effort  of  a  man  who  knows.  His  arguments  though 
simple  are  scholarly  and  surely  unanswerable. 

THE  FIRST  EDITION  SUBSIDIZED 

“The  New  Geology”  contains  736  pages,  size  of  page  6x9. 
It  also  contains  over  600  illustrations.  Ordinarily  a  book  of 
this  size  and  character  would  sell  for  $7.00.  As  the  first 
edition  has  been  subsidized,  the  publishers  have  set  a  price 
of  $3.50,  postpaid.  After  the  subsidized  edition  has  been 
sold,  the  price  will  be  increased. 

ORDER  OF 

Pacific  Press  Publishing  Association 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  CALIFORNIA 
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Two  New  Book»  on  the  Old  Tettament 

THE  PROPHETS  OF  ISRAEL 

IN  HISTORY  AND  CRITICISM 


By  HAROLD  M.  WIENER,  M.A.,  LL.B.  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
Barrister  at  Law.  Author  of  “Essays  In  Pentateuchal  Criticism,”  etc. 

Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  5s.  Net. 
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Achievements  of  the  Prophets — ^Appendices:  The  Chronological  Scheme 
— ^Assyria  in  the  Prophets — Representative  Critics  on  Isaiah  vii:171t, 
Isaiah  xxiv-xxvii — Indices:  Biblical  Texts — General. 

This  is  an  important  and  exhaustive  work  rehabilitating  the  Old 
Testament  prophets  and  refuting  the  rationalist  school  led  by  the 
great  Dutch  critic  Kuenen  and  his  German  successors.  Mr.  Wiener 
makes  a  strong  case  for  supematuralism,  using  a  great  mass  of  mate¬ 
rial,  much  of  which  has  come  to  light  since  the  date  of  Kuenen’s  work. 
His  argument  is  scholarly  and  well  written,  and  throws  entirely  new 
light  on  the  problems  discussed  by  him. 

- a - 

The  Exodas  in  the  Light  of  Archaeology 

By  THE  REV.  J.  S.  GRIFFITHS 
With  Foreword  by  the  Very  Rev.  DEAN  WACE,  D.D. 

Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  28.  6d.  Net. 

A  complete,  lucid  and  interesting  consideration  of  the  biblical  and 
archaeological  facts,  discussing  rival  theories  and  showing  when  the 
Exodus  occurred.  The  book  is  written  in  a  charming  style. 

Catalogues  of  THEOLOGICAL  and  GENERAL  LITERATURE 
free  on  application. 

LONDON:  ROBERT  SCOTT 

Roxburghe  House  Paternoster  Row,  E  C. 
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Redemption  From  This  World,  or  The  Snpematnral  in  Christianity 

By  A.  G.  HOGG,  M.  A. 

The  author  believes  that  the  supernatural  should  be  the 
abiding  note  of  the  church;  and  that  the  world’s  redemp¬ 
tion  is  to  be  accomplished,  not  by  new  methods  or  im¬ 
proved  machinery,  but  by  a  discovery  of  the  unfathomed 
possibilities  of  God  in  Christ,  both  for  the  individual  and 
the  church.  $2.75 

Religion  and  Modem  Thought 

By  PROFESSOR  GEORGE  GALLOWAY,  D.D. 

This  book  is  a  masterpiece.  It  seeks  to  establish  the 
validity  of  the  claims  of  Christianity  as  a  religion  that 
meets  the  demands  of  modern  thought  and  that  asks  its 
adherents  to  assent  to  nothing  which  cannot  be  accepted 
by  science.  -------  $2.50 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews: 

It»  Doctrine  and  Significance 

By  PROFESSOR  E.  F.  SCOTT,  D.D. 

This  epistle  makes  a  peculiar  appeal  to  the  mind  of  our 
own  age.  It  deals  with  questions  which  are  ultimately 
the  same  as  those  which  are  now  perplexing  us  and  sug¬ 
gests  answers  which  are  still  valid.  There  is  need  there¬ 
fore  for  this  new  exposition.  -  -  -  -  $3.00 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Peace 

Edited  by  JAMES  HASTINGS,  D.D. 

Delegates  from  every  land  testified  at  the  Copenhagen 
Conference  that  there  is  a  great  silent  world  of  men  and 
women  yearning  for  peace.  This  volume  deals  in  a  thor¬ 
ough  and  practical  manner  with  the  whole  biblical  doctrine 
of  peace  and  above  all  the  question  of  Peace  or  War.  At 
every  point  the  truth  is  made  clear  and  sent  home  by  new 
and  carefully  chosen  illustrations.  -  -  -  $4.00 
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Story  of  My  Life  and  W ork 

BY 

G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.G.S.A. 

[EiXtract  from  the  Preface.] 

The  sixty  years  of  my  active  life  cover  a  period  of  unexampled 
intellectual  as  well  as  of  mechanical  readjustments.  To  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  intellectual  problems  which  have  special  bearings  on 
our  religious  life  Providence  has  given  me  a  call  which  I  could  not 
decline.  The  chief  reason  for  the  preparation  and  publication  of 
the  present  volume  is  to  emphasize  the  contributions  to  the  subject 
which  I  have  been  permitted  to  make,  so  that  they  may  not  wholly 
fall  by  the  wayside.  This  I  do  at  the  present  time,  not  because  I 
think  my  work  is  all  done,  but  because  this  survey  should  be  made 
while  my  powers  are  still  unabated. 

Equally  Interesting  to  Young  and  Old 

CONTENTS 

Chapter  I.  Happy  Days  of  Childhood,  pp.  1-40;  Chapter  II. 
College  Days  at  Oberlin,  pp.  41-105;  Chapter  III.  Ten  Years  in  a 
Country  Parish,  pp.  106-126;  Chapter  IV.  Ten  Years  at  Andover, 
pp.  127-145;  Chapter  V.  Transfer  to  Oberlin,  pp.  146-150;  Chapter 
VI.  Significance  of  Glacial  Phenomena,  pp.  151-159;  Chapter  VII. 
Reception  of  My  Glacial  Views,  pp.  160-170;  Chapter  VIII.  First 
Visit  to  Europe,  pp.  171-174;  Chapter  IX.  Shipwrecked  in  Green¬ 
land,  pp.  175-192;  Chapter  X.  Theological  Studies,  pp.  193-200; 
Chapter  XI.  Across  Asia,  pp.  201-349;  Chapter  XII.  Third  Visit 
to  Europe,  pp.  350-383;  Chapter  XIII.  Fpurth  Visit  to  Europe,' 
pp.  384-391 ;  Chapter  XIV.  Editorial  Work,  pp.  392-407 ;  Chapter 

XV.  Archaeological  and  Professorial  Work,  pp.  408-417 ;  Chapter 

XVI.  My  Creed,  pp.  418-436;  Appendix:  Notes  and  Bibliography, 
pp.  437-459. 

476  pages.  12mo,  cloth,  $2.00,  postpaid 
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PRESS  NOTICES 

“The  author  is  probably  the  best  known  exponent  among  American 
theologians  of  the  movement  to  reconcile  science  with  dogma.  For  his 
science  Dr.  Wright  has  not  had  to  go  to  other  men.” — N.  Y.  Evening  Poet. 

“There  is  a  refreshing  quality  in  the  method  which  Dr.  Wright  has 
brought  to  the  narration  of  his  life  story.  The  distinguished  clergjnnan 
and  scientist  is  blessed  with  an  evident  keen  sense  of  humor  which  be¬ 
gan  to  manifest  itself  in  early  youth.” — Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

“The  most  interesting,  entertaining  and  instructive  book  that  has 
come  to  our  notice  for  a  long  time.” — Journal  and  Messenger. 

“This  is  a  human  document  of  decided  interest.  It  is  written  in 
simple,  attractive  style;  it  is  full  of  quaint  and  humorous  touches;  it 
abounds  with  scientific  information;  it  radiates  a  gracious  and  cosmo¬ 
politan  spirit.” — Christian  Register. 

“If  this  book  is  ardently  welcomed  by  Dr.  Wright’s  other  friends 
as  it  is  by  us,  it  will  give  joy  to  thousands.”’ — Journal  of  Education. 

“.  .  .  in  his  newest  book,  he  tells  us  all  about  himself,  his  boyhood, 
his  struggles  to  get  an  education,  how  he  became  interested  in  geology 

.  .  .  his  trips  and  voyages,  even  including  a  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of 
Greenland.  One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  book  relat*"^  how 
he  traveled  in  a  zigzag  route  clear  across  Russia,  including  Siberia.” — 
Kansas  City  Star. 

“Few  educators  in  the  United  States  have  a  wider  circle  of  friends 
than  G.  Frederick  Wright  of  Oberlin  who,  as  preacher,  college  professor, 
traveler  and  lecturer,  has  left  an  impression  upon  two  generations  of 
students  and  upon  thousands  of  readers  of  his  books.” — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

“W’e  have  read  this  book  with  the  keenest  interest  and  heartily  com¬ 
mend  it  to  our  readers.  Doctor  Wright’s  own  confession  of  faith  closes 
the  book  and  it  contains  the  great  affirmations  of  a  strong,  disciplined 
and  optimistic  soul;  a  man  who  has  fronted  the  great  problems  of  life 
and  met  them  unafraid.” — The  Advance. 

“  .  .  .  his  experiences  as  a  district  school  teacher,  his  enlistment  as 
a  volunteer  at  the  call  of  President  Lincoln,  are  told  in  so  racy  and  inter¬ 
esting  a  manner  as  to  hold  the  attention  unabated.” — The  Watchman- 
Examiner. 

“A  valuable  book,  especially  for  all  young  people.” — Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian. 

“A  simple  but  well  told  narrative  recounts  the  lifework  of  one  who 
has  made  his  mark  as  editor,  archaeologist,  theologian  and  college  pro¬ 
fessor,  as  well  as  author  of  a  standard  work,  ‘The  Ice  Age  in  North 
America.’  ” — Milwaukee  Free  Press. 

“This  is  an  interesting  account  of  a  man’s  life  carried  over  some 
of  the  most  eventful  periods  of  American  history  .  .  it  reads  like  a  ro¬ 
mance  and  thrills  the  reader  with  the  courage  and  steadfastness  of  best 
American  stock.” — Detroit  Times. 
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of  the  Bible!  It  holds  that  the  whole  Bible  is  Divinely  inspired,  its  truth  invincible, 
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